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PREFACE. 


Tre  work  now  presented  to  the  public  contains 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures,  originally 
delivered  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards published  at  intervals  in  the  same  form. 
In  preparing  a  second  edition  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  abandon  the  form  of  lectures,  as 
requiring  many  recapitulations,  and  other  pas- 
sages which  might  be  spared,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  work  within  a  more  convenient  magnitude. 
The  author  has  at  the  same  time  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  for  making  such  corrections, 
as  appeared  to  be  necessary,  and  also  for  intro 
ducing  such  additional  information,  as  in  the  in- 
terval had  been  placed  within  his  reach,  especially 
by  recent  publications.  Among  these  he  has 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  tlie  history  of  the  Arabs 
and  Moors  of  Spain  by  M.  de  Marlis,  and  to  the 
Constitutional  History  of  England  by  Mr.  Ilal- 
lam. 

The  design  of  the  work,  and  the  principles, 
upon  which  it  rests,  being  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  Introduction,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  state,  in  what  manner  the  author  was  led 
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to  conceive  the  system  here  proposed.  From  this 
statement  it  will  appear  to  have  been  suggested 
by  no  enthusiasm  of  religious  feeling  on  the  one 
part,  nor  on  the  other  by  any  love  of  philosophical 
theorising,  but  to  have  been  slowly  and  gradually 
formed,  as  new  notions  of  society  presented  them- 
selves successively  to  his  mind,  requiring  little 
more  than  to  be  combined  together  in  an  orderly 
arrangement. 

The  author  was  first  led  to  speculate  on  the 
structure  of  poHtical  society  by  Priestley's  Lec- 
tures on  History  and  General  Policy,  which  had 
casually  attracted  his  attention,  when  he  was 
seeking  for  general  information,  having  been  not 
long  before  released  from  a  prescribed  course  of 
academic  study.  By  the  latter  lectures  he  was 
particularly  interested,  as  they  treat  of  the  provi- 
dential government  of  God,  though  very  generally 
and  indistinctly.  The  topic,  which  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  mind,  was  that  wliicli 
treats  of  the  advantages  of  ^var  and  conquest. 
He  did  not  then  however,  nor  during  the  nine  fol- 
lowing years,  contemplate  the  formation  of  any 
theory  of  history,  nor  propose  to  himself  the  study 
of  it  as  an  object  of  any  pecuUar  attention.  The 
only  use,  which  in  this  interval  it  occurred  to  him 
to  make  of  the  reflections  suggested  by  that  work, 
was  that,  in  preaching  before  the  university  on 
one  of  the  days  of  humiliation  appointed  in  the 


progress  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  took  occa^ 
idon  to  represent  political  communities,  not  as 
moral  and  accountable  persons,  the  objects  of 
temporal  reward  or  punishment,  but  as  moral 
instruments  of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  an 
almighty  ruler,  which  would  be  permitted  to  sub- 
sist, only  so  long  as  they  should  be  suited  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plans  of  his  goodness. 

The  necessarian  doctrine  maintained  by  Priest- 
ley became  subsequently  known  to  the  author, 
bat  was  by  him  on  mature  consideration  re- 
jected. When  he  was  afterwards  led  to  form  a 
theory  of  the  providential  government  of  God, 
be  conceived  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  divine 
foreknowledge  of  the  conduct  of  every  individual, 
considered  however  as  a  free  agent,  the  (jnalities 
of  cverj'  individual  being  by  the  divine  will  de- 
termined at  his  birth,  in  reference  to  the  fore- 
known part  which  he  would  freely  sustain  in 
society.  The  divine  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events  was  thus  substituted  for  the  control  of 
necessity. 

Some  imforeseen  arrangements,  about  the  year 
1800,  placed  the  author  in  the  situation  of  Assist- 
ant to  the  Professor  of  Modern  History.  In  this 
department  little  had  been  at  any  time  done*,  and 

*  Doctor  Michncl  Kearney  had  delivered  four  inlrnduclory  letturea  on  the 
litrtoi^r  oFthe  government  or  Rome,  and  doctor  Dabzac  artcrwaTiis  eight 
Iccloret  00  the  bistoijr  oC  the  coiutitution  of  the  governiaent  of  EogUnd. 


latterly  almost  nothing.  The  author  was  urged 
by  the  Provost  to  render  his  new  situation  efttc- 
tive,  and  encouragf^l  to  deliver  a  course  of  public 
lectures,  though  not  properly  the  duty  of  his 
subordinate  station.  In  compliance  with  the 
exhortation  of  his  superior,  he  looked  around  for 
some  general  view  of  modern  history,  by  which 
he  might  give  tlie  necessary  connexion  to  a  course 
of  lectures.  Prepossessed  in  favour  of  no  system, 
in  truth  not  having  thought  of  any,  he  sought 
merely  for  the  combination  of  order ;  but,  in  seek- 
ing for  this,  he  was  gradually  led  to  perceive  a 
real  combination  of  events,  as  the  parts  of  one 
comprehensive  plan  of  providential  government. 

In  looking  through  those  compendiums  of 
general  history,  which,  he  thought,  might  best 
furnish  a  plan  of  orderly  connexion,  he  consulted 
Puffendorff 's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Principal  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Euroix; ;  and 
in  perusing  this  work  of  a  Protestant  writer  he 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  representation  of 
the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome,  which  is  very 
minutely  detailed.  By  this  he  was  led  to  con- 
sider the  papacy  more  distinctly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  as  arising  naturally  out  of  the  earlier 
condition  of  modern  Europe,  and  intimately 
aflfecting  all  the  relations  of  the  states,  which  were 
gradually  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
erapure  of  the  west.    Here  he  seemed  to  have 
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/bund  a  principle  of  real  connexion,  and  not  merely 
oF  orderly  arrangement.  He  called  to  mind  that 
he  had  learned  to  consider  communities  as  moral 
instruments  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  the 
Consideration  of  the  use  and  influence  of  a  state 
of  A  peculiar  character,  intimately  connected  with 
the  rest,  appeared  to  supply  a  principle  of  unity, 
by  which  some  plan  of  providential  government 
might  perhaps  be  discovered,  which  should  vindi- 
cate its  truth  by  its  manifest  tendency  to  advance 
the  improvement  of  mankind.  The  papacy,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  an  abuse 
and  an  evil,  might  be  admitted  as  furnishing  the 
connecting  principle,  since  he  had  learned  to  con- 
sider war  itself  as  beneficial,  and  even  as  the  pro- 
per agehcy,  by  which  one  community  influences 

Much  however  remained  to  be  determined,  be- 
fbre  an  orderly  combination  of  the  events  of 
modern  history  could  be  distinctly  conceived, 
such  as  might  be  acknowledged  to  exhibit  the 
plan  of  a  providential  government.  I'he  author 
accordingly  proceeded  to  examine  the  histories 
of  the  several  states  of  Europe,  beginning  with 
the  history  of  France,  in  which  country  Charle- 
magne re-established,  after  a  little  more  than 
three  centuries,  the  empire  of  the  west.  The 
very  particular  analysis,  which  Mably  had  made 
of  this  history,  drew  him  to  the  perusal  of  the 
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works  of  that  writer ;  and  in  these  he  found  a 
specific  notion  of  a  balance  of  power,  as  consist- 
ing, not  simply  in  a  general  system  of  international 
associations,  but  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
political  interests,  in  which  a  predominant  power 
should  excite  the  apprehension  and  resistance  of 
the  other  states,  and  a  secondary,  but  yet  con- 
siderable power,  might  afford  protection  to  these, 
by  connecting  them  with  itself  in  one  combined 
plan  of  resistance.  This  notion,  which  is  strictly 
agreeable  to  the  facts  of  history,  supplied  a  prin- 
ciple of  combination  for  the  later  period  of  modem 
history,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  papacy  was 
opposed  by  the  reformation,  as  the  papacy  itself 
had  done  for  the  earlier  jjcriod,  in  which  a  balance 
of  power  had  not  yet  been  constituted,  and  a 
general  union  of  the  states  of  Europe  was  alone 
to  be  considered. 

In  studying  the  application  of  the  notion  of 
JVJably,  the  history  of  the  two  important  treaties 
of  WestphaUa  and  Utrecht  came  to  be  examined, 
the  former  having  mainly  adjusted  the  political 
relations  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth,  the  latter 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  examination 
two  observations  presented  themselves,  by  which 
the  plan  was  at  length  completely  formed.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  adjustments  eifected  by 
these  two  treaties  were  different,  the  former  hav- 
ing  constituted  Austria  the  predominant,  and 


France  the  opposing  power,  the  latter  having 
placed  France  in  the  position  of  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain  in  that  of  France.  It  accordingly 
occurred  to  the  author,  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  arrangement  of  a  balance  of 
power,  the  Austrian  and  the  French,  and  that 
the  former  was  but  preparatory  to  the  latter. 
The  other  observation  was  that,  though  almost 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  concerned  in  the 
negotiations  of  \Vestphalia,  the  northern  govern- 
ments were  not  included  in  those  of  Utrecht,  and 
that  their  interests  were  separately  adjusted,  first 
by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  and  then  by  that  of  Ny- 
stadt.  It  then  occurred  that,  in  the  progressive 
formation  of  the  system  of  Europe,  it  had  resolved 
itself  into  two  combinations  of  states,  a  principal 
one  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  among  its 
component  governments,  and  an  accessory  com- 
posed of  the  four  governments  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  having  for  its  object  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  first  of  these  countries. 
The  plan  of  the  theory  was  then  completed.  All 
whi(^  was  afterwards  to  be  done,  was  to  fill  up 
the  outline. 

From  this  detail  it  must  appear,  that  the  sys- 
tem now  proposed  has  been  formed  as  abstract- 
edly from  all  prepossessions,  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. As  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of 
light,  and  a  confirmation  of  its  prodigious  velo- 
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city,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  measure  the 
parallax  of  a  star,  so  in  this  case  was  the  plan  of 
a  providential  government  suggested  to  the  au- 
thor, when  the  orderly  combination  of  a  course  of 
lectures  was  the  object  of  liis  inquiry.  The  seve- 
ral notions  also,  which  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther in  forming  it,  had  been  received  from  the 
most  heterogeneous  sources,  from  the  writings  of 
an  unitarian  minister  of  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England,  of  a  Lutheran  jurist,  and  of  a  French 
Jjolitieian,  and  from  the  histories  of  important 
negotiations.  During  nine  years  the  original 
suggestion  had  lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  when 
it  was  called  into  activity  by  the  duty  of  an  un- 
sought situation.  It  moi-eover  belongs  to  this 
system,  that  he  had  nothing  to  justify,  or  to  con- 
demn. He  is  not  required  by  his  theory  to  vindi- 
cate, or  to  censure,  any  transaction,  all  being, 
according  to  it,  conducive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  same  end.  The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew's day  is  as  much  a  part  of  such  a  scheme, 
fts  the  reformation ;  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of 
James  II.,  as  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
^Villiam  III.  He  had  only  to  endeavour  to  show 
how  each  transaction  has  been  by  its  consequences 
a  part  of  a  combined  whole,  having  for  its  general 
issue  the  improvement  of  human  society ;  how 
each  leading  individual,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive,  or  tlie  quality  of  his  conduct,  was  an 


agent,  though  free  and  unconscious,  in  the  »te- 
cution  of  the  plan  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  pro- 
ridence.  Concerning  the  political  questions  of 
his  own  time  and  country  the  author  has  else- 
where maintained  decided  opinions  :  but  he  h^ 
carefully  abstained  from  converting  his  examina- 
tion of  general  history  into  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  passing  day.  His  view  was  too 
high  for  such  an  object.  If  is  hope  of  advancing 
securely  in  a  new  path  of  philosophy  would  not 
permit  him  to  embarrass  himself  with  speculating 
on  tlie  consequences  of  recent  events. 

In  executing  the  details  of  his  plan,  the  author 
has  rarely  introduced  an  observation  from  himself 
concerning  the  consequences  of  events.  Those, 
which  he  found  in  the  writings  of  various  authors, 
were  nearly  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  testi- 
mony of  men,  who  could  not  have  contemplated  his 
pUn.  In  no  instance  has  he  ascribed  any  event 
to  a  direct  interposition  of  the  divine  providence, 
all  events  being  in  his  view  alike  providential. 
He  has  indeed  cited  such  observations  of  others, 
as  laTourable  to  his  design  of  proving  the  reality 
rf  a  providential  government,  inasmuch  as  they 
refer  the  actions  of  men  to  such  a  consideration 
of  human  affiiirs.  They  have  not  however  been 
the  observations  of  religious  enthusiasts,  for  they 
have  been  cited  from  Davila,  the  duke  de  St. 
SimoD}  and  the  marquess  de  Torcy. 
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If  bishop  Butler  has  pronounced  the  moral 
government  of  God  to  be  placed  quite  beyond 
our  comprehension,  he  has  said  the  same  of  his 
natural  government,  so  that  the  judgment  of  that 
eminent  reasoner  is  not  more  adverse  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  work,  than  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  natural  philosopher.  The  truth  is  that  it  is 
not  adverse  to  either,  the  bishop  having  considered 
the  government  of  God  only  in  its  relation  to  his 
own  attributes,  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness, 
I  not  to  the  concerns  of  men.  No  inference  there- 
fore can  be  made  from  it,  which  should  discourage 
an  examination  of  moral  and  political  combina- 
tions, as  they  may  be  conceived  to  have  actually 
favoured  the  progress  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness. 

Among  the  sermons  of  Barrow  is  one  on  the 
unsearchableness  of  the  divine  judgments,  in 
which,  with  much  amplification,  he  has  extended 
the  exclamation  of  the  apostle  (Ep.  to  the  Ro- 
mans, xj.  33)  on  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  to  all  the  concerns  and 
relations  of  men,  as  if  we  must  ever  be  unable  to 
form  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  providential 
government  of  God.  But,  in  his  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  subject  of  tlie  discourse,  he  lias,  not 
very  consistently,  represented,  that  the  difficulty 
'  shoidd  quicken  our  industry  in  observing  and 
considering  the  works  of  providence,'  so  that  even 
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according  to  liim  the  subject  is  open  to  human 
investigation,  and  by  its  very  difficulty  solicits  a 
more  attentive  inquiry.  His  notion  of  a  provi- 
dential government  indeed  supposes  special  inter- 
positions of  the  Almighty,  which  do  not  ordinarily 
fall  nithin  the  cognisance  of  man ;  but  he  ac- 
knowledges the  principle  assiimed  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  that  the  free  will  of  man  is  concurrent 
with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  God  having,  as 
he  has  remarked,  '  a  perfect  foresight  of  contin- 
gent events/  The  writings  of  Bacon  also,  though 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  any 
general  plan  of  providential  government,  but 
merely  an  occasional  illustration  of  divine  judg- 
ments, contain  an  expression  very  directly  appli- 
cable to  much  of  the  discussions  of  the  present 
work  *,  for  he  describes,  as  deserving  attention, 
the  divine  counsels  at  length  plainly  manifesting 
themselves  by  circuitous  combinations  of  events. 

Tlie  work,  which  is  now,  in  this  altered  form, 
again  presented  to  the  public,  has  occupied  during 
thirty  years  the  chief  portion  of  such  attention, 
as  the  author  could  spare  from  urgent  and  almost 
engrossing  duties.  It  has  not  been  the  amuse- 
ment of  literary  leisure,   seeking  an  agreeable 

•  T*Iia  sunt  vindictn  ser»  et  inopinte;  salutes  subito  affulgentes,  et 
uuperata;  crmeiliadivinapeT  ambages  rerum  torluosas,et  slapendtu  spiras, 
taadtan  te  man\festi)  exjicdienlia ;  et  similio.— De  Augm.  Scicnt,  lib.  ii> 
cap. II. 


pocupation  for  disengaged  thoughts,  but  the  laboup 
of  one,  who  was  forced  to  withhold  from  almost 
necessary  recreation  the  intervals  in  which  it  was 
prosecuted.  In  this  system  indeed  has  long  been 
the  home  of  his  thoughts,  to  which  he  has  gladly 
retired  from  annoyance  and  fatigue,  sure  to  find 
in  it  an  interest,  by  which  his  power  of  exertion 
would  be  new-strung.  In  bringing  it  to  its  pre- 
sent state  he  has  been,  perhaps  fortunately,  free 
from  every  influence  of  personal  consideration,  for, 
though  he  willingly  acknowledges  to  have  expe- 
rienced much  courtesy  and  kindness,  he  1ms  no 
other  acknowledgment  to  make.  His  path  he 
has  marked  out  for  himself;  and  he  has  trodden 
it  amidst  difficulties,  which  might  have  justified 
him  in  relinquishing  it.  Should  it  be  hereafter 
deemed,  that  he  has  opened  to  mankind  a  new 
and  interesting  region  of  philosophy,  he  bequeaths 
with  it  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity  the 
shackles,  with  which  he  has  been  long  fettered, 
ill  this  at  least  resembHng  the  discoverer  of  th9_ 
western  world. 


Armagh,  \1lk  Ftbruary, 
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HISTORY 

PHILOSOPHICALLY    ILLUSTRATED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Two  works  only,  which  proposed  to  exhibit  a  philo- 
sophy of  history,  have  been  known  to  the  autlior  of 
these  volumes.  One  of  these  is  that  most  unworthy 
production  of  Voltaire,  which  possesses  no  other  pre- 
tension to  the  name,  than  that  which  may  be  con- 
ceived by  such  a  mind  as  his  to  belong  to  a  defence 
of  infidelity.  To  the  single  object  of  calumniating  the 
Christian  religion  every  part  of  it  is  directed  ;  and, 
if  this  be  philosophy,  the  work  maybe  admitted  to 
deserve  its  name.  The  other  is  the  treatise  of  Her- 
der, a  German  writer,  intitled,  '  Outlines  of  a  Philo- 
Htphy  of  the  History  of  Man,'  published  originally 
at  Weimar  in  the  year  1784.  Evidently  the  work  of 
a  man  of  genius,  the  latter  presents  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  reflections ;  and,  though  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the  author 
by  no  means  correspond  to  our  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy, yet  his  representations  are  not  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  any  systematic  design  of  disparaging 
the  mission  of  our  Redeemer.  In  a  philosophical  view 
howerer  the  treatise  of  Herder  is  exposed  to  much 
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objection.  A  philosopbical  view  of  history  seems  to 
require,  either  that  we  should  propose  to  reduce  into 
a  scientific  arrangement  the  histories  of  various 
governments,  and  by  contemplating  their  general 
classes  endeavour  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their 
action,  or  that  we  should  consider  them  as  dissimilar 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  whole,  illustrating,  by 
their  common  tendency  towards  a  general  result, 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  the  great  contriver. 
It  appears  that  there  should  be  either  generalization 
or  combination.  In  the  work  of  Herder  however 
there  is  neither.  He  has  regarded  each  government 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  result  of  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar causes,  industriously  proscribing  the  notion  of  a 
combined  subserviency  of  parts,  and  conceiving  that 
he  had  framed  a  foundation  for  a  philosophy  of 
history,  when  he  contended  that  every  form  of  society 
bad  naturally  and  necessarily  arisen  in  its  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  every  possible  form  either  has 
Bomewhere  existed,  or  will  hereafter  exist.  Such  a 
theory  exhibits  rather  the  fatalism  of  the  German 
theatre,  than  the  orderly  creation  of  an  intelligent 
being,  manifesting  by  its  hannony  the  attributes  of 
its  author. 

Two  theories  have  indeed  been  proposed,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  believed,  that  the  events  of 
human  history  might  be  reduced  to  a  system,  though 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  verity  either  by  apply- 
ing it  to  historical  details.  These  were  the  system 
of  optimism  devised  by  Leibnitz,  and  that  of  per- 
fectibility, proposed  by  Turgot,  and  maintained  by 
Condorcet.    The  former,  which  was  the  production 
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of  an  age  of  relicious  seriousness,  proposed  to  recon- 
cile the  appearances  of  the  moral  world  with  the 
attributes  of  God  ;  the  latter,  the  work  of  an  age  of 
philosophical  inhdelity,  to  accommodate, them  to  the 
ambitious  aspirings  of  man. 

The  heterodoxy,  or  rather  the  infidelity  of  Bayle, 
Gfare  the  impulse,  which  excited  the  imagination  of 
the  German  philosopher.  Embarrassed  by  the  great 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin  of  evil,  Bayle  had 
Bought  refuge  in  the  Manichean  opinion',  which 
assumed  the  existence  of  two  independent  and  con- 
tending principles,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of 
CTil.  To  this  monstrous  doctrine  Leibnitz^,  in  the 
year  1710,  opposed  that  of  optimism,  in  which  it  is 
held,  that  the  world,  though  not  free  from  natural 
and  moral  evil,  is  yet  the  best,  which  it  was  possible 
to  couBtruct,  the  evil  of  either  kind  being  in  the 
emaltest  quantity  possible,  and  being  followed  by 
the  raoBt  advantageous  consequences.  The  doctrine 
of  optimism  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  derived  from  Plato,  who  had  spoken  in.  tliis 
manner  of  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  formation 
of  tJie  universe*.  That  which  Plato  had  taught  of 
matter,  Leibnitz  applied  also  to  the  circumstances 
and  agencies  of  reasonable  creatures. 

The  manner  in  which  the  existence  of  evil  is  ex- 
plained agreeably  to  tlie  doctrine  of  optimism,  has 
been  illustrated  by  its  author  in  a  philosophic  fic- 
tion *.  The  story,  which  had  been  begun  by  Lauren- 
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tius  Valla,  feigned  that  Sextus,  the  son  of  the  second 
TarquJD,  went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  tiie  oracle  of 
Apollo  in  regard  to  his  destiny.  The  oracle  foretold 
that  he  would  violate  Lucretia ;  and.  when  Sextus 
complained  of  tlie  prediction,  Apollo  replied,  that  he 
was  but  the  prophet,  that  Jupiter  had  regulated 
every  thing,  and  that  to  that  deity  his  complaint 
should  he  addressed.  Here  the  fiction  of  Valla  ter- 
minated. Leibnitz  continued  it  by  supposing  that 
Sextus  went  accordingly  to  Dodona,  to  prefer  his 
complaint  to  Jupiter ;  that  Jupiter  replied,  that  he 
needed  only  to  absent  himself  from  Rome  ;  and  that 
Sextus  declared,  that  he  could  not  renounce  the  hope 
of  acquiring  possession  of  the  crown.  The  high-priest 
is  then  described  as  enquiring  of  Jupiter,  after  the 
departure  of  Sextus,  why  he  had  not  granted  him  a 
different  will.  Jupiter,  in  reply,  sent  the  high-priest 
to  Athens,  to  consult  MineiTa,  who  showed  him  the 
palaceof  the  Destinies,  containing  a  representation 
of  every  possible  universe,  from  the  worst  to  the 
beat.  The  high-priest  perceived  in  the  best  the 
crime  of  Sextus,  iirom  which  sprang  the  liberty  of 
the  Roman  state,  a  government  fruitful  in  virtues, 
an  empire  beneficial  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race;  and  he  could  ui^e  no  further  objection. 

It  has  been  urged,  as  the  grand  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  optimism*,  that  it  denies  the  freedom  of 
the  Deity,  who  is  desrribed  as  choosing  of  necessity 
that  world,  which  approaclies  nearest  to  absolute 
.porflBcUoO.    Mallebranche,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the 
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doctrine,  could  find  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
titan  that  the  Deity  was  free  to  have  not  acted  at 
ail.  But  a  more  obviously  formidable  objection  is, 
Uiot  it  belongs  not  to  man  to  determine  what  is  the 
be&t,  which  is  possible  for  a  being  of  in6nite  per- 
fection. For  this  it  would  be  necessary,  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Leibnitz  himself,  that  the  high- 
priest  of  Jupiter  should  discover  to  us  the  palace  of 
iho  Destinies,  and  exhibit  all  the  models  of  possible 
creation.  AVe  may  be  able  to  ascertain  that  every 
thin^r  however  in  itself  evil,  tends  in  its  conse- 
quences to  good,  though  utterly  incompetent  to  de- 
termine what  is  absolutely  Ute  best.  The  distinction 
is  important,  and  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine 
of  uptimism. 

This  doctrine  attracted  the  satire  of  Voltaire,  who 
baa  ridiculed  it  in  his  etory  of  Candide.  Indepen- 
dently indeed  of  any  objection  of  a  philosophical  na- 
ture, it  was  in  his  time  sufficiently  discredited  by  the 
principle  of  piety,  on  which  it  was  founded.  It  had 
therefore  been  completely  exploded,  when  the  grand 
and  interesting  crisis  of  the  French  revolution  had 
opened  the  minds  of  phdosophical  men  to  large  aud 
splendid  views  of  future  improvement ;  and  another 
system  became  necessary,  for  satisfying  the  desire 
of  comprehending  the  moral  scheme  of  the  history 
of  ratui.  Condorcet  accordingly,  amidst  the  worst 
liorrom  of  that  bloody  struggle,  meditated  on  the 
doctrine  of  perfectibility.  The  work,  in  which  this 
doctrine  is  maintained,  is  a  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  tlie  energy  of  philosophical  enthusiasm,  or 
rather  of  an  intellectual  heroism,  which,  disregarding 
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present  and  personal  Bufferinp^,  could  indulge  itself 
in  the  contemplation  of  tlie  felicity  of  future  gene- 
rations. The  author,  proscribed  by  a  sanguinary 
faction',  mid  driTen  to  the  extreme  of  human  misery, 
had  thought  of  composing  a  vindication  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  conduct;  but,  disdaining  to  proceed  in  an 
undertaking  relative  only  to  himself,  he  determined 
to  bequeath  to  posterity  his  persuasion  of  the  future 
perfection  of  his  species. 

Condorcet  reduced  his  speculations  of  perfection 
to  three  objects'' ;  the  destruction  of  inequality  be- 
tween different  nations,  the  progress  of  equality  in 
one  and  the  same  nation,  and  the  intrinsic  im- 
provement of  individual  men.  In  respect  to  each 
of  these  he  contended  that  nature  has  tixed  no 
limit  to  our  advances.  In  regard  to  the  third  and 
last  of  them  he  maintained  that,  though  the  native 
enei^  of  the  human  understanding  should  not  be 
augmented,  yet  the  mass  of  knowledge  would  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  and  that  new  modes  of  in- 
struction, improving  with  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, would  even  increase  the  facility  of  the  acqui- 
sition. Man  however  he  thought  susceptible  of  a 
physical  and  moral  perfectibility.  He  did  not  in- 
deed venture  to  suppose,  that  immortality  would 
ever  be  actually  attained  ;  but  he  presumed  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  would  be  extended  beyond 
any  assignable  limit. 

To  this  extravagant  system   Condorcet  himself 
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discovered  an  objection  in  the  possible  limitation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence^.  The  mode  of  obviating 
it  be  has  not  explicitly  stated ;  but  he  has  intimated 
that  the  remedy  should  be  sought  in  preventing  the 
undue  increase  of  the  number  of  the  species,  by  some 
means  which  our  present  notions  of  morality  would 
condemn.  The  same  ditficulty  has  since  been  con- 
sidered, though  without  a  reference  to  his  doctrine, 
by  Mr.  Malthu3^  who  has  sought  a  remedy  in  the 
iBihience  of  moral  restraint,  preventing  an  escesBive 
Dnmber  of  marriages.  To  the  necessity  of  this  re- 
medy Mr.  Sadler  has  recently  opposed  a  new  doc- 
trine, that'*,  without  any  such  restraint,  the  prolific 
power  of  thespecieswillbe  diminished  as  population 
is  increased,  so  that  the  number  shall  be  naturally 
adjusted  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Though  both  these  doctrines  are  exposed  to  un- 
answerable objections,  each  seems  to  have  some  real 
foundation  in  truth  and  nature.  With  Leibnitz  every 
reflecting  man  will  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that 
good  predominates  over  evil,  though  he  would  not 
venture  to  pronounce  with  him,  that  every  thing  is 
actually  the  best,  which  a  being  of  inhnite  perfection 
is  able  to  accomplish.  With  Condorcet,  whoever 
reviews  the  history  of  the  world,  must  be  satisfied 
that,  however  retrograde  the  species  may  sometimes 
appear,  there  is  yet  a  general  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  human  aflairs ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  this  progress  may  in  future  ages  be 
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greatly  extended,  though  Iiis  wild  speculations  of 
general  equality,  and  of  the  oi^anic  perfectibility  of 
man,  must  be  rejected.  If  therefore  any  new  sys- 
tem should  be  devised,  it  ought  to  be  so  constructed, 
as  to  include  a  partial  correspondence  to  each  of 
these  two,  embracing  so  much  of  truth,  as  each  of 
them  contained,  and  excluding  the  extravagancies, 

■  with  which  that  truth  was  blended. 

In  the  system  here  offered  to  the  public  it  is 
proposed  to  illustrate,  agreeably  to  the  doctriue  of 
optimism,  the  general  prevalence  of  good,  and,  in 
correspondence  to  that  of  perfectibility,  the  genera 
progress  of  human  improvement.  But  that,  by  which 
it  is  essentially  characterised,  is  what  may  be  deno- 
minated dramatic  combination.  The  view,  which  it 
presents,  is  that,  while  a  general  prevalence  of  good, 
,and  a  general  progress  of  improvement,  are  disco- 
verable in  the  combinations  of  the  events  of  history, 
these  events  do  also  appear  to  constitute  one  great 

'  drama  of  the  divine  government,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are,  with  a  strict  unity  of  action,  subordinate 
and  conducive  to  the  result.  If  such  a  system  can 
be  satisfactorily  established,  the  history  of  the  world 
will  assume  the  character  of  that  of  a  single,  but 
^arious  nation,  embracing  numerous  provinces,  each 

\  ,pf  whicli  has  its  own  local  and  separate  interests, 
but  is  yet  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  connexion, 
ty  which  it  is  united  to  the  rest,  and  involved  with 
thenvin  ageneral  tendency  to  a  common  catastrophe. 
Human  history,  if  it  can  be  invested  with  this  cha- 
racter, will  not  only  acquire  a  simplicity,  which  is 
in  every,  suhiect  of  enauiry  d,elightful  to  the  mind, 
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Tmt  -Will  lead  our  thoughts  directly  td  ihfe'<i6rit^(i1si- 
tion  of  the  unity,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity.  That  God  is  one,  and  wise,  and  good,  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  philosopher,  who  surveys  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  world.  Thesame  would 
be  the  conviction  of  the  political  enquirer,  if  he  could 
discover  that  the  agencies  of  men  have  been  com- 
bined, like  tiiose  of  material  nature,  and  that  wisdom 
and  goodness  alike  characterise  the  combination. 

The  relations  of  the  genera]  system  of  human 
society,  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  exhibit,  may 
often  be  snch,  in  which  no  mutual  intluence  is  at  all 
discorerable,  but  merely  a  common  tendency  to  the 
same  result.  It  may  however  be  easily  conceived, 
that  the  depression  of  one  government,  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  anotlier,  though  not  connected  by  any 
direct  political  agency,  may  yet  be  parts  of  one  com- 
prehensive plan  of  moral  government,  as  they  may 
sererally  tend  to  tlie  same  issue.  The  compulsory 
union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  exposed  its  Indian 
dependencies  to  hostile  attack,  just  when  the  uew- 
fonned  states  of  the  Datch  republic  were  ready  for 
the  agression.  The  political  degradation  of  the 
Spanish  government,  freeing  France  from  a  struggle 
for  continental  empire,  and  Britain  from  commercial 
competition,  left  these  two  governments  at  liberty  to 
maintain,  by  mutual  opposition,  the  balanced  policy 
of  Europe. 

As  the  whole  of  human  society  is  considered  as  a 
system,  the  parts  of  which  are  bound  together  in 
mutual  relations,  so  is  each  community  considered 
aa  itself  a  moral  system,  deriving  its  active  powers 
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from  its  component  individuals,  and  reciprocally 
communicating  to  these  individuals  its  collective  in- 
fluence. Every  community,  or  state,  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  possessing  a  two-fold  activity,  as  it 
acts  either  upon  the  genera!  system  of  human  so- 
ciety, or  upon  the  human  beings,  of  which  it  is  itself 
I  constituted.  In  either  view  a  government  must  be 
considered  as  an  instrument  of  the  moral  providence 
of  God,  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency,  or  to  be  re- 
duced to  weakness  and  decay,  to  be  aggrandised  by 
accession  of  territory,  or  to  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed, as  may  suit  his  purposes.  The  revolutions 
of  history  are  the  processes,  by  which  these  instru- 
ments are  altered  and  adjusted. 

The  study  of  history,  prosecuted  agreeably  to  these 
principles,  is  an  attempt  to  discover  traces  of  design 
and  combination  in  those  numerous  changes,  which, 
however  disorderly  and  unconnected  they  may  at 
first  appear,  must  all  have  been  really  combined 
■with  perfect  wisdom,  if  we  acknowledge  the  reality 
of  a  divine  superintendence.  The  study  of  ma- 
terial nature,  in  which  so  much  wise  and  bene- 
ficent contrivance  is  everywhere  discovered,  is 
not  so  directly  interesting  to  reasonable  creatures, 
as  that  of  the  moral  providence,  to  which  they  are 
themselves  subject.  It  was  necessary  indeed  that  a 
very  long  period  of  time  should  be  suffered  to  elapse, 
before  the  combinations  of  the  moral  government 
of  God  could  be  satisfactorily  discovered  in  their 
,  Ksults.  At  this  time  however  it  may  perhaps  be 
I  found,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  has  been  removed, 
and  that  the  tendencies  of  the  past  measures  of  the 
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divine  government,  however  inexplicable  they  must 
formerly  have  appeared,  may  now  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned. 

For  analysing  the  revolutions  of  history  it  is 
Duuufestly  necessary,  that  political  agencies  should 
be  reduced  to  tlieir  several  classes,  since  we  should 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  form  a  distinct  judgment  of 
the  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  any  event- 
These  agencies  are  some  general,  and  some  con- 
tingent ;  and  in  the  consideration  of  them  writers  of 
different  descriptions  have  gone  into  opposite  ex- 
tremes. Those,  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  civil 
society  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  research,  have 
been  anxious  to  reduce  its  clianges,  as  much  as  pes- 
siblct  to  the  regularity  of  science,  and  have  there- 
fore depreciated  the  importance  of  those  contingent 
causes,  which  occasionally  disturb  their  uniformity. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  object  has  been  to 
(Uiiplay  tlieir  ingenuity  as  historians,  not  as  framera 
of  a  philosophic  system,  have  been  inclined  to 
represent  every  incident,  as  the  effect  of  particular 
causes  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  conse- 
(jUfUces,  and  every  individual  concerned  in  it  as 
exercising  an  important  influence  on  the  result. 
Too  great  a  love  of  simplicity  on  the  one  part,  and 
too  much  refinement  on  tlie  other,  have  in  this,  as  la 
other  enquiries,  embarrassed  and  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind ;  and  the  true  method  of  consider- 
ing history  appears  to  consist  in  combining  the  ope- 
ration of  more  limited  and  contingent  agency  with 
those  more  general  influences,  which  introduce  so 
much  uniformity  into  political  revolutions. 
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It  has  been  somewhere  remarked  by  Montesquieu, 
that  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
be  the  ruin  of  a  state,  there  must  have  been  a 
more  general  reason,  why  the  loss  of  a  battle  should 
ruin  it.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  may 
furnish  a  satisfactory  example  of  this  remark, 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings  would  not  have  been 
followed  by  so  great  a  revolution,  if  various  predis- 
posing causes  had  not  prepared  the  kingdom  for  the 
change.  Different  classes  of  political  causes  should 
therefore  be  constituted ;  and,  while  a  principal  im- 
portance is  ascribed  to  those  of  a  general  nature, 
which  affect  our  whole  species,  however  circum- 
stanced, a  due  regard  should  also  be  given  to  those 
more  limited,  and  even  personal  agencies,  which 
diversify  their  operation. 

The  causes  hitherto  assigned  for  political  events 
do  not  form  a  perfect  enumeration,  or  at  least  have 
not  been  stated  with  sufficient  precision  and  distinct- 
ness. These  causes  appear  to  be  all  reducible  to 
six  classes :  1 .  universal ;  2.  local ;  3.  personal ;  4. 
adventitious  ;  5.  existing  institutions  ;  and  6.  exter- 
nal compression. 

The  principal  of  these  classes  is  that,  which  has 
been  placed  first  in  order,  and  has  been  denominated 
the  class  of  universal  causes,  as  comprehending  those 
consisting  in  that  common  constitution  of  human 
nature,  which,  if  not  counteracted,  or  modified  by 
others,  would  determine  men  uniformly  to  adopt  a 
similar  conduct  in  similar  circumstances.  Because 
those  causes  are  thus  counteracted,  or  modified,  po- 
litical predictions  are  proverbially  fiedlacious  ;  but  it 
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does  not  follow  from  this  consideration,  tlmt  they 
have  not  had  their  operation,  since  the  influence  of 
the  counteracting  or  modifyino;  agencies  would  have 
been  much  greater,  and  their  effects  more  important, 
or  more  direct,  if  these  had  not  acted.  Hume  has 
even  undertaken  to  prove  particularly",  that  there 
are  in  politics  some  principles  almost  as  general  and 
certain,  as  those  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Of 
these  he  has  alleged  as  examples  the  following  pro- 
positions : — that  an  hereditary  prince,  a  nobility 
without  vassals,  and  a  people  voting  hy  their  repre- 
sentatives, form  respectively  the  best  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  and  that,  though  free 
govemraents  have  been  commonly  the  most  happy 
for  those,  who  partake  of  their  freedom,  yet  are  they 
the  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  to  the  provinces. 

The  second  class  of  political  causes,  comprehend- 
ing those  which  have  been  denominated  local,  admits 
a  fourfold  subdivision,  these  causes  belonging  to  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  extent,  and  the  geographical 
situation  and  circumstances,  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  a  nation. 

Whether  the  influence  of  climate  should  be  ad- 
mitted among  political  considerations,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  much  and  vehemently  agitated. 
Montesquieu  was  so  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
varieties  of  climate  have  an  important  relation  to 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  political  society,  that 
he  infers  from  them  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the 
regulations  necessary  for  public  control.    His  systi 
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1 ",  one  of  those  who  have  best  speculated  on 
ogresaive  improvement  of  society.  It  is  cer- 
that  in  the  temperate  climates  the  human 
iiG^re  is  distinguished  by  a  majesty,  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  and  the  more 
soutliero  regions ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  tliat 
the  ineata)  qualities  are  generally  there  most  per- 
fect, where  the  powers  of  the  body  are  found  in  their 
greatest  perfection.  The  Laplander  and  the  Negro, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  so  degraded  a  resemblance 
of  the  man  of  the  temperate  regions,  as  reduces  us 
to  the  alternative  of  either  maintaining  that  they  be- 
long to  separate  races,  or  of  admitting  an  influence  of 
climate  capable  of  causing  this  striking  degeneracy. 
With  this  supposition,  of  the  natural  superiority  of 
temperate  regions,  the  facts  noticed  by  Montesquieu 
are  perfectly  reconcilable.  Conquests  have  com- 
monly proceeded  from  the  north,  not  because  the 
northern  people  were  a  superior  race,  but  because, 
by  the  natural  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  they 
were  retained  in  a  rude  barbarism,  which  gave  to 
them  n  relative  superiority  over  nations  corrupted 
by  the  abuses  of  civilisation.  That  they  have  not 
equally  proceeded  from  the  south,  maybe  explained 
jiartly  from  the  gcograpliical  distribution  of  the 
vortd,  which  has  on  that  side  less  exposed  the  tem- 
perate regions  to  the  vicinity  of  barbarians  ;  perhaps 
chiefly  firom  this,  that  warm  climates  do  not  create 
tile  same  necessity  of  migrating  to  the  temperate  for 
subsistence.     When  however  an  extraordinary  im- 
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pulse  operated,  to  direct  to  conquest  the  passions  of 
southern  barbarians,  the  result  has  been  not  less 
striking:  than  the  achievements  of  those  of  tlie  north. 
"Wlien  Mahomet  inspired  the  Arabs  with  fanaticism, 
the  south  poured  forth  its  armies  of  conquerors,  and, 
in  its  turn,  chastised  the  corruptions  of  perverted 
improvement. 

Though  however  climate  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cause  influencing  the  characters  and  interests  of 
nations,  it  is  not  maintained,  that  such  a  cause  must 
overbear  the  agency  of  all  others,  and  irresistibly 
determine  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  Moral  causes 
must  on  the  contrary  be  considered  as  generally 
predominant.  Of  the  superior  influence  of  moral 
causes  perhaps  the  most  decisive  example  is  the 
literary  distinction  of  the  bards  of  Iceland,  the  dreary 
■wintera  of  which  forlorn  residence  are  slill  cheered 
by  the  lingering  rays  of  its  declining  genius  '*.  How 
powerfully  these  operate,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
Olivier  has  illustrated  by  observations  made  in  the 
Grecian  islands^^  having  found  the  Greek  of  Lesbos 
deceitful, rude, timid,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  poor, 
and  tlie  Greek  of  Scio,  honest,  civil,  bold,  industrious, 
Tvitty,  intelligent,  and  rich :  in  the  latter  case  vari- 
ous privileges  had  been  conceded  for  encouraging 
the  trade  of  mastic,  which  is  produced  in  Scio,  and 
is  destined  for  the  seraglio  of  the  suUan ;  in  the 
former  the  most  frightful  despotism  had  oppressed 
the  inhabitants  without  any  mitigation. 

The  influence  of  soil  consists  in  acting  variously 

"  Travels  of  Sir  Gcoise  Maclieniip,  di.  vii. 
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on  the  mind  by  the  opposite  qualities  of  fertility  and 
barrenness.  The  facility  of  subsistence,  caused  by 
fertility  of  soil,  naturally  disposes  the  mind  to  an 
indolent  enjoyment  of  conveiiiencies  easily  procured, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborious  exertion, 
necessai^^  for  compensating  the  deficiencies  of  a 
sterile  situation,  gives  it  an  habitual  energy,  which 
urges  it  forward  with  unwearied  activity  ■",  The 
extreme  operation  of  tliese  influences  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  passive  subjection  of  the  richer  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  compared  with  the  unconquerable 
independence  of  the  tribes,  which  from  the  earliest 
ages  have  possessed  in  freedom  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
The  same  cause,  in  the  intermediate  cases,  produces 
correspondent  efiects.  It  has  accordingly  been  re- 
marked by  Montesquieu^',  that  monarchy  is  more 
frequently  found  in  fruitful  countries,  and  a  repub- 
lican government  in  those  of  a  contrary  description. 
Agreeably  to  this  observation  he  has  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  Athenian  democracy  to  the  barrenness 
of  the  territory,  and  to  the  fertility  of  Lacouia  its 
aristocratical  constitution,  which  approached  as  near 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  as  Grecian 
jealousy  would  permit.  We  may  accordingly  con- 
sider ourselves  as  partly  indebted  to  the  sterility  of 
Attica,  for  the  taste  which  has  refined,  and  for  the 
philosophy  which  has  instructed  mankind. 

But,  though  fertility  of  soil  is  in  its  general  ope- 
ration adverse  to  exertion  and  improvement,  it  ap- 

»  Curit  ocuai  morlaJia  cardn.    Virg.  Oeog.,  XCa.  i.  133. 
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pears  to  have  produced  an  opposite  effect  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  the  earliest  refinements  of  civi- 
lised life  having  existed  in  the  fertile  countries  of 
the  east  It  seems  that^,  for  commencing  the  social 
improvement  of  men,  their  situation  must  be  Such, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  should  be 
brought  together,  and  that  they  should  by  the  faci- 
lity of  subsistence  be  placed  in  the  possession  of 
some  degree  of  leisure.  Soon  indeed  the  ordinary 
influence  of  ease  begins  to  check  the  progress  of 
society,  the  corruption,  which  it  engenders,  being 
subjected  to  the  rigorous  coercion  of  that  despotic  au- 
thority, to  which  it  disposes  men  to  submit ;  and  the 
office  of  maturing  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
is  transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  countries  less 
fevoured  by  nature,  and  therefore  fitted  to  form  them 
by  laborious  and  persevering  exertion.  The  south- 
em  countries  of  Asia  have  been  the  cradle,  but 
others  less  abundant  have  been  the  school,  of  genius. 
A  third  important  circumstance  of  local  situation 
is  the  extent  of  territory,  which  has  been,  as  it  were, 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  for  the  dominion 
of  a  single  community.  The  seas,  and  rivers,  and 
mountains,  which  divide  this  globe  into  portions  of 
BO  various  magnitudes,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
merely  diversifying  its  surface.  They  constitute 
tlie  natural  boundaries  of  states,  and  thus  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  in  determining  the  extent  of 
territory,  and  the  aggregate  of  population,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  government.     So  far 

**  Euquiries  Historical  and  Moral,  zespeding  the  Character  of  Nations,  and  the 
progNM  of  Society,  by  Hugh  Murray. 
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then  as  different  modifications  of  government  will 
appear  to  be  most  suited  to  communities  of  different 
degrees  of  territory  and  population,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same, 
will  the  political  arrangements  of  the  world  corre- 
epond  to  its  natural  distribution.  As  the  numerous 
and  scattered  inhabitants  of  au  extensive  country  are 
less  capable  of  co-operating  in  the  public  measures 
of  a  state,  they  both  require,  and  admit,  a  political 
f:oD8titution  more  fitted  for  control,  than  would  be 
either  necessary,  or  practicable,  in  a  smaller  com- 
munity, the  members  of  which  could  be  more  easily 
actuated  by  a  common  feeling.  The  widely  ex- 
tended plains  of  Asia  have  accordingly  been  in  all 
times  the  theatre  of  despotic  governments  ;  the  little 
districts  of  Greece  were,  while  the  energies  of  Greece 
could  operate,  the  seals  of  republican  freedom  ;  and 
the  lai^r,  though  still  moderate  portions,  of  western 
Europe  have  been,  since  civilisation  has  introduced 
into  them  the  habits  of  political  co-operation,  sub- 
jected to  governments  modified  in  various  degrees 
between  the  extremes  of  despotism  and  democracy. 

The  remaining  division  of  local  influences  is  that 
vhich  relates  to  geographical  situation  and  circum- 
stances, in  respect  of  the  sea,  rivers,  mountains,  or 
level  country.  The  inhabitants  of  plains  are  dif- 
ferent materiids  for  political  combinations  from  those 
of  monntainous  regions  ;  and  the  vicinity  oi  the  sea, 
by  presenting  tlie  opportunity  of  maritime  enterprise, 
most  constitute  another  variety.  Plutarch  has  fur- 
nished a  remarkable  and  well-known  example^  of 
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this  distinction.  In  tliat  tumultuous  period  of  the 
Athenian  state,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  there  were,  lie  has  observed,  as 
many  parties  among  the  people,  as  there  were  dif- 
ferent tracts  of  land  in  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  being  desirous  of  a  democracy, 
those  of  the  plains  being  anxious  for  an  oligarchy, 
and  those  of  the  sea-coast  contending  for  a  mL\ed 
government.  The  security  of  a  mountainous  situ- 
ation inspires  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  can- 
not be  equally  experienced  by  the  exposed  inhabit- 
ants of  the  open  country,  while  the  inhabitants  of  a 
coast  combine  with  the  submissive  spirit  of  an  ex- 
posed situation  the  energy  derived  from  the  activity 
of  commerce.  The  distribution  of  property  also  is 
naturally  different  in  the  three  cases,  and  this  differ- 
ence must  influence  the  political  character  of  the 
people.  In  mountainous  tracts  there  is  rarely  found 
that  great  inequality  of  possessions,  which  in  level 
countries  creates  a  necessary  subordination  ;  and  in 
maritime  situations  the  changing  nature  of  commer- 
cial wealtii,  though  it  gives  being  to  unequal  for- 
tunes, yet  opens  to  every  man  tlie  opportunity  of 
affluence,  and  precludes  the  settled  authority  of 
ancient  and  hereditary  property. 

In  regard  to  this  description  of  local  causes  it  will 

be  asked,  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  political 

F  importance  should    be   attached   to    every   hill   or 

f  river,  which  diversifies   the  surface  of  a  country  ? 

Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  best  collected  from  the 

[  philosophy   of   Newton".      When  that  philosopher 
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maintained,  that  the  attraction  of  the  entire  mass 
of  the  eartli  was  the  sum  of  the  several  attractions 
of  its  component  parts,  it  occnrred  as  a  difficulty 
that,  according;  to  this  principle,  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain  should  be  perceptible ;  but,  in  reply  to 
the  objection,  he  ui^ed,  that  such  an  attraction 
ought  to  be  small  in  the  proportion,  in  which  the 
mountain  is  less  than  the  earth,  and  that  sucli  an 
inconsiderable  attraction  might  perhaps  be  actually 
perceived  by  future  observers.  The  prediction  of 
the  philosopher  has  been  fulfilled  by  Maskelyne, 
who  discovered  tlie  influence  of  the  inountani  Sche- 
hallien  in  Scotland  ^,  by  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  plumb-line  of  his  quadrant.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  give  a  corresponding  answer  to  the  political 
objector.  These  lesser  features  of  geography  can 
only  claim  an  importance  proportioned  to  their  mag- 
nitude, and  this  importance  it  may  yet  be  found  that 
they  generally  possess.  In  the  case  also  of  political 
observation  it  may  be  even  more  reasonable  to  look 
forward  to  futiire  discovery,  because  political  com- 
Irinations  are  in  their  nature  progressive,  and  the 
time  may  not  have  yet  arrived,  when  the  intluence 
of  a  particular  mountain  or  river  should  be  actually 
exerted.  The  mountain,  which  for  ages  has  been 
but  an  idle  solitude,  may  at  length  furnish  some 
community  with  tlie  principle  of  its  independence ; 
the  river,  which  has  long  flowed  to  the  sea  in  useless 
obscurity,  may  yet  supply  the  spring  of  industry 
and  improvement :  and  each  may,  in  some  future 
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conflict,  determine  tlie  fortunes  of  nations,  and  in- 
fluence the  political  relations  of  the  world. 

The  third  class  of  political  causes  includes  the  in- 
fluences of  the  personal  qualities  and  circumstances 
of  individuals.  This  class  those,  who  speculate  on 
political  subjects,  seem  genenilly  desirous  to  exclude, 
because  they  interrupt  the  regularity  of  analogical 
reasoning  by  tlie  introduction  of  contingencies,  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  settled  principles,  and  thereby 
deprive  political  philosophy  of  that  uniformity  of  ap- 
plication, which  they  are  anxious  to  establish.  But, 
if  the  general  nature  of  political  principles  be  founded 
only  on  the  presumed  uniformity  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  individuals,  every  deviation  from 
tliis  uniformity  must  induce  a  correspondent  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  connected  with  it,  for  which 
a  due  allowance  ought  to  be  made. 

It  is  indeed  tnie,  that  the  operation  of  the  same 
general  causes  must  diflTuse  over  a  community  a 
general  uniformity  of  character.  If  however  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  native  vigour  in  the  human 
soul,  which  may  be  influenced,  but  is  not  necessarily 
controlled  and  subdued,  by  external  agencies,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find,  in  the  clianges  of  society, 
some  effects  of  the  peculiarities,  by  which  indivi- 
duals are  discriminated.  3Iany  have  been  the  lead- 
ing individuals,  who  were  the  mere  pageants  of  their 
situations  ;  but  what  influence  of  situation  could 
have  formed  a  Charlemagne,  or  an  Alfred  i  The 
subtlety  or  the  weakness,  the  passion  or  the  caprice, 
of  any  powerful  individual,  or  even  the  craft  or 
inadvertence  of  some  subordinate  agent,  may  de- 
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cWrely  detennine  the  most  important  concerns  of  a 
|m>ple.  In  the  first  i^truggle  of  the  EiigHsh  refonn- 
ftt&oti  the  unusu'dl  precipitation  of  tlie  Roman  cardi- 
nals", combined  with  the  accidental  delay  of  a  car- 
rier, frustrated  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  which  would 
have  retained  the  English  monarch  in  his  connexion 
with  tlie  see  of  Rome.  In  our  own  part  of  the  united 
kia^dom  the  design  of  a  bloody  persecution  was 
defeated  by  the  address  of  an  innkeeper",  who  stole 
the  commission,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  pack 
of  cards.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
effected,  not  only  what  did  not  belong  to  her  age  and 
situation,  but  what  perhaps  could  not  have  been 
effecteil  by  any  other  agency ;  a  Genoese  mariner, 
with  the  persevering  ardour  of  genius,  wrought  a 
revolution  in  the  entire  system  of  the  world,  by  tlie 
discovery  of  a  western  continent :  and  the  inventor  of 
the  Bleam-engine  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  poli- 
tical agent,  who  established  the  manufacturing  great- 
ness of  the  British  empire,  soon  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
the  liberties  of  men .  Amoii  g  sovereigns  too  minorities 
and  matrimonial  alliances  are  often  important  to  the 
public  interests,  and  in  some  governments  tlie  dif- 
ference of  sex.  Austria  has  been  notoriously  distin- 
guished by  the  ac<iuisitions  derived  from  matrimo- 
nial alliances". 

The  consideration  of  personal  causes  relates  to  an 
object  different  from  that,  to  which  the  other  cla.s3es 

"  ButiKi'*  Uul  of  the  Reform ,  put  I.  book  ii.  p.  131.    Loudon  171  A. 

"  Lalwid'i  Hiil.oflieliuia,  vDLii.p.2l4,  note.     Dublin,  iJJ'd. 
*  Agnablf  tu  the  well  known  epigram  sttribiitcfl  lo  Blatlhii;  Corriiiiiii,  king  of 
Hnqiwjr:- 
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of  political  causes  belong,  for  by  tliem  the  providen- 
tial agency  of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  the 
world  appears  to  be  maintained.  Political  causes  of 
every  class  may  indeed  he  considered  as  originally 
constituted  by  the  appointment  of  God,  when  he 
framed  tlie  moral  system  of  human  society;  but  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  agency  must  be  considered 
as  continuing  to  depend  upon  the  determination  of 
the  supreme  ruler,  who,  for  tlie  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes,  raises  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
removes  according  to  his  high  pleasure,  appropriate 
agents,  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  mankind  by 
virtues  or  vices,  by  genius  or  imbecility,  perhaps 
only  by  age  or  connexion.  A  manifest  advantage 
may  be  discerned  in  the  occasional  combination  of 
these  contingent  causes,  with  those  which  are  per- 
manent and  uniform  in  their  operation,  as  they  lead 
the  observer  of  human  events  to  the  consideration 
of  liim,  who  mleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  ami  givetk 
iktm  to  whomsoever  he  tciU.  They  rouse  the  mind 
from  the  dull  and  unthinking  lethargy,  which  tlie 
uniformity  of  the  divine  administration  is  so  apt  to 
occasion,  as  the  comet,  by  the  eccentricity  of  its 
course,  attests  the  freedom  of  that  being,  who  gave 
BO  much  regularity  to  the  planetary  system. 

Perhaps  indeed,  in  an  extended  view  of  the  pro- 
vidential administration  of  the  moral  world,  it  would 
be  found,  that  much  of  the  influences  of  individual 
peculiarities  consists  rather  in  accelerating,  than  in 
disposing  events.  When  the  materials  of  a  new 
government  require  to  be  brought  into  combination, 
some  peculiarly  characterised  agent  is  often  brougUt™ 
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forward,  whose  qualities  especially  adapt  him  to  tlie 
office  :  when  a  state  is  sinking  in  decay,  tlie  charac- 
ter of  its  ruler  is  frequently  marked  by  a  weakness 
or  corruption,  exceeding  that  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of 
a  declining  dynasty :  and,  when  a  portion  of  some 
great  government  is  to  be  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  formed  into  a  distinct  community,  individual 
irritation  and  imbecility  are  not  seldom  found  to 
anticipate  the  operation  of  general  causes,  by  acce- 
lerating the  dismemberment.  The  agency  of  pecu- 
liarly characterised  individuals  is  indeed  the  enginery, 
by  which  God,  in  his  providence,  controls  the  regular 
operations  of  the  moral  world ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
frequently  e  niployed  in  analogy  to  the  laws,  by  which 
those  operations  are  usually  governed,  not  disturbing 
the  course  of  human  affairs  by  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  revolutions,  but  hastening  the  changes, 
which  might  have  been  naturally,  though  more  slowly 
effected,  and  thus  accomplishing  more  rapidly  the 
plans  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 

The  fourth  class,  or  that  of  adventitious  causes, 
comprehends  those  influences,  which  have  been  com- 
municated from  one  country  to  another,  whether  the 
communication  is  made  by  the  migration  of  men,  or 
of  opinions.  These  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
new  causes,  effecting  new  operations  in  human 
society,  when  they  have  in  any  manner  been  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  communities,  circumstanced  differently 
from  those  in  which  they  had  originated.  Of  tlie 
infiucnce  of  the  migration  of  men  an  example  may 
be  taken  from  the  communication  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
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Used  life  to  the  nule  inhabitants  of  early  Greece, 
by  the  colonists  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia ;  and,  for 
modern  times,  from  the  -various  and  important  effects 
produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  north.  Of  that  of  the  migration  of  opinions  a 
very  remarkable  one  may  be  derived  from  the  fortune 
of  the  imposture  of  Mahomet,  which  was  originated 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Arabia,  was  dif- 
fused by  conquest  into  countries,  in  which  it  could 
not  have  arisen,  was  then  voluntarily  adopted  by  the 
Tatar  conquerors  of  those  countries  in  their  igno- 
rance of  a  better  religion,  and  has  continued  to  this 
day  the  support  of  a  political  despotism  among  the 
Turks,  while  the  hordes  of  Arabia  wander  over  their 
deserts  in  their  primitive  liberty.  The  influence  of 
ancient  literature  on  modern  governments  may  sup- 
ply another  instance  of  the  migration  of  opinions, 
the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  having  introduced 
a  republican  education  into  the  monarchies  of  modern 
Europe,  and  having  thereby  contributed  to  form  that 
spirit  of  moderated  subordination,  which  baa  fostered 
liberty  where  it  existed,  and  has  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied its  place,  where  it  was  unknown.  These  causes 
too  may  operate  through  the  agency  of  individuals, 
or  their  writings.  Thus  Volney  thinks  it  probable**, 
that  the  conquest  of  Asia,  achieved  by  Alexander, 
may  have  sprung  from  the  penisal  of  the  poem  of 
Homer ;  but  regards  as  certain,  lliat  the  history  of 
Alexander,  composed  by  Quintus  Curtius,  was  the 
moving  principle  of  the  enterprise  of  Charles  XII, 


•'Lcf)UilBittaiie,l>p.234,3».    Plm,u.3, 
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i-fll'fiweden,  which   terminated  in  establishing  the 
ies8  of  Russia. 

class  of  existing  institutions,  like  that  imme- 
diately preceding,  contains  influences,  which,  though 
originally  derived  from  other  causes,  become  princi- 
ples in  their  subsequent  operation,  because,  in  the 
continued  existence  of  governments,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  they  may  operate  in  cases,  in 
which  they  could  not  have  been  at  fii-st  established. 
Laws  and  institutions  survive  the  occasions  and 
ciicumstances,  which  gave  them  being,  and  then 
act  upon  the  society,  in  which  they  have  been 
itished,  sometimes   for  its  advantage,  in   other 

to  its  injury.  To  the  influence  of  the  laws 
and  Laconia  it  has  been  ascribed^,  that 
the  latter  was  the  last  Gi-ecian  state,  which  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the  former 
the  last,  which  submitted  to  the  Romans.  The 
violent  convulsion,  which  overthrew  tlie  monarchy  of 
France,  was  on  the  other  hand  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  nobility 
in  a  period  of  the  government,  in  which  the  com- 
moua  bad  become  qualified  to  aspire  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  share  of  political  importance.  This 
class  of  causes  corresponds  to  that  inertness,  which 
in  mechanical  operations  maintains  an  impulse  once 
communicated,  until  it  is  changed,  or  destroyed,  by 
aome  other  power. 

In  the  last  class  are  included  those  influences, 
which  act  irom  without,  and  serve  to  give  combiua- 

"  E*pnt  da  Loix,  U* .  i<r.  cb.  6. 
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tion  and  vigour  to  political  society.  This  subject 
has  been  partly  considered  by  Ferguson,  who  ims 
justly  observed^'  that,  witliout  the  rivalship  of  nations, 
and  the  practice  of  war,  civil  society  itself  could 
scarcely  have  found  an  object,  or  a  form ;  and  that 
we  should  expect  in  vain  to  give  to  the  multitude  of 
a  people  a  sense  of  union  among  themselves,  if  we 
were  not  assisted  by  the  operation  of  foreign  hostility. 
War,  however  it  may  shock  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
is  the  great  principle  of  social  combination.  The 
selfishness  of  individuals  is  suppressed  in  the  anxiety 
to  strengthen  tlie  united  effort  of  a  community  for 
the  general  protection  ;  and  tlte  public  spirit  of  a 
nation,  weak  and  inefficient  while  produced  only  by 
the  kindly  sympathies  of  our  nature,  is  excited  to  its 
utmost  energy,  when  the  necessity  of  resisting  ex- 
ternal enemies  has  combined  with  them  the  acrimo- 
nious dispositions  of  the  lieart.  This  principle  is 
in  the  moral,  that  which  repulsion  is  in  the  material 
world  ;  and,  though  the  aggregation  of  a  society  is 
begim  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  social  qualities 
of  meu,  yet  to  the  repulsion  of  some  other  combina- 
tion of  men  must  it  be  indebted  for  the  consistency^*, 

"  Essay  on  thu  Ilistoty  of  Civil  Society,  part  i.  leel,  i. 

"'  ThE  cBte  of  the  Jewish  aation,  like  other  ifxceplioni,  senes  la  CBlnblisli  the  rule. 
As  thul  ootiaa  wtu  to  be  taught  la  ilepeail,  iiiil  ujmn  iticir,  but  upon  Gud.  >t  wu 
withdmim  froai  the  ujifency  uf  olhen,  mid  ilixipUiied  iu  tbe  tolitudei  at  Ambiii 
by  ipedkt  interpoutioiu. 

The  liaitation  of  Ihe  luuMnal  dulnge,  whicli  wat  Dertr  to  bv  repesteil,  may  fumisli 
BDOIher  illmtiation.  We  hate  rvnun  lo  iDrer  rrom  leveTal  parlii-ulsra,  thut  pulilical 
nciety  did  nolpropcilj  exiit  befon  the  lime  of  Nimiuil,  the  muse  of  which  probably 
wu  the  extraordinnij  longevity  of  the  anlndiluviitni,  which,  while  it  suppurted  the 
■utharity  of  treclitiou,  precluded  the  excilenieDt  otfonledhy  the  probBbility  of  iippedy 
Biiccisaiga  to  uIvubIu^'S  actually  enjoyeil  by  other  men.  Wu  have  indeed  reHsun  la 
buUtce,  that  the  dnceadMil*  of  Ckin  wen  leparated  (toai  the  remaiuddr  of  tb«if 
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which  gives  it  the  unity  of  a  people,  and  brings  into 
activity  the  powers,  which  it  contains.  In  the  pe- 
riod of  national  difficulty  the  general  intellect  of  the 
community  appears  to  dilate  itself  into  a  nobler 
magnitude.  The  hero  aud  the  statesman  alone  are 
called  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  country ;  but  a 
sjTnpatlietic  ardour  is  communicated  from  class  to 
class,  and  the  philosopher  with  his  eagle-ken  pene- 
trates into  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  poet  with  the 
glance  of  imagination  catches  bright  visions  of  an 
ideal  world,  the  artist  infuses  into  matter  the  sensi- 
bility and  the  intelligence  of  moral  existence. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  being  to  illustrate 
a  providential  government  of  human  affairs,  it  is 
necessary  to  obviate  an  objection,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
parently exposed,  that  it  represents  our  actions  as 
controlled  by  a  moral  necessity.  This  however  can- 
not be  justly  imputed  to  the  system  here  proposed. 
It  represents  the  Almighty  as  preparing  and  direct- 
ing the  combinations  of  human  aflfairs  by  his  fore- 
knowledge, without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
his  creatures.     It  describes  him  as  sending  into  the 


c^  and  thin  driven  away  rrom  the  moia  Boureeorpatriuchalaiithorily;  uidmay 
Ktme  thkt  Ibii  (cpacatian,  as  it  threw  them  more  upon  their  own  eiertiona, 
■ted  the  iavention  of  the  uierularta,  which  isrecoided  to  hare  been  begun  among 
Tbdr  remoteniifi!  from  patriarchal  cootrol  would  at  the  same  lime  have  girea 
a  dej^eiBcy  of  monJi,  no  that,  nhen  tho  two  riicci  became  united  by 
*,  thii  beiag  probably  the  nwaning  dF  the  union  of  lAe  loni  u/  Gad  with 
I  of  nidi,  a  corruption  of  mannen  began  generally  to  pretail,  which 
lo  be  caiKCled  by  a  colamily  dustiuctlTe  of  the  whole  Bi«da>,  except  a  ungta 
ilf ,  which  tnumnitled  the  acquired  improienienl  williout  Ihit  corruption.  In  thii 
cue  aadoacauld  not  b«  disciplined  by  nation,  because  political  locioty  did  nut  yet 
oiM.  The  iun^h  of  humau  lile  wsa  tlwa  rap  idly  reduced,  political  Hicivly  began  to 
(onn  diitiact  natioai.  and  anothur  doluge  could  not  lucome  necciiaiy.  The  eompo- 
uti«e  isproiement  of  the  descenilants  of  Cain  jnuy  bnvubeea  the  cause  of  the  attoc- 
bTFOeat  aKiibcd  to  Me  davghleri  of  mtn. 
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*world  for  his  own  purposes  human  agents  variously 
endowed^  and  removing  them  as  those  purposes 
may  require ;  as  foreseeing  the  conduct  of  the  agents 
Mrhom  he  thus  introduces,  with  all  its  results,  but  in 
no  case  as  controlling  that  conduct  by  direct  inter- 
position. If  we  believe  in  prophecy,  we  must  admit 
the  prescience  of  God,  and  this  alqne  is  assumed. 
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BrriKW  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  FROM  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 

WBSTERN  EMPIRE,  IN  THE  YEAR  476,  TO  THE  BEGIN- 

NINQ  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PrtdupotUion*  to  fht  Combinations  of  Modern  History. 

The  period  to  be  reviewed  in  this  treatise  extends 
from  the  suppression  of  the  western  empire  in  the 
year  476  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  of  France  in  the  year  1789,  a  period 
exceeding  thirteen  centuries,  and  so  distinguished  from 
preceding  events  by  one  great  convulsion,  and  from  those 
which  have  already  followed,  or  may  hereafter  follow, 
by  another,  as  to  present  a  vast  number  of  events  which 
may  be  studied  as  a  whole.  Of  this  great  period  it  is 
to  be  shown,  that  all  the  transactions  which  it  compre- 
hends, however  diversified,  and  however  destitute  of 
direct  connection,  have  yet  been  instrumental  to  a  com- 
mon result,  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
men. 

Before  these  transactions  are  examined  in  their  detail, 
it  is  necessary  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  pre- 
dispositions, by  which  preparation  mav  have  been  made 
for  the  general  improvement  of  society ;  for  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  God  should  have  willed  this  improve- 
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ment  without  so  disposing  the  circumstances  of  nations 
as  to  qualify  them  for  the  attainment. 

In  this  inquiry  an  observation  presents  itself,  which 
belongs  indeed  to  the  whole  extent  of  human  history,  as 
it  relates  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
It  is  apparent,  at  the  first  inspection  of  a  map  of  the 
earth,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  dry  land  is  included 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  instead  of  being  equally 
distributed,  as  might  naturally  Jiave  been  expected, 
between  the  northern  and  southern  regions.  On  the 
one  side  of  the  equator,  therefore,  is  almost  the  entire 
scene  of  human  activity,  while  the  other  is  almost  wholly 
abandoned  to  a  waste  of  waters.  This  observation  bears 
a  remarkable  correspondence  to  the  system  of  unity  in 
the  moral  government  of  God)  which  it  is  proposed  to 
establish.  If  climate  be,  as  has  been  stated,  one  of  the 
causes  affecting  and  modifying  human  society,  a  unity 
of  plan  requires  that  there  should  not  be  two  distinct 
and  yet  corresponding  sets  of  climates,  comprehending 
equal  portions  of  land  and  water  similarly  distributed. 
Two  systems  of  countries  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
formed  instead  of  one ;  the  temperate  region  of  a 
southern  system  would  at  length  oppose  its  improvement 
to  that  of  the  temperate  region  of  the  north ;  and  the 
unavoidable  collision  of  two  interfering  combinations, 
while  it  obstructed  the  further  improvement  of  each, 
Would  confound  every  conception  of  a  common  super- 
intendence, controlling  and  combining  their  operations. 
Such  a  collision  is,  however,  effectually  precluded  by 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  but  a  single  system.  The  habitations  of  men  are 
comprised  under  a  single  set  of  climates,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  other  hemisphere  being  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  more  than  appendages  to  the  rest ;  and,  while  only  Bo 
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much  of  the  water  has  been  admitted  into  the  northern 
region  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  its 
arantries,  the  southern  has  been  constituted  the  grand 
repository  of  this  element. 

With  that  part  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  sur- 
face which  has  relation  to  the  transactions  of  ancient 
history,  the  present  treatise  has  no  concern.  Western 
Europe,  as  the  special  theatre  of  the  various  improve- 
laents  to  be  now  examined,  demands  a  principal  share  of 
attention ;  and  the  remoter  countries  of  the  world  are 
then  to  be  considered  as  its  appendages. 

Western  Europe  is  singularly  fitted  by  its  local  cir- 
camstances,  not  only  for  forming  within  itself  a  very 
improved  condition  of  social  existence,  but  also  for  be- 
coming the  moral  centre,  from  which  such  improvement 
shoDJd  be  ultimately  spread  over  the  earth.  Placed 
almost  wholly  within  the  temperate  climates,  it  possesses 
the  original  advantage  ascribed  to  such  a  situation :  more 
intersected  by  water  than  any  other  large  portion  of  the 
world,  it  presents  the  greatest  possible  excitement  to 
human  activity  ;  naturally  divided  into  territories  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  it  favours  that  limitation  of  dominion 
which  is  salutary  to  the  civil  liberties  of  men  ;  and,  bor- 
dering the  Mediterranean  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  other,  it  enjoys  the  most  diversified  means  of 
communication.  In  these  our  islands,  too,  it  seems  to 
have  been  furnished  with  an  organ  peculiarly  accom- 
modated to  both  purposes  of  forming,  and  of  communi- 
cating,  a  system  of  social  improvement,  as  they  are 
especially  fitted  for  the  former  by  their  peculiar  magni- 
tude and  the  security  of  their  situation,  and  for  the  latter 
by  those  maritime  circumstances  of  situation,  which  fitted 
them  for  establishing  a  maritime  empire,  and  becoming 
connected  with  the  most  distant  regions  of  tlie  globe. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  western  Europe  ia  not 
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only  fitted  generally  to  excite  aad  to  improve  the  ac- 
tivities of  men,  but  also  naturally  adapted  to  become,  for 
a  time,  the  theatre  of  two  distinct  but  unequal  com- 
binations  of   states,    such  as  we    know  to    have    ac- 
tually existed  within  this  region.     While  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  advances,  as  a  great  peninsula,  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  ocean,  the  remote  regions  of  the 
north  have  their  separate  Mediterranean,  round  which  it 
was  natural  that  a  separate,  though  a  less  important, 
combination  of  governments  should  for  a  time  be  consti- 
tuted, between  them  being  placed  that  open  communica- 
tion for  the  barbarian  nations,  in  which,  as  D'Anville '  has 
remarked  of  the  extended  plains  of  Tatary,  '  they  were 
I  moved  about  like  the  billows  of  an  agitated  sea.'     That 
I  fluch  a  double  formation  should  have  existed  we  may 
How  understand,  since  the  distinctness  of  the  two  com- 
binations was  terminated  at  the  close  of  the  struggles  of 
I  the  French   revolution ;    for  we   may  now  reasonably 
collect,  that  the  object  of  the  smaller  and  less  perfect 
combination  of  the  north  was  to  prepare  that  great 
power  of  Russia,  which  mainly  assisted  in  overthrowing 
the  colossal  despotism  of  France.     Even  the  rude  in- 
feriority of  the  chief  power  of  the  secondary  combination 
appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  its  inter- 
position ;  for  a  people  so  little  advanced  in  refinement 
was  safe  from  the  contagion  of  political  and  moral  cor- 
ruption, and  a  country  so  little  improved    could  with 
less  injury  sustain  the  ravages  of  its  formidable  invaders. 
The  continent  of  Africa,  nowhere  penetrated  by  gulfs, 
and  little  intersected  by  rivers,  is,  in  its  physical  cha- 
[  racter,  contrasted  to  the  European  continent,  to  which  it 
1  is  locally  opposed.    The  great  mass  of  its  population 
I  lias,  accordingly,  exhibited  none  of  that  mental  activity, 
by  which  the   inhabitants  of  Europe  have  been  cha- 


'  Elats  fbrmfg  en  Europe  apres  b  Cbule  de  TEmpiie  K,  p.  260, 
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racterized.  The  Mediterranean  coast,  indeed,  has,  in 
various  ao^es,  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  European  civilization.  The  early  refinement  of 
Egypt  guve  to  Greece  the  first  rudiments  of  arts  and 
institutions ;  the  military  spirit  of  Carthage,  combined 
as  it  was  with  maritime  enterprise,  disciplined  to  foreign 
conquest  the  growing  empire  of  Rome ;  and  the  Moham- 
medan states,  afterwards  established  on  this  coast,  con- 
stituted a  chain  of  communication,  by  which,  in  a  later 
period,  the  empire  of  the  Arabians  aited  upon  the 
modem  system  of  the  west.  This  instrumentality  of  the 
African  coast  appears,  however,  to  have  been  guarded 
by  the  interposition  of  extensive  deserts  between  it  and 
the  interior  countries,  the  progress  of  civilization  having 
been  in  this  manner  effectually  diverted  from  wasting 
itself  upon  an  African  population,  and  directed  towards 
the  region  in  which  it  might  be  beneficially  received, 

In  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  the  middle 
regions  of  Africa  appear  to  have  borne  the  same  burthen, 
which,  in  each  particular  society,  falls  upon  the  inferior 
orders.  The  less  improved  countries  of  the  world  have 
indeed,  in  all  ages,  supplied  the  others  with  slaves. 
Accordingly,  in  that  most  curious  account  of  the  trade  of 
Tvrc,  which  is  given "  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  slaves  are 
mentioned  as  imported  from  Greece  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Black-sea.  Africa  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the 
permanent  repository  of  servile  labour,  because  least 
susceptible  of  civilization.  The  African  slave-trade^  has 
accordingly  been  shown  to  be  a  system  of  no  modern 
date ;  and  though,  in  modern  times,  the  wants  of  America 


■  Cb.  roiiv.  13. 

*  Leo  A&iouiiu  aara,  book  vii.  '  The 
king  of  Bonici  leiit  for  the  merchBDfi  of 
BimT]r,  uid  «illeil  (bem  to  biiag  him 
jtiiMl  Man  of  boiwi ;  tor  in  this  couatry 
Hwj  D*cd  le  exebuige  honei  far  ilivea, 


bonbcit  the  tncKbanf  a  were  cooitraitied 
Id  Btay  Toi  thair  tlavvi  lill  the  king  ce- 
tumeil  home  coDqaeior  with  K  ([Teiit  m  ~ 
ber  at  captives,  nntl  satiiGeil  his  craiH 
for  their  borHS.'     He  aadl,  '  The  Hag 
maketh  invasiong  but  e»er^  yeur  once, 
olid  that  at  one  sut  and  apminled  liiDe  o^   - 
the  year.' — GeO)^.  Hist.  ofAftica,  tMa|t   ~^ 
bj-Poiy,pp.293,m,    Utti.\W»;' 
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have  carried  away  far  the  greatest  numbers,  yet  a  con- 
siderable traffic^  of  the  same  kind  is  regularly  managed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  with  the  Moham- 
medan nations. 

To  this  consideration  of  the  instrumentality  of  the 
middle  region  of  Africa  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  justified;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  has 
existed,  and  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  the  country,  in  which  it  has  chiefly  pre- 
vailed. Great,  doubtless,  have  been  the  horrors  of  that 
commerce,  which  has  annually  transplanted  so  many 
thousands  to  the  transatlantic  regions,  stimulated  as  it 
was  by  the  avidity  of  extensive  and  profitable  speculaf- 
tions ;  and  it  will  for  ever  crown  with  glory  the  British 
empire  that,  though  its  greatness  was  founded  upon  its 
trade,  it  has  voluntarily  renounced  a  traffic  so  grievously 
objectionable.  But  slavery  of  a  milder  description  seems 
to  be  a  natural  condition  of  our  social  progress.  Only 
when  improvement  has  been  considerably  advanced,  can 
the  voluntary  industry  of  the  freeman  be  prudently  sub- 
stituted for  the  constrained  toil  of  the  slave,  because 
then  only  can  such  regulations  be  introduced,  as  may 
render  a  state  of  freedom  consistent  with  the  welfare  of 
the  poor.  Busbequius*  for  Germany,  and  Fletcher*  for 
Scotland,  lamented  the  mistaken  liberality,  which,  by 
indiscreetly  emancipating  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
had  involved  them  in  the  miseries  of  poverty;  and 
the  historian  ^  of  the  poor  has  declared  his  opinion,  that, 
after  all  which  had  been  recently  urged  against  slavery, 
it  was  probably  most  objectionable,  as  creating  a  class  of 
citizens  who  have  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 

^  *  From  Abyssinia  the  cara?an8  cany  Residence  at  Tripoli,  p.  185.    Lond.  1816. 

yearly  to  Cairo   nearly  two   thousand  '  A.  O.  Busbequii  fipist.  p.  160.  Lugd. 

QMoes,  these  poor  creatures  having  un-  Bat.  1633. 
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society.  The  political  mischief,  stated  by  this  writer,  ig 
even  cotnpeneated  by  another  important  consideration. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  wherever  slavery  is  esta- 
blished, those  who  are  free  are  most  proud  and  jealous 
of  their  freedom,  which  to  them  is  not  merely  an  enjoy- 
ment, but  a  rank  and  a  privilege.  What,  therefore,  is 
lost  to  the  public  by  the  degradation  of  the  laborious 
poor,  may  thus  be  supplied  by  the  increased  intensity  of 
the  independent  spirit  of  their  superiors ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  while  it  simplified  the  processes  of 
their  governments,  may  have  contributed  to  inspire 
them  with  that  love  of  liberty,  which  animated  their 
genius,  and  is  still  imbibed  in  our  classical  education. 

America,  which  is  probably  destined  to  be  hereafter 
the  scene  of  new  and  important  combinations,  has  already 
exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  developing  the 
commercial  activity  of  Europe.  The  mines  of  America 
furnished  the  means  of  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
Indian  commerce ;  the  great  archipelago  of  the  West  In- 
die* invited  the  industry  of  Europeans  to  a  nearer  and 
more  convenient  traffic ;  and  the  flourishing  settlements 
o(  the  northern  continent  provided  a  growing  market  for 
the  manufacturing  skill  of  Great  Britain.  Humboldt* 
has  justly  remarked,  that  the  great  isthmus  of  America 
has  been  for  ages  the  bulwark,  of  the  independence  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  have  hitherto 
preserved  those  regions  from  the  enterprise  of  Europeans, 
which  has  found  elsewhere  sufficient  occupation  ;  but, 
perhaps,  a  further  destination  of  this  difficult, '  though 
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narrow  barrier,  may  be  conjectured,  as  it  may  seem 
have  been  designed  that  the  commerce  of  these  countries 
should  thereby  be  reserved  for  the  future  agj^randizement 
of  America. 

Asia,  in  nurturing  the  early  improvement  of  mankind, 
has,  in  ancient  times,  dbcharged  its  peculiar  function, 
To  that  continent,  the  improvement  which  it  had  so  nur- 
tured is,  doubtless,  in  some  future  period,  to  be  restored, 
when  it  shall  have  been  matured  in  the  other  regions,  to 
which  it  had  been  transmitted  ;  but  in  the  period  of  time 
now  to  be  considered,  it  has  been  merely  subordinate  to 
the  arrangements  of  Europe.  It  long  continued  to  furnish, 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  south,  and  the  Tatars  of  the  north, 
a.  force  of  compression  to  consolidate  the  rising  system 
■of  the  west;  by  presenting  an  object  for  the  enterprises 
of  the  crusaders,  it  exercised  a  various  influence  on  the 
general  state  and  relations  of  European  society ;  through 
the  Spanish  establishments  of  the  Arabians,  it  conveyed 
lo  Christendom  the  refinement  which  had  characterized 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia ;  and  by  the  trade  of 
Hindostan  and  China  it  has  aggrandized  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  Great  Britain. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  general  distribution  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  correspondence  to  the  trans- 
actions of  modern  history,  we  now  proceed  to  that  of  the 
nations  which  have  been  engaged  in  this  great  drama, 
that  we  may,  if  it  be  possible,  discover  whether  they 
were,  in  any  respects,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  parts, 
which  they  have  severally  sustained. 
,  In  the  first  general  and  indistinct  view  which  we  take 
6f  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  west,  we 
are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  melancholy  struggle 
.between  civilization  and  barbarism,  in  which  the  latter 
unhappily  prevailed,  and  thus  entailed  upon  the  world 
long  succession  of  violence  and  ignorance.    The  splem 
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trtitf  of  Roman  triumphs  has  pre-occupied  our  minds 
with  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the  destroyed  government ; 
the  wisdom  of  Roman  legislation  has  accustomed  us  to 
regard  the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome  as  almost  identi- 
fied with  the  civilization  of  our  species  ;  and  the  adopted 
Hterature  of  Greece  has  added  its  captivating  brilliancy 
to  the  other  interesting  recollections  of  Roman  greatness 
aod  dignity.  Opposed  to  this  empire  we  conceive  a 
nniUitude  of  savage  hordes,  bursting  from  regions  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  eagerly  possessing  them- 
selves of  treasures  which  they  knew  not  how  to  enjoy, 
overu- helming  in  one  mingled  mass  of  ruin  all  the  arts, 
by  which  human  life  had  been  raised  so  highly  above 
their  own  low  condition,  and  by  their  long  protracted 
violences  almost  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  the 
improvement  of  preceding  ages.  A  closer  inspection 
wili,  however,  discover  to  us  that  the  empire  had  suffered 
so  deep  and  fatal  a  degeneracy,  that  its  continuance,  if 
it  bad  been  politically  practicable,  could  not,  in  a  moral 
view,  have  been  desirable  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  tribes  by  which  it  was  overpowered,  rude  and  bar- 
barous as  they  were,  possessed  those  sound  and  manly 
qualities  which  the  corrupted  slaves  of  Rome  had  wholly 
lost,  and  were,  therefore,  fitted  to  renovate  the  energies 
of  the  empire,  and  to  prepare  it  for  assuming  another 
and  a  better  form.  The  great  struggle  then  between 
the  Roman  empire  and  the  northern  nations,  instead  of 
appearing  to  be  the  mere  conflict  of  civilization  and  bar- 
barUm,  should  present  itself  to  us  as  the  salutary  combi- 
nation of  two  dissimilar  portions  of  mankind,  one  of 
which  possessed,  though  in  degeneracy  and  decay '",  the 
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elements  of  social  improrement ;  the  other,  amidst  all 
the  rudeness  of  unsettled  wildneas,  was  yet  characterized 
by  those  native  energiee.  of  mind,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  corruptions  of  civilized  society. 

The  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  "  is  represented  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  long  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  period  denominated  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  and  ending  in  the  year  180.  The  minds  of 
men,  destitute  of  the  strong  excitement  of  political  agita- 
tion, were  reduced  to  a  dull  and  spiritless  torpor,  which 
disqualified  them  for  exertion  of  every  kind.  To  the 
benumbing  influence  of  long-continued  tranquillity  was 
added,  however,  the  constraint  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Longinus  ^'  has  accordingly  represented  the 
genius  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the  succeeding  century, 
as  cramped  and  contracted,  like  the  limbs  of  children 
which  have  been  confined  by  bandages.  The  influence 
of  this  two-fold  depravation  was  conspicuous  in  every 
part  of  the  Roman  character;  literary  genius,  taste  in 
the  arts,  military  spirit,  all  withered  together,  and  pre- 
sented one  uniform  appearance  of  general  decay  ^.  In 
the  fourth  century,  learning  of  every  kind  was  aban- 
doned for  the  idle  recreations  of  the  theatre,  so  that, 
when  in  a  time  of  apprehended  famine  it  had  become 
expedient  to  diminish  the  population  of  the  capital,  the 
teachers  of  learning  were  banished,  while  six  thousand 
dancers  of  both  sexes  were  retained.  The  libraries,  we 
are  told,  were  shut  like  the  tombs ;  and  in  the  few  houses 
which  before  had  cherished  a  love  for  liberal  pursuits, 
the  indolent  gratification  of  music  engrossed  every  at- 
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tention.  Dioclesian  and  Constantine "  were  the  last 
who  erected  public  edifices  of  a  solid  and  durable  con- 
flniction ;  and  even  of  their  buildings  the  design  and 
execution  exhibited  marks  of  inferiority.  The  passion 
(or  gtalues  '*  still  remained,  prompted  by  the  ambitious 
desire  of  posthumous  reputation  ;  but  the  statues  of  this 
declining  period,  instead  of  bein<j  recommended  by  the 
skill  of  the  artist,  were  embellished  with  a  covering  nf 
gold.  The  triumphal  '*  arch  of  Constantine,  indeed, 
which  the  Romans  could  adorn  only  by  pillajfing'  that  of 
Trajan,  bore  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  extinction 
of  taste.  The  profession  of  arms "  was,  almost  from 
the  beginning'  of  the  third  century,  relinquished  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  frontiers,  who  thus  became  possessed 
of  the  power,  as  they  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  state.  The  evil,  however,  had  begun  so  early  as  in 
the  first  century,  for  Tacitus  '■^  has  represented  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  armies  as  then  consisting  wholly 
of  foreti^ers.  Even  the  population '"  of  Italy  began  to 
&il,  and  to  furnish  in  its  diminution  the  last  and  most 
decisive  proof,  that  the  empire  had  reached  nearly  to 
the  limit  of  its  natural  existence.  The  government  too, 
while  it  was  thus  tottering  in  decay,  imposed  on  its  sub- 
jects burthens  so  oppressive,  that,  at  ^"  the  time  of  its 
diseolution,  the  name  of  Roman  citizen  was  held  in 
abhorrence,  and  those  who  were  entitled  to  claim  it  went 
over  to  the  barbarians.  Justly,  then,  might  the  historian 
of  its  decline  and  fall*'  pronounce,  that,  if  all  the  bar- 
barian tribes  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  empire  of  the  west 
could  not  have  been  saved  from  destruction.     Neither 
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was  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire  effected  by  the 
sudden  shock  of  overbearing  violence,  but  by  a  change 
so  gradual,  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
other  successions  of  an  agitated  government.  Count 
Ricimer  ^^,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  barbarian 
troops  employed  for  tlie  defence  of  Italy,  reigned  in 
effect  over  that  country  during  fifteen  years,  appointing 
and  removing  emperors  at  his  pleasure,  though  he  did 
not  venture  to  assume  t!ie  imperial  dignity.  Soon  after 
death  had  delivered  Italy  from  the  real,  though  unac- 
knowledged, dominion  of  this  barbarian,  the  son**  of  a 
Roman,  who,  in  one  of  the  ceded  provinces,  had  been 
naturalized  among  the  Huns,  was  advanced  to  the  station 
of  emperor;  and,  within  a  year,  this  feeble  monarch,  by 
a  formal  act  of  abdication,  transferred  his  sovereignty  to 
Odoacer,  a  native  barbarian.  Still,  however,  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  name  prevailed,  and  Odoacer"*,  agree- 
ably to  an  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  submitted 
his  royalty  to  the  supremacy  of  Zeno,  the  eastern  em- 
peror, from  whom  he  accepted  the  title  of  patrician, 
with  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy. 

While  the  Romans  were  rapidly  degenerating  into 
that  worst  species  of  barbarism,  the  barbarism  of  cor- 
rupted civilization,  some  of  the  nations  of  the  north 
were  making  such  advances  in  improvement,  as  qualified 
them  to  cherish  in  their  future  acquisitions  the  still  re- 
maining principles  of  human  refinement,  and  to  give  be- 
ing to  communities,  in  which  these  should  be  propagated 
with  recruited  vigour.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
barbarians  were  the  Goths,  who  were  nearest  to  the  part 
of  the  frontier  of  the    empire  least  distant    from  the 
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centre.  So  early  ^  as  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  which 
V3S  begun  in  the  year  270,  and  ended  io  the  year  275, 
tie  great  province  of  Dacia  was  relinquished  to  them, 
and  the  Danube  was  constituted  the  northern  boundai-y. 
This  cession  became  the  epoch,  of  Gothic  civilization, 
many  of  the  Roman  inliabitants  remaining  in  the  aban- 
doned province,  and  introducing  among  their  new  mas- 
ters a  knowledge  of  the  conveniences  of  cultivated  life, 
Here  they  continued  during  a  century,  after  which  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Huns,  who^^  appear  to  have  received 
the  impulse  from  the  remote  confines  of  China.  The  Os- 
irogoths^,  or  eastern  tribes  of  the  Goths,  being  subdued 
l»y  that  nation,  the  Visigoths,  or  western,  entreated  the 
emperor  Valens  to  permit  them  to  pass  the  Danube,  and 
to  form  a  settlement  on  its  soutliern  side.  This  settle- 
ment was  effected  in  Mcesia  in  th  e  year  376.  From*  this 
station  they,  in  the  year  408,  invaded  Italy  under  Alaric, 
and  two  years  afterwards  plundered  the  imperial  city ; 
and  in  the  year  412,  they  were  induced  to  retire  into 
Oaui,  where  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  southern 
provinces.  In  the  following  year"'  the  Burgundians,  who 
liuring  more  than  fifty  years  had  been  settled  near  the 
Rhine,  entered  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  same  country. 
These  two  nations,  but  more  especially  the  Visigoths, 
appear  to  have  been  instrumental  in  preserving  a  portion 
wf  the  refinement  of  a  country,  which,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  had  received  considerable  improvement.  The 
dominion  of  the  Goths  was  also  extended  over  Spain, 
which  the  Vandals  abandoned  for  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa. 
The  Ostrogoths,  having^*'  availed  themselves  of  the 
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opportunity  presented  in  the  year  453  by  the  death 
of  Attila,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Huns,  to  recover 
their  independence,  received  from  the  empire  a  grant  of 
Pannonia.  This  province  is  described  by  the  Gothic 
historian,  as  then  adorned  with  many  cities,  and  was 
therefore  well  htted  for  their  improvement;  it  was  also 
conveniently  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy,  the 
scene  of  their  future  destination.  For  the  education 
of  Theodoric,  the  leader  of  the  Italian  expedition,  a 
special  provision  may  be  said  to  have  been  made,  as  he 
was,  at  tJie  age  of  seven  years,  sent  a  hostage  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  where  he  became  a  favourite  of  the 
eastern  emperor,  and  continued  to  reside  until  the  time 
of  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

It  appears  from  these  facts,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Gothic  nation  was  first  placed  for  a  century  in  an  exterior 
province  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  then  the  portion,  which 
was  afterwards  established  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  was  brought  into  a  nearer  and  more 
improved  situation,  where  it  remained  during  thirty-two 
years.  It  also  appears  that  another  nation,  which  had 
been  quietly  settled  during  more  than  the  half  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gallic  province,  occupied  about 
the  same  time  the  eastern  districts  of  that  country.  The 
fall  of  these  transalpine  territories  naturally  preceded 
the  subversion  of  the  domestic  government ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  other  portion  of  the  Goths,  which  afterwards 
founded  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  brought  into  an  inte- 
rior and  adjacent  province  at  a  subsequent  period  ;  early 
enough,  however,  to  allow  them  a.  residence  of  almost 
forty  years.  The  prince  too,  under  whose  guidance  they 
entered  Italy,  was  favoured  with  all  the  opportunities  of 
refinement,  which  the  eastern  capital  could  afford. 

While  tribes,  in  some  dei^ree  trained  to  civilization, 
were  thus  introduced  into  these  countries,  other 
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a  very  different  cliaracter  also  advanced  into  the  empire; 
aotl  it  is  particularly  remarkable  and  curious,  that  the 
tm)  principal  governments  of  the  modern  system  of 
■ations  owe  their  commencements  to  these  ruder  bar- 
barians, the  French  government  to  the  Franks,  and  the 
British  to  the  Saxons. 

The  Franks  were  a  tribe,  or  rather  an  association 
of  tribes,  which  could  boast  no  advantage  of  Roman 
culture,  and  had  not  even  become  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  religion^',  a  superior  reputation  for  valour 
being  their  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  By  these 
the  Bui^uodians  of  the  eastern  districts  were  reduced  to 
lubjecttoD,  and,  in  the  south,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was 
almost  limited  to  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  seems  as  if 
provisioD  had  been  first  made  for  the  preservation  of 
some  part  of  the  refinement  of  this  highly  cultivated  pro- 
vLDce  oi  the  empire,  by  the  earlier  establishment  of  the 
comparatively  civilized  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  and 
that  then,  from  another  quarter,  was  infused  the  spirit 
of  a  fierce  and  military  nation,  to  furnish  the  central 
coontry  of  the  future  system  with  a  principle  of  energy, 
corresponding  to  the  importance  of  its  allotted  position, 
A  similar  combination  seems  to  have  been  formed  also  in 
Italy,  by  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  Lombards, 
a  people  "  described  as  few  in  number,  but  distinguished 
hy  extraordinary  ferocity. 

The  Saxons  and  the  Angles,  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  Brilish  government,  were  yet  ruder  than  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  being  not  only  strangers  to  the 
civilization  and  the  religion  of  the  imperial  government, 
but  excited  by  their  maritime  situation  to  the  practice  of 


BBBg  them  to  conquar  or  did  ;  1  list  iihea 

Jalan,  dutiag  hk  coinmujd  in  Gaul,  h.d 

—Vie  cle  Julien,  par  M.  de  la  Blrfene,  pp. 
94,  95.    P«riB.  1775. 

Ukm  Mine  pdioiwra  of  tluil  uolion,  be 

tboi^k  hiBwlf  bound  to  leid  th.m  lo 

flwan[«tiir;  and  thuttheeiaperor.whni 

■'  Decline  Mdr»U,&c.  »•!.  if.  p.ai8, 

ka  mm  Own,  Mtid  Uut  tbey  «era  indeed 

note. 
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piracy.  In  the  habits  of  naval  enterprise  we  may  discover 
a  correspondence  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  govern- 
ment afterwards  established  in  England ;  the  relation  of 
the  rudeness  of  these  untutored  tribes  to  its  general  im- 
provement seems  to  have  consisted  more  particularly  in 
their  wild  independence.  Not  combined,  like  the  Franks, 
by  the  habits  of  warfare  under  a  single  chief,  but  divided 
into  numerous  parties  acting  under  separate  leaders,  they 
gave  a  beginning,  not  to  a  great  military  monarchy,  but 
to  a  balanced  constitution  of  various  orders.  Provision, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  another  tribe  of  northern  barbarians,  for  the 
subsequent  refinement  of  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the 
improvement  of  its  Saxon  government,  the  Normans 
becoming  qualified,  by  a  long  establishment  in  France, 
for  supplying  what  was  deficient  in  the  civilization  of 
their  brethren,  and  also  for  introducing  a  new  modifica- 
tion of  the  loose  and  disorderly,  but  free  constitution  of 
government,  which  these  had  at  length  erected. 

Of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  bar- 
barians, whose  kindred  tribes  overwhelmed  and  occupied 
the  south.  These  countries^  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  empire,  and  could  receive  improvement  only 
by  the  reaction  of  the  governments  established  in  the 
seats  of  civilization.  For  this  purpose  all  that  was 
required  was,  that  such  an  affinity  should  exist  between 
their  inhabitants  and  the  new  masters  of  the  southern 
countries,  as  might  facilitate  the  communication  of  the 
refinement  which  the  latter  had  acquired.  The  remaiu- 
ing  improvement  of  the  ruined  empire,  together  with  the 

*■  The  pTDTinivs  oF  Upper  and  Lover      15,   The  eouuirr,  indMil,  which  hai  rinca 
Germaay  vrte  on  tlie  Gallic  side  of  the       become  the  cirele  of  Suabiu,  wmi  occu- 
pied by  Ibe  Romarii  when  il  had  been 
abandoned    by   itf  fornia   iohaluluiti. 
Ibid.  p.  400. 
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attaiDments  of  its  barbarian  conquerors,  was  thus  gja- 
dually  diiTused  throu^bont  itese  northern  countries ; 
and  western  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  the  strait  of  the 
Mediterranean,  assumed  a  general  resemblance  of  man- 
ners and  of  political  constitutions,  however  diversified 
by  the  varieties  of  local  circumstances. 

The  treatise  of  Tacitus  has  rendered  every  student 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  tribes  of  ancient 
Germany,  which  acted  a  part  so  important  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modern  system.  Dise;usted  indeed  with  the 
vices  of  a  decaying  government,  he  seems  to  have  sought 
a  refuge  for  bis  feelings  in  the  contemplation  of  the  un- 
comjpted  simplicity  of  its  barbarous  neighbours,  and  to 
have  described  their  manners  with  the  same  enthusiasm, 
which  is  experienced  by  the  inhabitant  of  a  crowded  city, 
when  he  beholds  freedom  and  nature  in  some  rural 
rclreat.  But,  whatever  abatement  of  his  panegyric  may 
be  thought  due  to  this  temper  of  his  mind,  enough  of 
his  representation  must  remain  unshaken,  to  warrant  us 
m  regarding  with  respect  these  regenerators  of  the  west. 

Besides  that  hardy  spirit  of  manly  valour,  which  had 
been  lost  amidst  the  tranquil  luxury  of  an  established 
and  extensive  empire,  other  qualities  also  belonged  to 
these  barbarians,  which  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  incipient  system.  The  civilized  nations  of  the 
south  bad  cultivated  the  social  qualities  of  our  nature, 
Tmtil  individuals  had  ceased  to  feel  a  dependence  on 
themselves,  and  their  character  bad  been  degraded  by  a 
servile  submission  to  authority.  Tlie  northern  tribes  had 
retained  their  manly  independence,  because,  by  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  situation,  they  had  been  debarred 
from  that  progress  of  civilization,  in  which  it  would  have 
been  suppressed,  being  retained  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
(iOmbiQation,  in  which  the  importance,  and  even  the  per- 
sonal safety,  of  every  man  was  the  result  of  his  own 

VOL.  I.  c 
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qualities.  The  introduction  of  tribes  thus  characterized 
would  supply  the  spirit  which  waj  deficient  in  the  slaves 
of  an  exhausted  empire.  The  aggregate  population 
would  learn  to  combine  a  feeling  of  personal  dignity  with 
the  habit  of  political  submission ;  and  preparation  would 
be  made  for  constructing  that  government  of  balanced 
orders,  which  Tacitus  ^  contemplated  with  despair. 

It  must  not|  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  freedom  of 
modem  governments  is  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Ger*- 
man  conquerors  of  the  empire.  The  municipal  regu* 
lations  ^  of  the  provincial  towns  had  been  copied  from  the 
republican  regulations  of  ancient  Rome,  of  which  the 
forms  had  still  been  preserved  in  the  capital;  and  a 
number  of  little  republics,  thus  continuing  to  exist  within 
the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  furnished  the 
model  of  the  commons  of  modem  governments.  But 
the  independence  of  the  Germans  extended  through  an 
entire  constitution  that  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  in  the 
ancient  empire,  had  been  limited  to  the  interior  adminis'^ 
tration  of  cities.  Though  with  very  various  success,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  variety  of  circumstances,  every  govem- 
ment  of  western  Europe  has  accordingly,  in  some  period, 
admitted  to  its  public  councils  the  representatives  of  its 
commons,  there  to  deliberate  conceming  the  public  in*^ 
terests  in  conjunction  with  an  independent  nobility. 

Another  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Germans  was 
the  reverence  which  they  appear  to  have  entertained 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character,  neither  de- 
grading their  women  into  slaves,  like  other  barbariansi 
nor  into  objects  of  merely  sensual  gratification,  like 

^  Cunctas  nationet  et  urbes  popului,  123.    The  colonies,  too,  though  they  did 

ant  primores,  aut  liojii^  regunt :  delecta  not,  like  the  municipal  towni,  enjoy  tht 

•X  hii  et  conaociata  reipublica  fonna  lau-  privilege  of  framing  their  own  lawi,  hot 

dari  facilius  quam  erenire,  vel  si  evenit,  were  subject  to  those  of  Rome,  yet  hod 

baud  diutuma  esse  potest* — ^Annal.  lib.i?.  nearly  the  same  forms    of  rqpablina 

cap.  33.  ftdminigtration*— 'Ibid.  131. 

M  Hfinwrii,  Antiq.Roaiaii.]ih.i  app. 
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those  who  called  themselves  civilized.  The  German 
woman  waa  the  companion  of  her  husband,  participating 
h\s  cares  without  servile  drudgery,  and  influencing  his 
actions  with  the  gentle  sway  of  respect  and  aflection. 
The  continence  belonging  to  this  cliaracter,  formed  the 
most  obvious  contrast  with  the  corrupted  manners  of  the 
empire.  Salvian  **  has  declared  his  persuasion,  that  the 
empire  had  been  subjected  to  the  barbarians  for  the 
punishment  of  its  vitiated  morals,  and  has  informed  us, 
that  even  the  Vandals'",  not  satisfied  with  observing  in 
their  own  conduct  the  rules  of  chastity,  had  enforced  the 
same  sobriety  among  their  Roman  subjects. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by 
tribes  discriminated  from  the  Germans  by  almost  every 
imaginable  distinction,  the  Sla.vians^,  who  had  driven 
forward  the  Germans  into  the  empire,  succeeding  to  the 
possession  of  the  countries,  which  these  had  relinquished. 
From  the  Germans  they  differed  in  their  persons**, 
which  bore  a  Tatar  character,  in  their  language,  so  that 
the  distinction  has  been  transmitted  to  their  modern 
descendants,  in  their  dress",  which  was  loose  and 
flowing,  unlike  to  the  close  garments  of  the  Germans, 


Slc.  pp.  30,  31. 

"  The  dtisdiptioD  of  tte  penon  of 
AtUla,  in  the  UittoTy  of  Jornnnilei,  u 
cumpltttely  that  of  a  Talairi  foima  bra- 
Tin,  Into  pectore,  csptts  irraadiuri,  ouDutii 
ocuiiflj  raruB  btirbor  cauiH  upersut,  >imo 
naao,  tetar  colore. — Da  Rebus  Getici^ 
cap,  xav.     The  hiitoma  bus   uddcd, 

alUcOn  to  a  rablB  i 

avcniuo,  Ihat  he  on 

pronny   of  witehei  tad   etil  nahta. — 

Ibid.  cap.  niv. 

*"  LocupleliMimi  teale  diitingUQntur, 
DDD  fluibuiti;!  iicut  Sormata  ac  Parthi, 
uil  (tncla,  et  bid^ob  artus  eiprimviilH. 
— Tac  de  Germ,  cap,  ivU.  iTio  dine 
dress,  bo  eipnuiTe  of  the  superior  seli- 
vity  of  the  modem  inhabitoalB  of  weiterD 
Europe,  ipiieimlhuatohandcKeiidedla 
them  frum  tbcii  Qennan  ac 


"  De  Gubeia&tinae  Dei,  Ub.  vii.  In 
Afain,  he  ha*  remarked,  the  Vaodals  car- 
ried their  rECurmation  so  far,  aa  to  compel 
all  Ihe  cvnimoD  women  to  marry. 

"  "nie  Viadalt  dwelt  anciently  near 
Ibc  Pklu*  Mnitii ;  preued  by  hunger, 
thr7  nmond  to  the  Frank;,  who  were 
Wtuited  near  Ihe  Rhine,  and  frum  the 
bllet  Matimi  they  proceeded  to  Spain, — 
nrMU(n  Uiat.  \'aadal.  lib.  i.    They  seem, 

to  fanak  down  the  Roman  govemmeat  of 
HpaaOi  lU'd  '^■'*  *"  V'^piK  that  province 
Mr  tin  Rccplioa  of  the  Goths. 

*  Tha  Slanaaa  derived  iheir  name 
froM  ■  word  of  iheir  own  lanj^uajje,  i/buvi 
tttlmBa,Kgatt)ioggliir!i.  From  Iheir  name 
■rain,  in  moikin  laD)pja{^,  baB  brea 
t^en  Ihe  ^jpellation  of  IwudBmea,  the 
1*  haTing  reduced  many  of  them 
ide. — £!>(•  foimeg  ea  Europe, 
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and  in  their  mode  of  fighting  *^  which  was  equestrian. 
A  more  important  distinction  than  all  these  was,  that 
they  held  a  yet  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  **, 
being  esteemed  barbarous  even  in  comparison  with 
other  barbarians. 

The  distinctness  of  the  Slavian  population  of  the 
north-eastern  countries  of  Europe  may  be  considered,  as 
having  served  to  maintain  the  separation  of  the  two 
combinations  of  governments  heretofore  existing  in 
Europe.  If  it  was  important  that  Russia  should  have 
been  maintained  in  a  rude  independence,  that  it  might 
be  prepared  for  bearing  a  principal  part  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  from  the  dominion  of  the  French  empire, 
this  rude  independence  seems  itself  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  barbarism  of  its 
original  inhabitants,  which  was  ill-fitted  to  yield  to  the 
influences  of  southern  improvement. 

*^  Hi  tamen   (Venedi  scilicet)    inter  mentibus. — ^Tac.  de  Germ.  cap.  zlvi. 

Germanoi  potius  referontur,  quia  et  do-  ^  Tacitus  says,  of  a  deeenerate  tribe 

mus  fingunt,  et  scuta  gestant,  et  pedum  of  Germans,  the  Peucini, '  nonnihil  in 

usu  ac  pemidtate  gaudent ;  qua  omnia  Sarmatarom  habitom  fcBdantur.'-^Ibid. 
diversa  Sarmatis  sunt,  in  plaustro  equoque 
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Bidettf  ofth^  Arahi.  from  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  in  the  year  569, 
(o  Uu  nippreuioit  of  the  Caliphate  in  the  year  125S. 


Dm  iu  the  yen  569.  He  assumes  the  prophetic  character,  G09.  Flight 
la  ll«diB>,  or  Hrgyra,  622.  Conquest  of  Arnbia  compleled,  and  dralh  of  Mohammed, 
633.  ConqtMit  of  Syria,  G33.  Of  Egypt,  640.  Of  Persia,  GSl.  Beginniag  oT 
the  ijBM^  of  Ommiyah,  661.  Conquest  uf  noiihein  Africa,  709.  Of  Traosax- 
Una,  710.  Of  Spain,  711.  Snncens  defeated  by  Charles  MartuI,  732.  Bvgin- 
ninf  <rf  llw  dynaily  of  Abbai,  749,  Decline  of  the  gcnremment,  842.  Caliph 
JqioTed  of  authority,  941.  Begiauiag  of  the  Patau  or  Afghan  iljrnaity  of  India, 
Wtd.    AM  India  conquered  except  the  Deccan,   1318.     Caliphale  Buppreised, 

In  the  precediDg  chapter  those  particulars  have  been 
considered,  whether  of  local  situation  or  of  national  cha- 
racter, which  may  be  regarded  as  having  predisposed 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe  to  the  functions,  which 
they  have  respectively  discharged  in  the  combinations  of 
its  history.  Before  the  review  of  that  history  is  begun, 
it  may  be  most  convenient  to  review  the  history  of  the 
Arabs,  who  made  a  deep  and  important  impression  on 
the  system  of  Europe  themselves,  and  afterwards  fur- 
nished with  all  the  influence  attached  to  their  religion 
the  tribe  of  Tatars,  which  finally  overthrew  the  eastern 
empire,  and  established  itself  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece.  The  review  of  the  aflairs  of  Europe  may  thus 
be  prosecuted  with  less  interruption. 

In  considering  the  external  agency  of  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  on  the  European  system,  two  successive 
periods  of  time  should  be  carefully  distinguished, 
that  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the  Turks, 
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The  Arabs,  though  rude  and  ignorant  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  enterprises,  acquired,  with  their 
empire,  a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  those  whom  they 
conquered,  and  conveyed  to  the  Europeans  of  the  west 
a  knowledge  of  improvement,  which  could  not  then  have 
reached  them  by  any  other  communication.  This  people, 
therefore,  served  not  merely  to  compress  and  bind  toge- 
ther the  yet  imperfect  union  of  the  new  system  of  society, 
but  also  to  convey  to  it  the  refinement,  which  it  had 
eagerly  seized  as  the  best  prize  of  its  victories ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment of  the  Arabs  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  western  nations.  The  Turks, 
who  succeeded  the  Arabs,  borrowed  from  them  their 
religion,  and  could  not  fail  to  receive  from  them  some 
slight  tincture  of  their  refinement ;  but,  sprung  from  a 
ruder  and  less  genial  climate,  and  despising  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  had  subdued,  they  remained  barbarians  in 
the  chief  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  and  were  enemies 
to  the  arts,  not  less  than  to  the  religion  of  Europe.  The 
difference  was,  however,  well  accommodated  to  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  the  system  of  the  west.  The 
Turks,  by  their  very  barbarism,  drove  the  precious 
remnant  of  the  scholarship  of  Greece  into  Italy,  which 
had  then  been  prepared  to  receive  and  cherish  it ;  and 
the  same  barbarism,  by  obstructing  the  long-established 
communication  with  the  rich  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  east,  has  served  to  propel  into  the  ocean 
that  commerce,  for  which  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery 
at  length  opened  new  courses. 

For  explaining  the  important  distinction  observable 
between  the  characters  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  the 
first  and  most  obvious  solution  is  drawn  from  the  different 
influences  of  a  northern  and  a  southern  climate.  But  how 
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inadeqnate  is  this  solution  to  the  entire  explanation,  will 
appear  at  once  to  those,  who  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  desert  of  Upper  Egypt ',  where  an  inactive 
«nd  melancholy  mysticism  appears  to  have  been  the 
eotnbined  result  of  climate  and  situation.  One  of  those 
peculiarities,  which  appear  to  have  directed  the  excite- 
ment of  Arabian  imagination  rather  to  this  world  than 
to  the  next,  was  probably  the  position  of  the  peninsula, 
which,  the  navigation*  of  the  Red  Sea  being  dangerous, 
constituted  it  the  great  thorougfhfare  of  the  commerce  of 
India.  The  Arabs  could  not  fail  to  interest  themselves 
ia  the  traffic,  which  they  assisted  in  conveying  through 
their  deserts,  and  accordingly  they  learned  to  unite  ^  in 
the  composition  of  their  national  character,  the  industry 
of  the  trader  with  the  violence  of  the  robber.  To  this 
singular  combination  their  very  country  seems  to  have 
beea  adapted,  as  it  was  the  peculiar  region  of  the  camel, 
which  was  fitted  for  the  one  part  of  it,  and  of  the  horse, 
which  was  suited  to  the  other.  A  second  peculiarity, 
modifving  the  character  of  the  Arabians,  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  topography  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
yery  different  from  that  of  the  Egyptian  desert.  Arabia* 
is  a  mass  of  mountains,  encircled  by  a  vast  belt  of  sandy 
wastes ;  but  on  several  of  these  mountains  much  verdure 
may  be  found,  and  the  province  of  Yemen*  has  been 
described  by  Sir  William  Jones  as  the  appropriate  scene 
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of  pastoral  poetry.  Far  different  is  such  a  country  from 
the  savage  solitude  of  Egypt^  in  which  men  must  wish 
to  withdraw  their  minds  from  a  world  so  forlorn. 

Before  the  revolution  of  Mohammed',  or,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  write  his  name,  Mahomet  ^  the  noble 
and  learned  Arabs  were  tlieists,  or  worshippers  of  one 
God,  while  a  stupid  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  The  religions  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  were,  however,  not  unknown  in  the  time  of 
that  impostor.  When  the  Jews  first  came  into  the 
country  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  we  find  them  possessed  of  fortresses,  and 
engaging  in  military  enterprises.  The  religion  of  Chris- 
tians was  probably  introduced  into  it  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  church,  for  we  find  Arabians"  men- 
tioned among  those  whom  Peter  so  successfully  exhorted 
at  the  first  Christian  festival  of  pentecost;  but  the  first 
distinct  account  of  its  introduction  is  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  when  Origen""  was  invited 
into  it  from  Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince.  Nor  do 
the  labours  of  this  eminent  teacher  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced any  considerable  effect,  a  single  tribe  of  wander- 
ing Arabs  being  mentioned  as  his  only  proselytes.  That 
which  principally  brought  Christians  and  their  religion 
into  Arabia  was  its  independence.  The  various  sects  of 
heretics,  pursued  by  the  violence  of  their  orthodox  bre- 
thren, retired  from  the  scenes  of  cultivated  life  to  wilder- 
nesses, which  nature  had  formed  for  liberty. 

A  people  ardent  and  ignorant,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  religions  pur^r  than  their  own,  and  incapable  of 
appreciating  their  respective  pretensions,  was  well  pre- 

•  SuTttrjr's  Irftten  on  Egjpl,  letter  '  Dlsserlntign  on  the  Ambs,  by  Sii  W. 

'  This  lumo  is  B  pnaaive  participle  df         "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  eh«p.  ii.   r, 
the  Arabic  vvrb  inmaila,    signifying  /»       11. 
proiie.— WhitB'g  Bampton  Lecl,,  note) 
p.  33.    Dublio,  1786. 
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pared  for  the  schemes  of  an  artful  impostor  ",  who  should 
eoatrive  to  combine  whatever  might  be  most  acceptable 
in  all  the  different  modes  of  worship,  and  present  the 
aggregate  to  his  countrymen  as  a  new  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  to  recover  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  The  degree  also  of  rude  refinement,  which  cli- 
mate and  situation  appear  to  have  generated  in  Arabia, 
eupplied  a  most  commodious  instrument  in  the  admirable 
language  of  the  peninsula,  which  Sir  William  Jones  ^* 
has  described  as  inferior  to  none  ever  spoken  by  mortals 
in  copiousness  and  precision.  The  cultivation  of  this 
language  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  recreation  of 
the  Arabs.  Though  letters  appear  to  have  been  little 
known,  eloquence  and  poetry  were  studied  with  the 
utmost  attention,  solemn  assemblies  being  held  for  the 
exercise  and  display  of  genius,  and  the  children  being 
employed  in  committing  to  memory  the  most  approved 
compositions.  In  the  violence  of  the  fanaticism  with 
which  Mohammed  inspired  them,  they  became  hostile  to 
literature'^;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  the 
native  character  of  the  Arabs  had  been  suspended  by  its 
iafluence,  and  was  resumed  in  their  subsequent  patron- 
ag:e  of  letters. 


"  Mr.  WUte  hat  remulied,  that  tbe 
KiK*n  doH  not  conlua  one  single  duc- 
tria*  which  may  not  fairly  1*  derived, 
ailwr  from  the  Jewiih  and  ChriEtian 
Serirtiue*,  Ciui 

'i  curreut  in  Ihi!  east,  1 
il  Ugeaili,  UT  rriitn  the  I 
ua,  and  upiniuiu  of  the 
— Bunpton  Lcct.  p. 
cei,  howerer,  should  be  addi^d 
«  of  tbe  Peiiian  magi,  from 
winch  appear  to  have  been  Itdten  the 
HGial  ojfin,  DC  pamiliaiacal  femoJes, 
whne  ehaniu  were  lo  be  the  reward  of 
Uw  &ilhr<il.— Hiid.  nf  (he  Arabi,  by  the 
•ulhon  of  llie  Uniienal  History,  Tol.  i. 
B.  S<7.  Lmd.  1761.  Tlie  Hohamnie- 
Oiaa  *tj,  Ihatlhii  book  hubtcn  taken 
tvH  •  p«il  hook  of  Ihe  Uiiine  decrevi, 
fbm  w&eh  it  «aa  nclracted  at  Ibo  crea- 
■ioo,  ani  then  lodged  in  one  of  tbe  seveii 


which  are  beneath  the  Ihioae  of 
id  that  it  WBi  brouaht  thence,  in 
re  portions,  by  the  Aogel  Gabiiel 
to  Slohnmmeii  in  the  ijiace  of  twenty- 
three  years.— D'Herbelol,  ail.  Mriran. 
The  pretended  rerelaliuns  of  MuhamniL-d 
were  digesled  ialotheir  pretent  order  from 
the  palm-loBies  and  skim  on  which  they 
had  been  written,  and  from  the  recitaliun 
of  those  who  had  comniitled  them  lo 
EDemory,  by  Abu  Beer,  lui  immediate 
■ucceisor,  who  had  bepun  to  fear  lest 
some  part  of  (hem  might  be  loit,  as 
many  who  could  repeat  tliem,  had  been 
recently  ilaiD  in  an  enga)(ement  with  the 
followers  of  a  rival  pretender  tu  prophecy. 
—Hist,  of  th*  Arab*,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

"  Diisertation  on  the  Arabs. 

'■  Berington's  Literary  Hist,  of  the 
Uiddle  Agea,  app.  ii. 
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Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  that  of  the 
Koreish  was  the  most  respected,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  centre  of 
the  national  religion.  The  dialect  of  this  tribe  had 
attained  to  a  refinement  correspondent  to  its  distinction. 
By  the  continual  resort  of  the  other  tribes  to  Mecca", 
the  Koreish  were  furnished  with  all  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression, which  these  severally  possessed,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  guarded  against  provincial  corruptions ;  and, 
being  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  they  were 
precluded  from  such  an  intercourse  with  strangers,  as 
might  have  introduced  anoong  tliem  an  admixture  of  the 
languages  of  other  nations.  In  this  manner  was  formed 
the  dialect,  in  which  the  Koran  was  composed,  so  perfect, 
that  Mohammed,  when  he  was  pressed  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  mission  by  a  display  of  supernatural  power, 
was  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  his  book  as  an  incontrover- 
tible miracle". 

Though  Mecca  was  the  seat  of  the  most  refined  lan- 
guage of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  of  Medina '*  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  book,  as  they 
were  especially  favoured  with  the  pretended  revelation. 
To  this  city  it  was  the  fortune  of  Mohammed  to  be  forced 
to  retire  in  that  flight  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
hegrak  or  hegyra,  has  become  the  epoch  of  his  fol- 
lowers" ;  and,  as  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  this  place, 


'<  White'!  Bampt.  Lect.,  Datea,  p.  30. 

"  The  iaterpreten  of  the  Koran  agree, 
tbat  it*  mini  e!cK|ueDt  passage  ii  Ihe  fol- 
lowing, vhich  describei  Ihe  Deily  onlet- 
log  lheilehi|;e  In  ceue: — '  Garth,  swallow 
up  thy  wslera ;  yn  heaieixt,  draw  up  thaie 
which  ye  haiu  poiited  forth.  The  watei 
tlnmeclutely  withdrew,  the  commsDrline  nt 
of  Bod  wu  accDm|iliahi:d,  Ih*  ark  xtopjied 
on  the  mnunlain,  and  theie  woida  were 
heard, "  Wue  to  Ihe  wicked.'"— D'llerhe- 
lot,  art.  Alnrax.  The  hiatorian  of  (he 
Bcmui  emjiir*  hM  well  obieived,  fliat 
Ute  eloqueocu  of  Mohainiiied,  however 
ualted  by  the  divine  ottiibatea,  auit 


"  While's  Bampt,  Lect.,  notes,  p.  9. 

"^  The  tEra  of  ihe  hegyra  began  on  tha 
aiileenth  day  of  July,  in  the  yrar  of  the 
Chriitian  ana  622.  The  Arabian  year, 
hy  which  it  wu  computed,  coiuiiled  of 
354  dayu,  with  an  addilian  of  eleven  day* 
in  pvtry  perind  of  thirty  yean. — Beve* 
rid^u's  liutitutiunea,    Cbuuul.      Omar, 


the  1 


d  caliph 


r  the  a 


Abu  Beei,  introdueisd  Ihis  computation  of 
time  seventeen  yean  after  the  event,  imi- 
tating the  Cbxiitiaai,  who  then  cDunted 
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Medina  has  shared  with  Mecca  the  veneration  of  devout 
Moelems  ^. 

The  flight  of  Mohammed,  caused  by  the  strenuous 
resistance  which  the  Koreish  opposed  to  his  pretensions, 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  religion  of  the  impostor 
that  toilitary  character,  which  rendered  it  bo  formidable 
to  the  world.  In  the  weakness  of  his  beginning,  he  had 
trusted  wholly  to  the  power  of  persuasion,  and  had  ob- 
tained at  Mecca'' but  very  moderate  success,  when,  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  the  adherents  of  the  esta- 
blished idolatry  became  alarmed,  and  drove  him  from 
the  place.  At  Medina,  where  there  was  some  know- 
ledge of  the  revelations  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  his 
doctrine,  which  recognized  the  authority  of  both,  had 
been  better  received;  and,  as  he  was  pressed  by  the 
hostility  of  his  adversaries,  he  ventured  there  to  renounce 
the  pacific  character  which  he  had  before  maintained  '". 
For  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  success"  which  his 
imposture  afterwards  experienced,  may  be  assigned  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  Arabs,  the  degree  of  refinement 
existing  among  them,  the  disunion  of  their  numerous 
tribes,  the  accommodating  nature  of  hia  medley  of  reli- 
gions, and  perhaps,  above  all,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
doctrioefl  which  he  taught.  To  ignorant  heathens  he 
taught  doctrines  ",  which  were  borrowed  from  the  pure 

defutid  of 


Ihcir  jrunfrom  Iht  penccutioD  be);uu  bjf 
Undoun,  in  the  year  !i84,  wliich  sra 
tfafj  uiohI  litwraafiarlyri, — U'Mcr- 
Wot,  krt.  HigraA. 

"  tlM  MdhuimeiluiifiiTetothDimli- 
gWB  Ibe  MOW  cWom,  aignifying  an  entire 
witaaiwioBidrtipftiijntoGud.  Hence 
■  bnmd  ilu  inml  motiem,  thu  ijipelU- 
tM  of  IhoM  who  piofeH  il,  whicK  hai 
hKB  coatatcd  into  Ihi  nama  mimu/mia 

oUccUDti  nid  Fkli,  &r.  Tol.  1.  p.  ltd,  he. 

"  ia  iIm  pmctdinK  yen  be  bad  ftdnii- 
akitfiii  to  hi*  foUowen  an  uath,  wtakh 
VM  eallal  Ila  toammit  oalk,  becauiie  it 
dul  not  ebUg«  tbsiD  to  ttLe  up  anus  m 


or  hii  religioD  ;  and  in 
■eiciBi  ])■'"  of  "lo  KdC4D,  which  he 
jiretendeil  to  have  raceivad  Tioin  bexfun 
during  biH  itay  at  Hecra,  he  diiclaimi-d 
all  authority  Tor  compelliaiF  any  one  to 
einbrue  hii  diKtriuci. — Hialgiy  of  the 
Aral»,vo1.i.  p.  84 — BS. 

<'  It  baa  been  laid,  that  if  we  dirid* 
the  known  leoiooi  of  Ihe  wocld  into  thirty 
equal  iwrta,  the  Cbrtatiani  will  be  found 
to  be  in  posieiiion  iit  fiin),  (lie  Muliam- 
Tnedum  of  lix,  and  Iha  idolatDri  of  aine- 
t««n.— While'!  Bampt.  Li!ct.  p.  23S,  note. 

•"  Among  thoie  i»,  in  the  flr»l  place, 
to  be  menlionvd  Ihe  Rreat  dacttinr  of  the 
iiaityofOodi  then  those  which  iaculcale 
tba  dutitti  of  pnyor  and  aluugiviag. 


s^  .         -^  "ndi.  mach  debased,  indeed, 

^   r..-^  -r.-mv  of  attention,  than 

TV     *r  .'^rinisin;  and,  ignorant  as 

su-r    .     rning  a  just  judgment  of 

-     .:=-.•  ncv,  these  heathens  were 

-^'-lu  refinement,  in  which  they 

-r  .  'J arms  of  eloquence  ^,  and  be 

I  :iie  scriptural  descriptions  of 

^  ..        L:  jammed  was  probably  better 

.  t.    -ictilation  of  the  east,  than  the 

^^.-.ul^t•  d  Christianity  ^^  which  alone 

c^iiory  of  the  Gospel. 

^  ...    !ai  'he  compressing  power  of  the 

.  ^..  ■dii.il  was  thus  formed  originally  in 

.>rf-iii  upon  which  it  was  to  act,  were 

,  .  ..lu^u  modifications  of  our  holy  reli- 

.  jcjuuiiar  in  spirit  and  character.  While 

uaii  laJ  sunk  into  an  idolatry,  which 

d    ii>iinirinshed  from  the  paganism  of 

»Aa    lad  encumbered  the  religion  of  the 

:uiaiUiie  of  new  inventions,  the  counter- 

^^.5<u  *«t  Arabia,  proscribed  the   use  of 

.^v.    'Mt'MC^vrutic  Monothclites,  who  taught  that  there  were 

«(.•?««  »  ^«v*^rtl  two  natures,  but  only  one  will. 

J"  ;  0(f*ttiV^-  ^y  •"  In  the  sixth  century,  which  imme- 

,^.,^     s^  ^Mr.  diately  preceded  the  age  of  Mohammed, 

^  ^    Ml   K:a^  a  the  saints  began  to  be  reverenced  as  so 

^"^^  via*  •<*-tvr.  ttM  many  tutelar  divinities,  and  numerous 

.^j^M^MnMT  ^nirn-  festivals,  many  borrowed  from  paganism, 

,^^  ii*(r«:it^n.  were  instituted  in  honour  of  them.    The 

^  *^  '  r.  c:*a  jMnlon  worship  of  the  Virgin  Maij'  was  most 

"'^^^i   .^vwiwl  the  consincuous  and  offensive.    Even  before 

,^^  Utel   Mr.  the  conchision  of  the  fourth  century,  a 

"  '^'^^     „^  T\**c  h*»-  sect  prevailetl  in  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 

"*  ■  -  ,  —  AiiJ«i~.*'»**n»  countrivu,  which  worshipped  her  as  a  god- 

s»  .c««iK*  i*n>^>'>  Av^y^*  wiih  libations  and  sacrifices. — ^lo- 


•«  ^ 


^  V 


^^tv  «t  this  sheini.  cent.  6,  part  ii.  chap.  iv. ;  and  cent. 

^,^^,,,4^^»  which  4,  |>art  ii,  chap.  v.     In  the  fifth,  Cyril  of 

.ll,^»  itt::te  Aud  Ale\andri.i.  and  the  council  of  Ephesus, 

"^     ^""^e*»t.     Ttw*  j*a\i' hot  the  title  of  MoMrrq/*Gorf;  and 

*•  *       ■  <  ^vtok  *<"  N**»*^*"  Tyril  did  not  scrujJe  to  call  her  the  com" 

•    *   **'*  .^^^  jtaAuiol  iw-  pirmrmt  or  tuppirmfnt  of  the  Trinity. — 

'**^^'^^^  M^^ttiH^ysite*.  Four  Treatisesi  concerning  the  Maliom- 

*"'^**^^  1^  y^  aaiof  iiKiUa>i  p.  174.    Load.  1712. 
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images,  and  rejected  every  speculative  tenet  of  belief, 
eicept  the  acknowledgment*'' of  the  unity  of"  God  and 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Mohammed.  To  monkery  the 
new  religion  was  decidedly  adverse".  There  were,  in- 
deed, many  persons,  who,  under  the  name  oi  fakirs,  as 
they  were  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  of  dervises,  as  they  were 
named  by  the  Turks  and  Persians,  sought  to  acquire,  by 
extraordinary  mortifications,  the  reputation  of  superior 
sanctity ;  but  they  were  not  associated  by  those  ties  of 
fraternity,  which  rendered  the  monastic  orders  of  Europe 
so  powerful,  nor  were  they  separated  from  the  rest  of  a 
coiniDunity  by  any  other  distinction,  than  that  of  the 
poverty,  or  otlier  suffering,  to  which  they  voluntarily 
submitted.  The  grand  discrimination,  however,  related 
to  the  distinction  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
which  scarcely  existed  among  the  Mohammedans.  As 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  an  imposture,  the  eccle- 
siastical was  a  mere  instrument  of  the  civil  authority; 
the  religion  of  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
founded  on  a  genuine  revelation,  the  pretensions  of  its 
priesthood,  however  in  reality  destitute  of  support, 
claimed  to  stand  on  a  ground  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  civil  authority,  over  which  it  asserted  a 
paramount  dominion. 

Id  comparing  this  external  power  with  the  system  on 
which  it  acted,  a  curious  correspondence,  in  regard  to 
vigour  and  decay,  presents  itself  to  our  observation. 
The  Arabian  power  was  not  formed  so  early  as  the  bar- 
barian settlements  in  western  Europe ;  neither  could 
any  compressing  power  be  necessary,  or  useful,  until 
these  establishments  had  begun  to  acquire  some  degree 
of  consistency.     It  was  then  rapidly  created  during  the 

*  TlMcncd  dT  Mohammeil  was  this  :       vol.i.  p.  KS, 
•  IbcnunoGodbut  Goil,  andMuham-  "   U'U>;rbdut,  anicl«9   JlMan   and 

BMd  i>  hu  Ap(Mtle.'—Ilist  of  Ihe  Atabf,      Fukir. 
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weakness  of  the  first  dynasty  of  France,  so  as  to  have 
attained  its  greatest  strength  when  Charles  Martel,  and 
his  greater  grandson  Charlemagne,  were  ready  to  resist 
and  restrain  its  assaults.  It  sunk  into  imbecility  in  the 
time  of  those  unworthy  descendants  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  weakness  permitted  the  separation  of  his  vast 
empire  into  independent  governments,  which  the  hosti- 
lity of  an  external  power  would  have  embarrassed  and 
obstructed. 

The  military  spirit,  originally  excited  by  the  resistance 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  was  soon  directed  to  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  was 
effected  within  ten  years  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed. 
The  sudden  union  of  such  a  people  as  the  Arabs  under  a 
single  government,  actuated  by  fanaticism,  and  animated 
by  success,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  dangerous 
hostility  to  the  Greek  empire,  in  its  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces Syria  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  contiguous  empire  of 
Persia.  It  happened,  too,  that  both  these  governments, 
in  this  critical  moment  of  their  existence,  were  in  a  state 
of  weakness  and  decay,  which  disabled  them  for  any 
vigorous  opposition.  The  reduction  of  Syria  was  accord- 
ingly effected  in  the  year  638,  or  six  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  that  of  Egypt  two 
years  afterwards,  and  that  of  Persia  eleven  years  after 
the  reduction  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  year  651. 

The  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  though  somewhat 
later  in  time,  should  be  first  considered,  because  it  fur- 
nished the  Arabs  with  that  refinement,  for  which,  by  the 
previous  conquest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  a  way  was  opened 
into  Europe.  This  empire,  which,  under  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  had  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Parthia  *,  was  re-established  two  hundred 

«  Xhii  kingdom  tttbiiibd,  accordinff  to  Lewis,  481  retit.— Historr  of  tfao : 

Kmpiit,  p.  372.    L«Bd0B,1788. 
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ity-six  years''  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
,,  by  Ardisheer  or  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
,  which  governed  it  until  the  invasion  of  the 
The  restored  dominion  soon  came  into  collision 
declining  empire  of  Rome ;  and  the  blows, 
they  mutually  inflicted,  had  prepared  both,  but 
especially  the  Persian  empire,  for  submitting  to  the 
triumphs  of  Arabian  fanaticism. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  empire  appears  to 
have  had,  for  its  primary  operation,  the  division  of  that  of 
Rome  into  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and  west.  The 
revolution  of  Artaxerxes  was  effected  in  the  year  227  ;  in 
ihe  year  286,  the  emperor  Dioclesian  found  it  necessary 
to  associate  with  himself  one  colleague,  and  six  years 
afterwards  two  others,  in  the  government  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  direct  his  own  undivided  attention  to  the 
defence  of  the  eastern  provinces  ;  in  the  year  324  waa 
begtin  the  city  of  Constantinople,  one  great  object 
of  which  was  probably  to  watch  and  control  the  move- 
neots  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  in  the  year  364, 
noder  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  effected 
that  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  which, 
in  the  unwieldy  weakness  of  the  Roman  dominion,  had 
been  thus  gradually  prepared.  In  this  series  of  dates  it 
is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  restored  empire  of 
Persia  acted  direcdy  in  detaching  the  eastern  from  the 
western  territories  of  Rome,  and  thus  gave  the  impulse  to 
•  revolution,  which  reserved  the  refinement  of  an  eastern 
capital  for  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  system,  to 
be  established  upon  the  earlier  ruin  of  a  western  empire. 
IS  of  Persian  hostilities  had  not  dissolved  the 
the  Roman  government,  either  the  majesty 
i*;ut  empire  would  have  been  sufficient  to  repel 
les  of  the  northern  barbarians,  or  the  whole 
m  DmIuh  ud  FnU,  3k.  toL  i,  i).  23a. 
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■ealcness  of  the  first  dynasty  of  France,  so  as  to  ha^ 
:tained  its  greatest  6treii<|ftli  when  Charles  Martel,  ami*^» 
is  greater  grandson  Charlemagne,  were  ready  to  resiet* 
nd  restrain  its  assaults.  It  sunk  into  imbecility  in  thi=a 
me  of  those  unworthy  descendants  of  Charlemagne^  ^** 
hose  weakness  permitted  the  separation  of  his  va&.*  -^^ 
Tipire  into  independent  governments,  which  the  hosti — i^ 
ly  of  an  external  power  would  have  embarrassed  anii-»«^ 
jstructed. 

The  military  spirit,  originally  excited  by  the  resistanct^^  J 
r  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  was  soon  directed  to  thi_»  «J 
ntire  reduction  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  wai=i-^*' 
Bfected  within  ten  years  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed  fc*"^ 
he  sudden  union  of  such  a  people  as  the  Arabs  under  tis  "■ 
ngle  government,  actuated  by  fanaticism,  and  animatec::*  ^^ 
y  success,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  dangerous  »^-* 
oatility  to  the  Greek  empire,  in  its  neighbouring  pro-  *^^^* 
inces  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  contiguous  empire  o'  ^^^^ 
'ersia.  It  happened,  too,  that  both  these  govemments  -^^^ 
I  this  critical  moment  of  their  existence,  were  in  a  stat^^-  ^ 
F  weakness  and  decay,  which  disabled  them  for  ""j-  -^^ 
igorous  opposition.    The  reduction  of  Syria  was  accord- — -  ' 

igly  efiected  in  the  year  638,  or  six  years  after  the  com 

letion  of  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  that  of  Egypt  two^^*^ 
ears  afterwards,  and  that  of  Persia  eleven  years  aflerr  ^ 
le  reduction  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  year  651. 

The  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  though  somewhaC^^ — 
iter  in  time,  should  be  first  considered,  because  it  fur —      " 
ished  the  Arabs  with  that  refinement,  for  which,  by  th^        ' 
revious  conquest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  away  was  openeA 
ito  Europe.     This  empire,  which,  under  tlie  successor* 
F  Alexander,  Iiad  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  new 
ingdom  of  Parthia-"*,  was  re-established  two  hundred 

.rdingloLf 
e,p.372. 
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would  have  given  way  together,  and  no  remaining;  domi- 
nion would  have  preserved  to  the  fifteenth  century  the 
precious  relics  of  ancient  civilization.  Besides  this  prin- 
cipal operation,  others,  and  of  considerable  importance, 
may  also  be  discovered.  One  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  the  westward  direction  of  the  migratory  nations  of 
the  north.  The  plains  of  Asia,  instead  of  the  western 
empire,  might  have  been  the  scene  of  their  establish- 
ments, if  the  restored  government  of  Persia  had  not  pre- 
sented an  insuperable  impediment,  and  driven  their 
wandering  hordes,  in  successive  migrations,  to  seek 
in  the  west  an  easier,  though  a  less  desirable  settlement. 
Another,  and  of  great  and  extensive  influence,  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  the  preparation  which  it  made  for  the 
refinement  of  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  The  Mohamme- 
dan dominion,  which  furnished  to  the  European  system 
much  of  its  principles  of  improvement,  was  to  the  oriental 
world  the  basis  of  its  modern  policy  ;  and  the  religion  of 
Arabia  has  accordingly  been  established  throughout  the 
widely  extended  territories  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India. 
The  Arabs,  however,  were  but  a  rude  race  of  fanatical 
warriors,  until  their  caliphate  had  been  stationed  at  Da- 
mascus. There  they  learned  to  adorn  their  triumphs 
with  the  elegancies  of  an  ingenious  and  cultivated  society; 
and  the  conquest  of  Persia  proved  to  them,  what  that 
of  ancient  Greece  had  proved  to  the  Romans,  the  occasion 
of  their  refinement.  The  reign  of  Nushirvan,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  531,  and  extended  to  the  year 
579,  had  been  the  period  of  the  literary  improvement, 
equally  as  of  the  political  prosperity,  of  the  Persians. 
At  the  command  of  this  prince,  the  most  celebrated  com- 
positions of  Greece  and  India^  were  translated  into  the 

»  Tile  fnblcB  of  Pllpny.  or  Bldnai,  urero  tlie  floyn/  Ski*.     From  ihe  aame  sourca 

Woitglit  Iram  India   m  hi*  |inyttciika,  vas  ilerived  the  moileta  aritliiuBlic  luiil 

whgm    he    had    seat  (or    the    purpou.  algebra.    Tlie  game  of  bnckfrummoii  ii 

D'Hcrbutol,   tut.   Honmiovn   Itame/i,  ui  said  tu  btiTe  Itecn  iuvvaleil  by  lliu  viiit  of 
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language  of  his  country,  which,  in  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
bad  become  so  expressive  and  beautiful,  that  it  was  by 
liun  recommended  for  the  use  of  paradise. 

Mohammed,  just  before  his  death,  had  advanced" 
towards  the  border  of  Syria,  and  his  design  of  invading 
that  province  was  executed  by  his  immediate  successor 
the  first  of  the  caliphs*^,  who  soon  afterwards  detached 
a  pan  of  his  troops  to  take  possession  of  Irak,  a 
dependent  territory  of  Persia.  The  foreign  successes 
corresponded  in  rapidity  to  the  domestic  growth  of  the 
empire.  The  reduction  of  Syria  was  completed  in  the 
year  638  ;  two  years  afterwards  Egypt  was  added  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  at  the  close  of  eleven  more  the 
throne  of  Persia  was  subverted  by  the  victorious  fanatics. 
Sacfa  was  the  force  of  the  impulse  which  had  been  given 
by  the  impostor,  that  within  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  from  the  time  when  he  fled  from  Mecca  to  seek 
at  Medina  protection  and  assistance,  it  had  not  only 
combined  into  a  nation  the  independent  t»ibes  of  Arabia, 
but  had  also  effected  the  reduction  of  one  of  the  great 
empires  by  which  it  was  bordered,  and  had  wrested  from 
the  other  two  considerable  provinces. 

An  empire,  formed  with  so  much  rapidity,  must  have 
contradicted  all  human  experience,  if  it  had  been  esta- 
blished for  any  very  long  duration.  The  religion  and 
laws  of  Mohammed  were  indeed  so  well  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  east,  that  even  at  this  day  they 
rival,  perhaps  exceed,  in  extent  of  territory,  the  profes- 
sioa  of  Christianity ;  but  the  Arabian  empire  was  subject 
to  the  law  of  all  hastily  erected  dominions,  and  after 
a  transient  brilliancy  of  triumph  made  room  for   new 

Kuihirran,  to  initruct  the  noierragn  of  aro  better  rrieads. — Dew's  TrajuUtian  of 

lodu,  thitl  we  muit  play  tbe  game  DCIife  Ferishta,  vul.  i.  p.  137.    Dub].  1793. 

mettoAiag  to   the   cuts   of    fortuat,  ia  >' DecliueiuidFall.vol.v.up. 'J45,  SS9. 

ntunifiM  ftchcn-Ubie,  ■eutbytbelB(li:i  *■  The  ward  caiipli  liguificl  ntccMnr 

la  iotbiute  tbit  ittentioo  and  upKity  oincor. 
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wouIJ  have  given  way  together,  and  no  remi 
nion  wouiil  have  preserved  to  the  fifteenth 
precious  relics  of  ancient  civilization.  Besi{ 
cipal  operation,  others,  and  of  considerable 
may  also  be  discovered.  One  of  these  set 
been  the  westward  direction  of  the  migrator 
the  north.  The  plains  of  Asia,  instead  of 
empire,  might  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
raents,  if  the  restored  government  of  Persia 
sented  an  insuperable  impediment,  and  ( 
wandering  hordes,  in  successive  migratio 
in  the  west  an  easier,  though  a  less  desirabh 
Another,  and  of  great  and  extensive  inl^uenct 
have  consisted  in  the  preparation  which  it  n 
refinement  of  the  empire  of  the  Arabs.  Th>' 
dan  dominion,  which  furnished  to  the  EuT'i 
much  of  its  principles  of  improvement,  was  , 
world  the  basis  of  its  modern  policy  ;  and  -j 
Arabia  1ms  accordingly  been  established  \i 
widely  extended  territories  of  Turkey,  Pc. 
The  Arabs,  however,  were  but  a  rude  " 
warriors,  until  their  caliphate  had  been 
mascus.  There  they  learned  to  ador 
with  the  elegancies  of  an  ingenious  and 
and  the  conquest  of  Persia  proved  l 
of  ancient  Greece  had  proved  to  the  R 
of  their  refinement.  The  reign  ol  " 
commenced  in  the  year  531,  and  t 
679,  had  been  the  period  of  the  1 
equally  as  of  the  political  prospe 
At  the  command  of  this  prince,  tht 
positions  of  Greece  and  India**  v,  ' 


brought  from  India  oy  liii  ph]iician, 
whom  he  hud  seat  for  the  purpose. 
D'Huilwlot,  oit.  HunaMHH  JVaneA,  w 
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the  dommiou  of  the  Greek  empire^  was  speedily  over- 
Uirown. 

The  acquisition  of  Egypt  furnished  the  Arabs  with 
a  niilitary  position,  from  which  they  might  commo- 
diously  prosecute  their  enterprises  towards  the  west, 
and  thus  come  into  collision  with  the  new  system  of 
policy,  which  was  there  struggling  into  existence. 
Though  in  traversing  the  desert  which  separates  Egypt 
from  the  inhabited  coast  of  Africa,  the  natives  of  Arabia 
could  encounter  no  hardship  with  which  they  were  not 
already  familiar,  yet  so  dithcult  was  the  achievement  of 
this  distant  conquest,  that  they  were  thrice  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  acquisitions,  and  retire  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  With  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  indeed 
ooDCurred  the  dissension  of  the  invaders,  among  whom 
the  calipliate  had  become  an  object  of  ambitious  conten- 
tion after  the  extinction  of  the  contemporaries**  of  Moham- 
med; and  such  was  the  etfect  of  these  combined  impe- 
diments, that  though  the  Arabian  empire  had  within 
twenty-nine  years  been  extended  over  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  sixty-two  elapsed  from  the  first  invasion  of 
western  Africa,  before  it  comprehended  this  additional 
pioviace.  Then,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the  Arabs  was 
complete  and  decisive.  The  Moors  ^*  of  the  African 
deaert  became  so  intimately  incorporated  with  the 
Bfdoweens  of  Arabia,  that  they  adopted  the  religion, 
and  even  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  ceased  to 
be  coasidered  as  a  distinct  people. 

In  this  manner  was  extinguished  the  Christianity  of  a 


"  Tk  fautomn  of  tbe  Rotniin  empire 
km  ttuigaedaigenl  reuoniforotqultting 
iha  Ar>t«  of  tha  dDtnuliun  of  the  grant 
iibruy  of  Maaoiria,  which  np[ieAia  to 
bMi  been  the  woik  at  eailici  [B<ai;«ii. 
Online  and  FalJ,&c,Tol.  •-  rp.343,344. 

"  Abu  Beu,  Omoi,  Othmaa,  tod  Ali, 
tbt  iMt  of  wbcmdkd  in  the  fortietb  yew 


hegjTB. 
tnccecdi-d  hit  Cither,  but  within  the  i 
year  wm  Ue^Kd  by  Moawiyali,  Ibo  fint 
af  the  Omnuades. 

•"  FiiK.  however,  of  Ilia  Moonih  tribei 
ivtaiD  Ihuir  aiii^iiiat  Uu)!ug>gv,  a.nd  «re 
culled  wbite  Aincuu.  Decline  uid  fkU, 
ttc,  vol. «.  g.  3fi3. 
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province,  which,  under  Cyprian,  had  resisted  the  grow- 
ing pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  which,  in  pro- 
ducing Augustin,  has  influenced  the  character  of  the 
whole  western  church.  But  however  the  ardent  dispo- 
sition of  its  people  was  manifested^  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  embraced  the  profession  of  the  gospel, 
and  however  it  may  have  been  more  particularly  dis- 
played in  the  exertions  of  distinguished  individuals,  it 
seems  to  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  A  disputed  election  of  a  bishop  produced  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  which  distracted  ^  the  church 
of  Africa  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  was  termi- 
nated only  in  the  extinction  of  Christianity.  In  morals, 
too,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  deplorably 
deficient.  Salvian,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century, 
has^  given  a  shocking  description  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  original  provincials;  the  Vandals,  by  whom  that 
profligacy  had  been  chastised,  were  themselves  become 
completely  dissolute^  in  the  course  of  three  generations ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  from  the  time  when  these  were 
reduced  by  the  general  of  Justinian,  had  given  occasion 
for  any  amendment.  The  religion  of  Arabia  was  better 
accommodated  to  the  vehement  passions  of  the  Africans, 
since  it  permitted  licentiousness,  and  stimulated  to 
hostility. 

As  Egypt  had  become  a  point  of  support  for  the 
reduction  of  western  Africa,  so  was  the  latter  territory 
the  support  of  the  invasion  of  the  European  peninsula  of 
Spain,  begun  in  the  following  year.  Invited  by  the 
treachery  of  Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  they  passed 
the  strait  which  separates  Europe  from  Africa;   and, 

^'  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i  p.  609.  In  Afria  pene  omnibui  nescio  quid  non 

^  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  235.  malum,  &c.    De  Gubern.  Dei,  lib.  viL 

*  Omnet  denique  g«ntei  habent,  wcut  *♦  Decline  and  Fall,  voL  iv.  p.  136. 
peculiana  mala,  iU  etiam  quadam  bona. 
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assisted  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  they 
proceeded  in  a  rapid  career  of  conquest  to  the  Pyrenees, 
ieaTiD^  behind  them  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  which  was  sheltered  in  the  mountains  of 
Asturia.  This  important  augmentation  of  the  Arabian 
dominion  brought  it  within  the  original  limits  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  and  into  contact  with  France,  the  main  and 
central  government  of  tlie  incipient  system  of  the  west. 
The  ambition  of  the  Arabs  was,  however,  not  contented 
even  with  the  distant  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees;  they 
spread  themselves  into  France,  as  far  as  the  Loire,  and 
meditated  a  plan  of  conquest^,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  hopes  of  Christendom  in  one  universal 
empire  of  Mohammedanism.  The  imbecility  of  a  declin- 
ing dynasty  of  French  sovereigns  had  exposed  France  to 
ibis  irruption,  it  was  rescued  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Charles  Martel,  the  progenitor  of  a  second  series,  which 
was  in  its  turn  to  sink  into  an  equal  weakness.  The 
Arabs,  defeated  by  this  leader  in  a  memorable  conflict  of 
seven  days,  were  by  his  grandson  Charlemagne  driven 
back  to  the  Ebro  ;  and  though  they  afterwards  recovered 
the  Spanish  district,  which  they  had  lost,  they  were 
forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  frontier  of 
Christendom. 

Nor  were  these  western  countries  the  only  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  it  was  pressed  bv  the  violence  of 
the  Arabs.  Twice**  did  they  assail  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire,  from  which  they  were  repulsed  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  the  Greek  tire*',  which  occupied  the  place 

*  Tta*  plan  proposed  lo  conquer  Bccardins  to  another,  of  Heliopolii,  in 
Fiuce,  Itmiy.  end  Germany,  and  fgU  E((ypt.  Hy  tho  Gr«tB  it  WM  exclusively 
loviac  Ibe  eouiM  or  the  Dauube  to  (ha  poiiaeaaud  man  Ihon  four  hundred  yeui; 
Blck  Sea,  lo  oreithruw  the  Greek  em-  it  was  ntlenirthvilhordiKOveredar  sloleD 
pie. — DKlioeuidFiill,  vol.  >,  p,376.  by  the  Mohammeiliuii,  who  employed  it 

•■  Ibid.^.  393,  397.  In  the  cmsiulea ;  and  it  cuuied  lo  be  u«ed 

*  The  mrention  wm  imported  lo  Iho  only  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  gbu* 
Greeks  by  Collinicus,  acTordin(r  In  one      tuiy. — Ibid.  [1.402—404. 

"— "■'i  «  DBQte  of  HeliopoUs,  io  Syiii, 
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between  the  military  engines  of  antiquity  and  the  artillery 
x)f  modern  ages.  They  afterwards*®  possessed  them- 
selves of  Sicily,  and  also  of  other  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  they  even  established  themselves  on  the 
continental  territory  of  Italy,  in  which  they  waged  a  long 
war  of  depredation,  and  threatened  the  majesty  of  Rome. 
In  this  crisis  of  a  city  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
history  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  danger  was 
averted  by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  ; 
but  the  heroism  ^  of  the  pontiff  would  have  been 
insufficient  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  if  the  empire 
x>t  the  Arabs  were  not  then  enfeebled  by  disunion,  so 
accurately  was  the  decay,  equally  as  the  growth,  of  that 
extraordinary  empire,  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of 
Europe. 

Of  this  great  empire,  Arabia,  Syria  and  Persia  may  be 
considered  as  the  body :  with  that  wing,  which  stretched 
over  Egypt  and  Africa,  it  struck  the  western  countries  of 
Europe ;  with  another,  which  was  extended  over  Trans- 
oxiana  ^^  it  overpowered  almost  the  whole  region  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  wide 
Tatarian  territory  of  Transoxiana  was  added  to  the 
empire ;  but  a  long  time  had  elapsed  before  a  govern- 
ment was  established  there,  adequate  to  the  subjugation 
of  India.  In  the  year  885,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes,  who  became  independent  in  the  decline  of  the 
caliphate,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  compre^^ 
hending,  together  with  Transoxiana,  Chorassan^,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  also  all 

M  Decline  and  Fall,  toI.  ▼.  p.  437.  tion. — Dow't  Transl.  of  Feiishta,  vol.  L 

«  Ibid.  p.  438.  p.  20.  note, 

*  The  modem  name  is  MttverAU-nertt  &i  TliiS)  the  most  fertile  and  populout 

ttaiiVing  the  country  ieyond  Ike  river,  province  of  Persia,   comprehends  the* 

It  y,  nowerer,  known  to  us  by  the  name  ancient  Bacttia,  and  fbrmra  a  souare  ex- 

of  Great  Buchana.  This  country  extends  tendinrin  each  direction  almost  foiir  hun- 

nearly  six  hundred  miles  in  each  direc-  tod  imles^— Knd.  p.  dD. 
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the  countries  covering  the  frontier  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
capital  being  Bochara.  A  revolution"  detached  from 
tbis  empire,  in  the  year  962,  a  portion  composed  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Chorassan  and  Zabulistan,  the  latter  of 
which  connected  the  former  with  the  western  sources  of 
the  Indus;  Ghizni,  a  city  of  Zabulistan,  became  the 
capital,  and  gave  the  appellation  to  the  new  sovereignty. 
The  invasion  of  India**  was  contemporary  with  the 
fonnation  of  the  new  government.  The  object,  at  first 
only  depredation,  was  by  degrees  converted  into  a  plan  of 
conquest  and  possession.  As  the  government  of  Ghizni 
proceeded  in  the  reduction  of  India,  its  Tatar  neighbours 
and  enemies"  pressed  on  it  from  behind;  and  for  both 
reasons  its  seat  was  successively  transferred  to  two  other 
situations,  to  Lahore  in  the  year  1115,  and  in  the  year 
1205  to  Delhi.  In  the  year  1218",  the  whole  of  India, 
except  the  Deccan,  had  been  reduced  to  obedience  under 
a  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

The  original  seat  of  the  caliphate  was  Medina,  where 
Mohammed  had  continued  to  reside  since  his  expulsion 
from  Mecca ;  and,  accordingly,  in  that  city,  five  of  his 
successors  held  their  residence.  In  the  progressive 
extension,  however,  of  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  the  im- 
portance and  influence  of  the  original  country  becoming 
dispro portioned  to  those  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
in  regard  to  which  too  it  had  not  a  central  and  convenient 
position,  the  seat  of  government  was  successively  removed 
to  various  places,  being,  however,  for  the  most  part  sta- 
tionary, first  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  and  afterwards  at 
Bagdad  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This  latter 
city  was  founded  for  the  purpose,  being  begun  in  the 
year  762**;  and  here  the  caliphs  held  their  residence 

■  D«rtFeriiU»,vel.  i.p.  23.  »  Hiiipp.  190. 191. 

>  Ibid.  p.  24.  "  DecUae  ud  FftU,  ToL  t.  p.  41S, 

•>  Kid.  pp.  l»,  13S,  170, 176, 180.         M4e  41, 
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duHQ^  diJiuKc  ive  oHiniiies^  until  the  last  of  them  was 
put  n)  de^  ^5  oae  Tatars^  at  the  reduction  of  the  place 
iu  rite  veur  liJc>. 

la  cat:ir  rr^siJence^  at  Bagdad,  the  caliphs  happily 
;ic^uixt^i  ihuc  love  of  learning,  by  which  it  was  preserved 
from  thfiit^  extinguished  in  the  confusions  of  Europe. 
The  s^oie  cali(^  ^,  who  founded  the  new  capital,  invited 
^M^  eucuur^ged  his  subjects  to  direct,  into  this  other  field 
of  ;icuvitY^  those  energies  which  had  been  first  excited 
by  ^iUiiiticism^  and  then  exercised  in  conquest.  In  the 
yeiur  7^  began  the  caliphate  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the 
illustrious  contemporary  and  ally  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  hero  of  those  Arabian  tales,  which  are  still  read  and 
iiJuured;  and  his  son  Almamon,  by  the  most  extra- 
wniiimry  efforts  of  patronage,  completed  the  honourable 
^ork  of  the  protection  of  learning.  By  the  command  of 
AJlUi^mon  the  volumes  of  Grecian  knowledge  were  col- 
tevt^  at  Constantinople,  in  Asia,  and  in  Egypt;  they 
ivece  then,  by  his  direction,  translated  with  care  into  the 
faiu^u^^l^e  of  Arabia ;  and  his  subjects  were  not  only 
exK^rtu),  but,  by  his  example,  stimulated  to  devote 
Aeuwelves  to  the  study.  The  period  of  Arabian  learn- 
Uj^v  xvUich  began  with  the  building  of  Bagdad,  ended 
vHiJt^  vrith  tlie  suppression  of  the  caliphate,  and  was  just 
wiMCKleut  with  that  of  European  barbarism  and  igno- 
v^yu^w  Nor  was  the  love  of  learning  confined  to  the  city 
^1^  >h  hich  it  had  its  origin,  but  was  diffused  by  the  emu- 
kdl^l^m  Kvf  the  rival  caliphs  ^  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  of 
tW  UKW|>endent  emirs  of  the  provinces;  and,  from  Tatary 
Iv^  xirv^U'rtt  Europe,  the  whole  Arabian  empire^  was 


^  ^V?^*mI  F*n,  rD.423,  424,  432.  51.    Paris,  1814.  Towards  the  year  908 

^  VV  ^aj^  vMixivor  ol  the  Ommiades,  a  new  caliphate  was  established  in  Africa, 

^  N>'^>^>l^  v^lf  iWwasctiSt  established  him-  which,  in  the  year  968,  began  to  build 

^)j^  ^  9^V^^  *^  cUimed  the  title  of  Cairo,  where  its  xesidence  was  settled^^ 

v^  «^  H#  y«tf  756.— Tableau  des  Ibid.  pp.  52, 53. 

V^ivA^  ^  tH^WNfM  par  Koch,  tonniB  iju  ^  jDiis  empire  extended,  in  the  year 
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'busily  engaged  in  collecting  libraries  and  in  acquiring 
knowledge. 

The  example  of  Arabic  learning  was,  after  some  time, 
fevourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  of  the  people,  among 
whom  the  Arabs  had  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  refine- 
ment. The  successes  of  the  Arabs**  were  necessarily,  at 
first,  prejudicial  to  the  literature  of  Persia,  and  even  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  so  auspicious  to  Arabian  learning, 
must  have  discouraged  the  pretensions  of  the  conquered 
countrj- ;  but  when,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  empire, 
Persia  had  become  the  principality  of  a  great  dynasty, 
which  left  to  the  caliphate  but  the  empty  show  of  power, 
the  language  of  the  country  became  again  an  object  of 
attention,  and  was  soon  tlie  rival  of  that  of  Arabia  in 
improvement.  From  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  to  the 
beginnitig  of  the  fifteenth,  the  learning  of  Persia  enjoyed 
its  greatest  prosperity.  The  year  411  of  the  hegyra,  or 
the  year  1033  of  the  Christian  era,  is  marked  as  that  of 
the  death  of  Ferdousi*',  its  most  celebrated  poet,  who 
composed,  in  120,000  verses,  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
his  country.  In  this  manner  was  the  east  provided 
with  two  cultivated  languages,  differing  wholly  in  the 
characters  of  the  productions,  by  which  they  have  been 
respectively  embellished,  the  Arabic  *^  being  characterised 
by  a  sententious  conciseness,  the  Persian  by  a  luxuriant 
redundance.  To  both  ihe  western  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  much  indebted,  as,  while  the  language  of 
Arabia  conveyed  to  them  the  treasures  of  Grecian  science. 


9VS,  btm  the  city  of  Fctganah,  ia  TrwtB- 
oxiana.  or  from  the  furthtc  nile  of  the 
nta  Zdgatbsy.  In  the  K«->ham  of  Ye- 
mat,  ut  Arabia  Felii,  tmranla  thu  city 
Atei  (  in  tondlh  finm  Naloha  In  Sural. 
Ta  lbi>  n  to  be  added  Ihe  westrm  l«rri- 
••tj,  cvteodiog  from  Kpypt  Ihrouifh 
Mflhmi  Africa  into  Spaiu,  which  wu 
<n^BRil  to  ibe  iltwfc  of  a  gown.  Since 
tkai  tine  Spna  bw  bsen  loit  j  Vxt,  w 


the  other  liand,  beiidn  the  acquintion  of 
the  ^rvalei  pari  oflDilia.  Mohammed  aniam 
ha»  gBiDed  much  on  the  nde  of  Greece, 
Hungary,  and  Tatary. — D'Heibelol,  art. 

"  Richardaon  on  Eaitem  NatioDI,  p. 
27.  Sen.    Oiford,17T8. 

"  D'Herhelol,  art.  Frrinui. 
"  Ricbu-iUoii,  p.  IM. 
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tbej  have  been  furnished  by  both  with  the  models  and 
the  imagery  of  romantic  narration  **.  In  the  revolutions 
of  the  east  the  literary  distinction  of  both  languages  has 
long  been  obscured.  The  invasions  of  Zingis  Khan,  and 
of  Tamerlane,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
gave  violent  sliocks  to  the  peaceful  refinements  of  learn- 
ing; the  Turks  then  extended  their  barbarous  dominion 
from  Europe  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and  the 
distractions  of  the  new  monarchy,  afterwards  erected  in 
Persia,  completed  the  degradation  of  that  interesting 
country. 

The  series  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed  was  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  comprehended 
five  caliphs  his  companions  and  grandson,  the  second 
was  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  or  caliphs  of  Damas- 
cus, and  the  third  was  that  of  the  Abbasides,  or  caliphs 
of  Bagdad.  In  each  of  the  two  changes  of  the  succes- 
sion influences  may  be  discovered,  which  produced 
important  results. 

In  the  elections  of  the  earlier  caliphs,  AH,  the  cousin 
and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  had  been  successively 
postponed  to  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  and  Othman,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  caliphate  only  on  the  fourth  vacancy,  or 
twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  The 
repeated  disappointment,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  that  he  had  accused  of  adultery 
Ayesha,  one  of  the  wives  of  his  father-in-law,  excited  the 
resentment  of  his  followers,  which  was  yet  more  ex- 
asperated, when  his  son  Hasan,  by  whom  he  had  been 
succeeded,  was,  after  a  few  months,  deposed  by  the  first 
caliph  of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  and  soon  afterwards  put  to 
'death.  The  party  thus  formed  was  so  firmly  united,  that 
it  survived  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  which  was 

n  Dnnlop't  Hiit  of  Fictioi),  tcL  i 
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superseded  at  the  end  of  eighfy-eis;ht  years ;  and  as  the 
Abbasides,  who  were  connected  with  the  family  of  Ali, 
retorted  upon  their  predecessors  the  excommunication, 
with  which  the  earlier  of  the  Ommiades  had  denounced 
that  family,  its  spirit  was  then  revived  and  invigorated. 
But  it  was  in  the  decline  of  the  caliphate,  when  various 
independent  princes  partitioned  the  empire,  that  it  was 
destined  to  manifest  its  influence.  In  the  year  933", 
three  centuries  after  the  deatli  of  Mohammed,  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty,  that  of  the  Bowides,  was  established 
in  Persia.  The  Bowides  embraced  the  sect**  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali,  for  the  political  had  become  a  religious 
party,  while  the  Turkish  dynasties,  which  were  also 
established  within  the  empire,  adopted  that  of  their  ad- 
versaries ;  and  this  discordance,  furnishing  the  strongest 
prineipic  of  antipathy  between  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
has  descended  to  later  ages,  and  has  contributed  to  main- 
tain the  distinctness  of  their  respective  governments, 
and  to  render  Persia  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

When  the  Ommiades  were  set  aside  by  the  Abbasides, 
another  revolution  was  also  generated,  which  was  im- 
portant to  the  independence  of  the  Cliristian  states. 
Abdalrhaman  or  Abderahman,  seeing  his  family  ruined 
by  the  removal  of  the  caliphate  to  another  dynasty,  fled 
to  Spain**  in  the  year  755,  and  was  tliere  recognized  as 
the  tnie  successor  of  Mohammed.  Spain  was,  in  this 
manner,  severed  from  the  trunk  of  the  empire.  The 
independence  of  Spain,  under  the  new  and  distinct 
caliphate,  served  to  protect  that  of  Christendom  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  Arabs,  for  the  Saracen  govern- 
jnent  of  Spain  was  itself  engaged  in  hostility  with  the 

•*  Decline  BUd  Fall,  toI.  f-p-WS. 
uibid.p.4ie.  "  Ibid,p,4S». 
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east,  and  disposed  even  to  enter  into  friendly  connexions 
with  the  governments  of  France  and  of  Constantinople. 

The  example  of  Spanish  independence  was  imitated 
in  Africa*',  where,  in  the  year  908,  a  new  dynasty  was 
begun  ^,  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  wife  of  Ali,  though  the 
claim  was  acknowledged  by  one  of  themselves  to  depend 
upon  the  sword  for  its  support.  One  of  these  caliphs, 
who,  from  that  claim,  were  denominated  Fatimites,  esta- 
blished himself  in  Egypt  in  the  year  972,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  acquired  possession  of  Syria,  and  a  great  part 
of  Arabia.  This  caliphate  was  suppressed  in  the  year 
1171  by  the  Turkisli  sultan  of  Syria. 

The  dominion  of  the  Egyptian  caliphate*^  was  a  real 
monarchy,  while  that  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  was 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  merely  honorary  dignity. 
The  influences  of  this  power  have  been  noticed  by  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire '".  A  government  resi- 
dent in  Egypt  must  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  such  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Christian  states,  as  would  convey  to  them  the 
rich  commerce  of  the  east,  through  the  only  channel  by 
which  it  could  then  be  communicated.  The  power  of  a 
government  thus  friendly  to  the  Christians,  was  also 
sufficiently  near  for  controlling  the  emirs  of  Palestiae, 
and  thereby  extending  its  amicable  disposition  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  numerous  pilgrims  of  Europe,  who  resorted 
to  Jerusalem.  By  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to 
the  prevailing  superstition,  that  fanatical  spirit  was  che- 
rished, which  afterwards  excited  the  memorable  crusades, 
when  the  Turkisii  dominion,  established  in  Palestine,  had 
opposed  itself  to  the  favourite  practice  of  the  Christians, 
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I  cliecked  the  fanaticism,  which  had  been  fostered  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  Egyptian  caliphs. 

The  empire  of  the  Arabs,  which  had  been  tlie  work 
of  a  military  fanaticism,  verged  to  its  decline,  as  soon  as 
their  ardour  received  a  new  direction  towards  the  refine- 
ment which  adorned  the  triumph  of  their  arms.  The 
suddenness  too  of  its  vast  acquisitions  had  hindered 
them  from  being  consolidated  into  one  firmly  united  do- 
nuQton,  and  the  empire  sunk  in  the  weakness  of  its 
manifold  divisions.  Another  moral  instrument  was 
accordingly  brought  into  action,  not  fitted  indeed  for  the 
splendid  destinations  of  the  Arabian  empire,  but  pos- 
sessing in  its  rudeness  a  character  of  greater  stability, 
and  not  rendered  unmanageable  by  an  excessive  magni- 
tude. When  the  vigour  of  the  southern  conquerors  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  empire,  it  seems  to  have 
been  necessary,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  that  the  rougher 
nations  of  the  north  should  be  brought  down  upon  the 
corrapted  warriors  of  the  south.  The  result  of  the  com- 
mixture was,  in  this  other  case,  less  valuable,  for  it 
served  merely  to  arrest  the  progress  of  depravation,  not 
to  generate  a  new  and  improved  system  of  governments. 
As  the  refinement  of  the  Arabs  could  not  enter  into 
comparison  with  the  intellectual  dignity  of  the  ancient 
empire,  neither  could  the  hordes  of  Tatary  be  compared 
to  the  half-civilized  barbarians  of  Germany. 

A  pretended  prophet,  appealing  to  their  reason  and 
tbeir  imagination,  excited  and  directed  the  first  energies 
of  the  Arabs.  A  warrior,  exercising  no  other  power  of 
persuasion  than  that  of  more  skilful  and  more  determined 
violence",  collected  the  hordes  of  the  Tatarian  plains 
into  one  formidable  dominion,  and  began  the  war  which 

"  or  bia  vet^Uj  he  eihibited  a  dm-  SB  icaay  leaders  of  rebellioQ^Hiit  Gi- 
twetrmtie  exunple  by  ptimging  into  iie>  iiinl.  iks  Talan  d'Abutjfiui  Bayadur 
Kstj  mUhhu,  filled  until  boUiiig  oUf     CIud.   Leyde,  1729. 
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ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Arabian  empire.  Zingia  Khan  ^, 
though  he  despised  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  and 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  pretended  to  no  revela- 
tion'^  and  interfered  not  with  the  religion  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  accepted,  indeed,  his  title  of  Zingis'*,  or 
greatest,  from  one  who  was  considered  as  a  saint,  and 
affected  to  be  a  prophet;  but  this  occurred  at  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  khan, 
when  the  solid  foundations  of  his  power  had  been  already 
laid,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  specific  use  was 
ever  made  of  the  occurrence. 

This  hero  of  barbarism  '*  was  born  in  the  year  1164, 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  left  by  his  father, 
the  khau  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  to  struggle 
for  the  succession ;  and  at  that  of  forty,  he  found  himself 
sufficiently  powerful  to  assume  the  dignity  which  his 
father  had  enjoyed.  Soon  after  this  event,  he  reduced 
under  his  government  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  Mo- 
guls, effected  the  conquest  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
China'",  and  then  united  in  one  empire  all  the  tribes  of 

•r.—De- 

oi.  ill.  p.  asa    Of 

which  he    lefett  hii 
Riders,   the  chief  ant  Ihe  Gentt&lopul 

Hiitoiy  of  tho  I'atara,  u>d  the  Lib  of 
Genghiican,  by  De  ht  CruU;  UieK, 
hawever,  altribalu  the  miraculoui  birlli 
nut  Id  a  vuffin,  tnit  to  u  widon,  «ho  had 
been  slieiu^  the  mother  at  two  xiai ; 
and  not  to  Ihe  mother  of  Zingi«-Khau, 
but  to  a  (bmmie  anceatnr,  reniovMby  nine 
uenentionE.  D'Heibelot  hu  rvasooatdy 
laferred,  fVoni  a  passsife  of  Khoademir, 
the  Peniiau  hiituriiui,  that  the  ittoij  ■•  • 
Cbriitiaa  liaililioo,  appheil  tu  the  purpose 
of  Ennobling  the  oiigia  of  all  th«  gntftt 
fiunilies  of  the  Tuika.  Ihti  Moguls,  and 
the  Tats:^.— Art.  Alaiitatn  or  ..1/aiioiva. 

"  His  uropei  aame  Has  Tamuiin. 

»  Decline  and  Fall.  vol.  v.  p.  156, 
&c. 


"  Ziagis,  Ihoiigh  a  pano.  may  have 
had  some  knowleJm;  of  Chiintianitj,  for 
hia  mother  was  a  Chriitian,  the  daughter 
of  (hat  Tatar  prince,  who  has  been  nacuHl 
Prester-John,  or  Presbyter- John,  probably 
becaun  he  concerned  bimniir  in  regu- 
taling  the  church  of  his  countiy. — Supp. 
of  D-Hcrbelut.p.313-  Haye,  1770.  Tbi 
laws  of  Zingis,  however,  contain  uoly 
maumi  of  natural  religion,  inculcating 
the  unity  ot  God,  and  prohibiting  idoUlry. 
— D'Herbelot.  art.  Taaural-al-iiatsltukha- 
mtat.  la.  anothei  article,  GinghaihamiiA, 
]]'Herbelot  aaya,  that  these  laws  were  an 
tttolitgtit,  contaiuing  all  the  precepti  of 
the  l^ieatogue,  uccpt  that  orduning  Ihe 
obMirvaneu  of  a  bibhath.  The  ninth 
£inpcro[  of  Ihe  Moguls  embraced  Mo- 
bammedmiiam  in  the  year  I'i83. — Iliid. 
Ht.  ^hmiii-Khan.  Gaian,  who  succeeded 
u  the  year  Vi^i,  was  the  fint  whu  pro- 
selyted the  people. — Hiot.  Geneal.  dca 
Tatar*,  p.  4:^3. 

<*  Gibbon  hai  doKribed  thia  prina 


ItM  buia  of    Ktith.   Tbe  imUwn  fmpin,  whidi  «>* 
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Tataiy  ".  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wiah  to 
attack  the  Arabian  dominion.  Though  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad'"*  solicited  him  to  direct  his  arms  against  the 
powerful  sultan  of  Carizme,  who  had  established  his 
authority  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  territory  of 
Zingis,  he  preserved  an  amicable  connexion ;  nor  was 
he  induced  to  resort  to  hostilities,  until  a  massacre  of  a 
caravan  of  his  trading  subjects,  and  of  some  ambassa- 
dors, by  whom  it  was  acconlpanied,  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  order  of  the  sultan.  Enraged  at  this 
violence,  though  he  had  himself  previously  plundered 
the  traders  of  Carizme,  he  began,  in  the  year  1218,  the 
war  with  the  Persian  empire,  which,  after  forty  years, 
was  terminated  by  his  grandson  Holagou,  who  possessed 
himself  of  Bagdad,  and  suppressed  the  caliphate. 

Within  the  short  period  of  sixty -eight  years  from  the 
death  of  Zingis^,  the  Moguls  subdued  almost  the  whole 
of  Asia.  The  fate  of  Hindostan  was  peculiar,  and  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  In  the  year  1205*",  the  empire  of 
Ghizni  had  been  partitioned  by  two  usurpers,  of  whom 
Cuttub,  already  viceroy  of  the  Indian  territories,  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Patau  or  Affghan  dynasty  of 
that  country,  while  the  other  kept  possession  of  Ghizni 
and  the  northern  provinces.  If  the  Mohammedan  go- 
vemmeot  of  Hindostan,  of  so  recent  an  origin,  had 
shared  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  the 
country  could  have  received  little  benefit  from  its  esta- 
blishment. We  accordingly  observe,  that  the  destroyer 
turned  aside,  and  its  overthrow  was  postponed  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  to  be  then  effected  by  Tamerlane. 


i  by  Zingis,  was  finally  sub-  '*  IbidL  toI. 

I    ^m]  w*^  mm  iflei  bit  death,  ur  in  tbu  ?*  Ibid.  p.  2' 

'     jml  1234.     Tbe  wuthem   was  induced  ^  Ibid.  vol. 

Aunt    CoCtJ-S*e   yeus  aflerirards. — De- 

~  K  Md  Fill,  ^  vi  pp.  297,  298.  p. 


.  p. 238. 


TransL   ut  FeiuhU,  lol.  i. 


4d  MbtEiif  fil^rokr  : 

That  HiDdostan  was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  e 
imiption  of  the  Tatars  ^^  is  attributed,  by  the  tram 
of  Ferishta,  to  the  anxiety  felt  by  Zingis  for  compl 
the  conquest  of  China. 

"  Jkm'u  TnmsUtioa  of  Ferishto,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  lAe  Hdary  of  Ilalyt  fiom  the  mppremon  of  the  fftitern.  Empire 
M  the  year  476,  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  LomhartU  in  the 
fear  774. 

(Mowtt  t^ifnnet  Ok  western  empire  in  tha  year  -178,  Tbeodoric  begins  Ihe  GolLic 
kiogfan  «r  Italy,  493.  The  Gothic  kingdom  orerthiuwD  by  the  Greek  empire, 
ii3.  Alboin  b^tUEi  the  Lombud  kin|^om,  569.  The  feudal  pohty  be^n  in 
Laalmtiy,  584.  Qrej^ury  I.,  the  founder  of  Ihe  iinpul  tnanaichy,  pope,  590. 
Daaation  at  Fepia,  755.  The  Lombud  kingdom  overthrcnra  by  Charlemagae, 
774. 

In  this  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope, Italy  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  before  any  of 
the  other  governments,  of  which  it  was  composed.  As 
this  country  had  contained  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire, 
it  retained  a  predominant  influence  on  the  establishments 
formed  within  its  territory,  and  even  became  the  seat  of 
a  new  monarchy  over  the  consciences  of  men,  which, 
though  professing  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  con- 
troiJed  all  their  political  interests ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason  also,  together  with  the  proximity  of  the  still  sub- 
sisting empire  of  the  east,  it  was  qualified  to  communi- 
cate, in  a  more  auspicious  period,  to  tlie  other  countries 
of  the  west,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  literature  of 
antiquity,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  refinements  of 
cultivated  life.  Italy  was  accordingly  the  connecting 
bond  of  ancient  and  modern  history.  Its  policy  has 
been  the  moral  isthmus,  by  which  human  improvement 
was  transmitted  from  the  historic  continent  of  the  ancient 
govenunents  to  that  of  the  more  extended  combinations 
of  modem  ages. 

VOL.  I.  B 


moderM  htstoht  : 

In  the  year  476  the  western  empire  was  terminated 
by  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  Rome,  the  fortune  of 
which  has  marked  the  limit  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  history  of  our  species,  appears  to  have  been  fitted 
for  its  distinguished  destiny  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
local  situation.  Placed  in  a  sterile  soil',  its  inhabitants 
were  originally  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessity  of 
labouring  for  subsistence,  and  were  long  retained  in  those 
habits  of  moderation  and  hardihood,  so  favourable  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Bordered  on  the  one  side  by  the 
early  refinement  of  the  Tuscans  ^,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
number  of  small  and  independent  communities,  they  were 
commodiously  stationed,  both  for  acquiring  the  improve- 
ment of  a  cultivated  people,  and  for  undergoing  the  severe, 
but  salutary  discipline,  of  a  long  succession  of  military 
struggles.  Communicating,  at  no  considerable  distance, 
with  the  Grecian  colonies  established^  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled,  in  their  progress 
towards  greatness,  to  add  the  legislation  of  Greece  to  the 
arts  of  Hetruria.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  in  a  position 
adapted  in  so  many  particulars  to  the  growth  of  an  em- 
pire*,  a  deep  and  mighty  root  should  have  been  struck, 

'  The  Roman  solilic 
licmitv  of  their  dly  u 

that  of  Cb 


Capua:  an 
i  folilitBte 


lh«y 


.      .       ._  milibuidu  funoi,  ia  pt»lileati  vol.  ii.  p.  2711.     Laoil.  1SI4. 

Biqae  arilo  circa  urbem  solo  luelari? —  •  To  this  country,  il  i<  probable,  wtre 

Lit.  lib.  ni.  cap.  inriii.  seal  Ihoie  ambutodora  who  briiughl  back 

'  The  Tuwaui  am  supposed  to  Iiave  to  Romu  the  lavi  of  the  twtlio  table*. — 

ntUed  io  Italy  mora  than  two  centurUs  Dedine  and  Fall,  &c.  vul.  IT.  p.  336. 

before  ths  buildlae  of  Rome.     From  this  '  In  the  fourlisutheeotiiry,  when  Ilie 

people  hai  becD  deiired  an  orAtt  of  at-  Pops  waa   niaiclent  at  Avienon,    it  «raa 

chitectun^  ood  the  msBl  ancient  otchca  proposed  to  him  to  puuiah  Rome  and 

which  are  known  (if  the  claaar  of  Kome,  Italy,  by  trannftrring  the  papacy  and  ^e 

■1  canstfucted  by  Tarquin,  vwe  indeed  empire  to  Cahon  uid  Qascoay ;  but  be 

archpd,  see  Edinburgh  Rev.,  Jan.  IS06,  replied,  that  liie  consequence  would  oidj 

_    .i^>    ___    _(.™....._    _^  ^_       Prom  be,  that  hi<  aueceiuon  ihould  be  biihopa 

ucb.  of  of  Cohors,  and  theempcron  ^ver 


that  religioui  ceremontc*.    Straboazreei      Oascony,  while  Rome  would  alwsp  be 

with  HiroUotna  in  tracing  their  origiu  to       "■ :.-i  -f -i- i-i      «.  — ■- 

Lydia.  Dionyiiui,  of  H^camaiBua,  dia- 
Keots  1  jet  a  concuirence  of  ancient  tea. 
timony  makes  il  appear  probable,  that  they 


with  Hirodotai  in  tracing  their  origm  to  the  capita]  of  the  world — Hum,  pour  la 
Lydia.  Dionyiiui,  of  H^camaiBua,  dia-  Vie  de  Petivquo,  tome  i,  p.  2bC,  Auut. 
icurrencc  of  ancient  tea.      17(14. 
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which  threw  up  a  trunk  overshadowing  the  ancient 
■world,  and,  when  that  trunk  had  been  levelled  with  the 
earth,  again  spread  over  the  west  the  branches  of  a  new 
dominion. 

The  barbarians,  though  they  suppressed  the  empire, 
were  solicitous  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  its 
civil  institutions.  Odoacer,  under  whose  conduct  they 
had  put  an  end  to  the  empire,  protected,  during  about 
thirteen  years,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  greatness,  admi- 
ni&teriag  with  clemency  the  existing  laws,  and  maintain- 
ing the  internal  tranquillity  and  the  external  security  of 
Italy.  The  forms  of  the  Roman  magistracy  were  re- 
tained by  the  barbarian,  who  had  been  himself  distin- 
gnished  by  the  title  of  patrician ;  and  Romans  alone 
were,  under  his  government,  appointed  to  fill  the  civil 
offices  of  the  state.  The  Romans  being  thus  gently 
habituated  to  the  rule  of  their  new  masters,  Theodoric, 
who  succeeded  Odoacer  ^  derived  from  bis  usurpation 
the  same  advantage,  which  the  first  emperor  had  received 
from  the  dictatorship  of  CEesar. 

While  the  government  of  Odoacer  formed  the  best 
preparation  for  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  some  spe- 
cial circumstances  also  prepared  the  individual,  who 
afterwards  erected  there  a  regular  monarchy,  though 
still  in  professed  subordination  to  the  imperial  authority, 
as  it  continued  to  exist  in  Constantinople.  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  had,  in  early  youth,  been  deli- 
vered by  bis  father  to  the  eastern  emperor  as  an  hostage, 
and  had  remained  at  Constantinople  thirteen  years,  in 
which  time  he  received  a  careful,  though  but  a  military 
cdacation*.     When  he  afterwards  became  formidable  to 


•  ReniL  d'lUlie,  par  Dcnina,  tome  ii. 
T-ie.    FWii,  1775. 

'  Not  tUTing  learner!  to  write  even  his 
oVBDcme,  he  waioblj]^  to  si^nthc  ar- 
An  iif  bii  garvaateai  by  passing  ■  [lea 


through  (he  o[ieiiiag«  of  a  pUta  of  (^td, 
which  had  Ih:i!U  pierced  with  fivu  lulterR 
of  liiti  numu,  nenil^-UaC-ffe  Chroa.  da 
l'Hia(.GeD.  J'Ito!i*,tu[nei.  i>,55.  Paris, 


xtostJtK  htstoet: 


,  that  feeble  monarch  could  devise 
r  expedient  for  repressing  his  ambition,  than  to 
BUBC  Ub  c^itain  of  his  guards,  and  to  heap  on  him  the 
mstksioarable  distiDctions.  When  he  had  at  length 
SBOoeeded  to  the  Gothic  government,  he  was  encouraged, 
«r  pomitted,  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  Italy,  as  the 
alhf  of  the  empire,  that  he  might  wrest  it  from  the  other 
barbarians,  by  whom  it  was  then  possessed.  His  coon- 
trymen  also  had  been  prepared  for  their  incorporation 
with  the  Italians  by  a  long  residence  within  the  limits 
of  the  imperial  dominions,  having,  forty  years  before, 
obtained  permission  to  occupy  Pannonia,  a  province 
described  as  then  adorned  with  many  cities. 

The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  established 
in  the  year  493,  subsisted  sixty  years,  of  which  thirtj'- 
three  were  occupied  by  tbe  reign  of  Theodoric.  Having 
come  into  Italy  as  the  friend  of  the  emperor',  he  was 
received  with  little  opposition,  and  was  not  provoked  to 
any  measures  of  general  severity  or  violence  ^  He 
accordingly  retained  the  former  laws,  magistrates,  polity, 
and  distribution  of  the  provinces  ^  and  on  every  occasion 
testified  his  desire  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  usages. 
Odoacer'^had  become  master  of  Italy  by  engaging  to 
bestow  upon  his  followers  the  third  part  of  the  lands. 
When,  therefore,  Theodoric  overthrew  his  power ",  he 
was  enabled  to  gratify  the  Goths  by  transferring  to  them 
the  lands  of  which  the  ancient  proprietors  had  been 
already  dispossessed,  without  any  new  violation  of  the 
property  of  the  Italians.  He  chose,  indeed,  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  as  already  familiar  to  his  barbarian 
subjects  ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he  endeavoured  to 

I  AbtJffe  Chroo.  de  rUirt.  Gni,  d'lla-  thelntia  wiilerawhaeon  becoaioderedia 

li^tonw  i,  n.GI,&c.  nut  Wtiaruiiit. 

•  nil  reijfii  ITM,  howsYcr,  cliijfrawil  '  Abrtj!*  Chton-tiime  i.  p.  22. 

W  lb*  nccution  of  Boethiui,  Ihe  last  uf  '°  Proeoiiii  Uulthicc  Ilin.  lib.  L 
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accominodate  his  government  to  the  cusfoms  of  lialy'", 
aod  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  as  Augustus  introduced 
die  imperial  authority  under  the  forms  of  a  republic,  so 
did  Theodoric  establish  a  Gothic  monarchy  on  the  usages 
of  Rome.  The  Roman  laws  he  so  far  respected  '\  that 
he  directed  that  those  of  the  Goths  should  be  observed 
only  in  the  determination  of  disputes  among  themselves, 
bat  that  in  a  dispute  between  a  Goth  and  a  Roman, 
equally  as  in  a  difference  between  two  Romans,  the  de- 
cision should  be  made  agreeably  to  those  of  the  empire. 
The  name  of  Goth  has  become  synonimous  to  bar- 
barous rudeness,  as  if  the  introduction  of  that  nation 
into  the  empire  had  been  fata!  to  the  refinement  of  a 
more  improved  society.  How  unfounded  was  this  notion 
may  appear  from  unexceptionable  testimonies.  Gian- 
□one  '*  has  borne  testimony  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  VForks  executed  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  under  the 
direction  of  Theodoric;  and  Maffei'*  has  attributed  to 
the  Italians  themselves  both  the  corruption  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy,  and  even  that  style  of  architecture, 
wbicb  has  been  denominated  Gothic.  The  founder  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  indeed,  far  from  being  insensible 
lo  the  elegancies  of  art,  appointed  officers  to  superintend 
their  preservation  '^,  and  granted  a  liberal  provision  for 
repairing  the  public  works.  Nor  was  bis  reign  undis- 
tinguished even  in  respect  to  literary  refinement.  The 
younger  Cassiodorlus  and  Boethius,  his  ministers,  were 
eminent  for  literary  genius^;  and  the  professors  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence  were  maintained 
at  Rome  in  their  privileges  and  pensions  by  his  protec- 
tion  and  liberality.     His  encouragement  of  literature, 


"  Kml.  d'llalie,  lonie  i.  pp.  48, 49. 
'  (tiaBMiBt.Lb.  iii.csp.  ii.  Ki.  ii. 
'  Iitcria  Cmle  del  Begna  ili  Napdli, 


*  Verona  Illuitiala,  port  iii.  cap.  iv. 
"  Decline  ood  Fill,  &c.  voL  W.  pp.  S&, 

"  '1  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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however,  was  limited  to  his  Roman  subjects  *®,  for  the 
Groths  he  wished  to  retain  in  all  their  native  boldness, 
not  controlled  by  the  discipline  of  a  school. 

The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  not  less  consider- 
able in  its  external  relations,  than  it  was  internally 
favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  country.  Sicily,  so 
important  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Italians,  submitted  to 
the  power  of  Theodoric  ^ ;  his  arms  subdued  the  ruder 
nations,  which  occupied  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
western  empire ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining 
the  interest  of  his  grandson,  the  mfant  prince  of  the 
Visigoths,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  which 
that  people  had  formed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
and  in  Spain.  At  his  death,  indeed,  Theodoric  directed 
that  Spain  should  be  assigned  to  the  young  prince ;  but 
he  annexed  the  Gallic  provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  another  grandson. 

The  vigour  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  under  which 
Italy**  exhibited  appearances  of  renewed  prosperity, 
was  maintained,  during  the  reign  of  the  young  prince, 
by  the  able  conduct  of  his  mother,  the  widowed  daughter 
of  Theodoric.  He,  however,  fell  an  early  victim  to  his 
excesses,  and  his  reign  was  terminated  at  the  expiration  of 
eijrht  years,  so  that  of  the  sixty  years  which  were  com- 
prised in  the  duration  of  this  Gothic  monarchy,  forty-one 
formed  the  period  of  its  vigour,  and  nineteen  that  of  its 
di>cline.    Athalaric,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  having 

»  PNCO|iti  GolUucv  Hift  lib.  i. 

**  Siciiv  had  be«n  scUed  by  Geaseric, 
iLiQK  of  m  AlHcan  VmkUIb.  Odoaeer 
|H»niUAdvd  ii«utenc  to  cede  almost  the 
wM«*  of  it  to  him,  in  conuderation  of  an 
annual  tributr;  and  through  the  inflnenoe 
•f  faauodoriUN.  who  commanded  the 
trooim,  it  iiibmittwl  ti>  Theodoric— Abr^ 

i:hn»n.  tow«*  »•  P-  *^— -•*•  Th«  ^o"^ 
nioaa  of  Theodoric,  beeides  Italy  and 
MtfiWi  com^n'htittWd,  in  («ermaqr>  the 
MiolJut  wuutry  «»f  the  Suevi  or  Suabia, 
ami  th«  two  Hnotiaa,  which  includad  the 
HwHlurlM  of  tht  QriMmi,  Wht,  and  the 


Tifol;  fnrthartofvards  tht  north,  DalBft- 
tia»  Noricmn,  and  almost  aU  Pannonia ; 
in  Oral,  Pkorenoe,  tbi  territoiy  of  Mar* 
•eilles,  the  proTince  of  Narbonne,  and 
that  part  of  Aqnitaiiie  of  wfaidi  Carcaa* 
sone  was  the  capdaL— Ahrtge  Chron. 
tomei.  p-S^^^.  llie  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric aAcorwards  ceded  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces between  the  Rhone  and  the  Py- 
renees to  the  young  prince  of  the  Visi- 
goths.^— Ibid.  p.  60. 

«  Decline  and  Fan,  Tol  IT.  9.  86-^8, 
BeVol.  dltalie,  tome  ii.  p.  60|  oc. 
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di«d  in  hU  minority,  his  mother  "  was  permitted  to  raise 
to  the  royal  dignity  one  of  lier  cousins,  in  whose  name 
she  proposed  to  continue  her  government  of  the  kiag- 
ilorn.  The  object  of  her  choice,  however,  soon  caused 
hiii  benefactress  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  free 
himself  from  controul ;  and  this  violence  furnished  a 
pretext  to  the  Emperor  Justinian^*  for  interposing  in  the 
aflairs  of  Italy.  The  Gothic  history  of  Italy  was,  thence- 
forward, a  aeries  of  struggles  with  the  imperial  power, 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths,  yet  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  reign  of  the  humane,  the  pious,  and 
the  heroic  Totila. 

The  famed  Bcliaarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  had 
cniahed  the  African  monarchy  *^  of  the  Vandals,  when  he 
was  sent  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  Goths  of  Italy, 
These  might  have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  tlie  emperor, 
if  they  had  not  been  directed  by  such  commanders  as  Beli- 
sarius,  and  Narses  *',  by  whom  the  former  was  succeeded. 
In  this  manner  was  overthrown  a  dominion,  which,  with 
the  government  of  Odoacer  preceding  and  introducing  it, 
may  be  regarded  as  instrumental  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Italian  character,  by  exhibiting  to  the  conquered  people 
the  example  of  energies,  which,  in  the  indulgence  o£ 
prosperity,  and  the  meanness  of  servitude,  they  had  long 
forgotten. 

The  victories  of  the  imperial  troops,  though  they 
destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  could  not  establish 
for  the  empire  a  pennanent  authority  in  Italy.  Dis- 
tracted by  a  war  with  Persia,  and  by  the  incursions  of 
the  tribes  of  Scythia,  Justinian  had  never  supported  his 
generals  with  supplies*';  and  his  successor,  Justin,  wa£ 
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I  to  nail  Narses,  who  Had  completed  the 
t  rf  Belisarius,  and  had  administered  the  go- 
:  dariog  fifteen  years.  In  the  following  year 
tA#  LsMtbtrds  entered  the  country,  and  established  a 
nrw  sovereignty  of  much  longer  duration  than  that  of 
t&e  Goths. 

This  short  interval,  interposed  between  the  two  bar- 
barian monarchies,  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
mere  suspension  of  the  progress  of  the  new  political 
order,  but  was  itself  the  period  of  an  important  arrange- 
ment, by  which  preparation  was  made  for  the  feudal 
institutions  afterwards  established  by  the  Lombards, 
The  provincial  magistracies  of  Italy,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  the  Goths,  were  all  suppressed  by  Narses, 
who*'  introduced  in  their  place  a  military  government, 
adapted  to  the  exposed  situation  of  the  country.  Each 
of  the  principal  cities  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
military  leader  or  duke,  and  these  were  superintended 
by  one  general  commander,  who,  with  the  title  of  exarch, 
resided  at  Ravenna. 

The  Lombards  ^,  who  had  been  forty-two  years  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Pannonia,  were  tempted 
to  endeavour  to  possess  themselves  of  a  country,  in  which 
many  of  them  had  served  under  Narses,  and  Alboin, 
their  king,  had  a  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Gothic 
sovereigns".  This  people,  having  marched  into  Italy 
in  the  year  568,  acquired,  before  its  expiration,  a  district, 
'of  which  was  formed  the  duchy  of  Friuli.  The  removal 
of  Narses  having  withdrawn  the  only  commander  capable 
of  opposing  them  in  the  field,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
■following  year,  through   the  country,  without  encoun- 
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tering;  any  considerable  resistance,  and  at  length  became 
masters  of  all  the  provinces  of  northern  Italy  except  the 
district  of  Ravenna,  and  also  of  the  great  duchy  of  Be- 
neTento'',  on  the  other  side  of  Rome,  which  city  they 
did  not  venture  to  assail. 

The  Lombard  kingdom  was  considerably  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Gotlis.  Far  from  comprehending  Sicily, 
and  several  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  it  did  not  even 
comprise  the  vrhole  of  Italy  itself,  but  maintained  with 
the  Greek  empire  a  continued  struggle  for  preserving  the 
possession  of  a  part  of  that  country.  That  struggle  was, 
however,  effectual,  and  the  government  was  enabled  to 
subsist,  until  the  policy  of  Rome  brought  against  it  a 
new  and  more  formidable;  enemy  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  What,  therefore,  it  wanted  in  extent,  was 
compensated  in  duration,  the  Lombard  kingdom  having 
subsisted  two  hundred  and  five  years,  and  that  of  the 
Goths  having  been  limited  to  sixty. 

The  whole  interval  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  years,  which  intervened  between  the  suppression  of 
the  western  empire  and  the  reduction  of  the  Lombards, 
raay  be  considered  as  comprehending  the  duration  of 
twomonarchies,  with  two  periods  respectively  prepara- 
tory to  them,  the  government  of  Odoacer  having  intro- 
duced tliat  of  the  Goths,  as  the  temporary  restoration  of 
the  imperial  dominion  was  introductory  to  that  of  the 
Lombards.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  period, 
however,  was  occupied  by  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which 
will  be  shown  to  have  possessed  a  proportional  im- 
portance. The  Gothic  kingdom  appears  to  have  served 
to  recover  the  Italian  character  from  the  deep  degrada- 
tion, into  which  it  had  been   sunk,  and  to  prepare  it 

B  'ne  BlsMiBhTntnt    nt    Bencvtnto      the  umy  of  Nuui.— Abrige  Cbiou. 
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g-enerally  for  entering  into  new  combinations  of  policy. 
The  establishment  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  seems  to 
have  included  two  grand  proceseeB,  directly  and  essen- 
tially influencing  the  form  and  the  operations  of  the 
future  system,  the  construction  of  the  feudal  polity,  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
.  The  feudal  polity*',  which  arose,  indeed,  naturally  out 
of  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  the  empire,  and  had  probably  existed  from 
their  earliest  acquisitions  in  some  imperfect  form,  received 
from  the  Lombards  of  Italy  its  first  regular  establishment, 
and  *■  its  earliest  system  of  legislative  provisions.  A!- 
boin,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italv, 
intrusted  to  dukes,  like  the  imperial  governor,  the  com- 
mand of  the  several  districts  of  his  new  territory.  Within 
two  years  after  his  death",  and  about  seven  after  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  the  royal  government  was  suppressed, 
and  the  dukes  became  so  many  independent  princes 
wiited  in  a  confederacy.  The  Grrecian  emperor  having 
induced  one  of  the  kings  of  the  French  to  attack  the 
Lombards,  the  thirty-six  dukes,  when  the  suspension  of 
royalty  had  continued  nnore  than  nine  years,  became 
apprehensive  for  their  safety,  and  determined  to  elect 
another  sovereign.  The  new  king  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  subjects,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation,  and  by  whom  the  revenues  of  the  state  had 
•been  engrossed.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  each 
"duke  should  resign  to  the  crown  the  half  of  his  revenue, 
and  provide  a  body  of  troops  to  be  subject  to  its  disposal, 
in  return  for  which  concessions  it  was  also  a^^reed,  that 
the  duchies  should  be  independent  and  hereditary,  being 

'"  The  iliatinguinliing  chnrulcriiilic  of  i^ractice  of  public  cimncils,  and  uf  equal 
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liable  to  forfeiture  only  for  felony,  and  revertible  to  the 
crown  only  when  the  possessor  should  die  without  leav- 
ing a  son  of  full  age.  This  convention,  which  was  made 
to  the  year  584,  may  be  considered  as  the  fonnal  begin- 
ning of  the  feudal  law  of  Europe. 

Nor  was  it  singly  by  this  arrangement,  that  the  Italian 
Lombards  have  become  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  feudal  polity.  The  Goths  ^,  in  their 
veneration  for  the  Roman  law,  had  introduced  only  such 
new  regulations,  as  were  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  not  proposing  to  substi- 
tute a  different  system  for  the  imperial  jurisprudence. 
To  this  measure,  however,  the  Lombards  were  driven  by 
the  necessity  of  their  situation,  and  from  it  may  be  in 
part  deriTed  their  more  lasting  possession  of  the  Italian 
provinces.  Few  ^  in  number,  in  comparison  with  other 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  their 
position  by  a  military  combination  ;  and,  opposed  to  the 
imperial  power  **  in  a  near  hostility,  they  were  forced  to 
discard  the  hope  of  establishing  their  own  dominion  on 
the  ancient  foundation,  and  fouud  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  frame  a  new  government  with  all  possible  regu- 
larity and  consistency.  Several  of  their  princes  ^  were 
accordingly  attentive  to  the  work  of  legislation,  and 
(irotius  "  has  dared  to  prefer  the  result  of  their  labours 
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even  to  the  laws  of  Justinian,  accounting  for  its  excel- 
lence by  the  advantage,  which  must  belong;  to  laws 
deliberately  framed  in  public  councils,  instead  of  ema- 
nating from  the  will  of  an  individual.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law^  appears  to  have  been  consonant  to  the 
merits  of  the  code ;  and  Giannone  has  ascribed  to  the 
representations  of  the  popes,  whose  measures  that  people 
opposed,  the  unfavourable  character,  which  has  been  given 
of  them  by  historians. 

With  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Lombards 
some  contingencies  had  curiously  co-operated,  in  gene- 
xating  their  feudal  polity.  The  reign  of  Alboin,  the 
founder  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  had  lasted  but  three 
years  and  a  half,  when  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  leaving  no  mate  issue.  The  kingdom  thus 
became  elective,  and  gave  the  nobles  an  early  opportunity 
of  exercising  power  in  the  choice  of  a  successor.  That 
successor,  by  his  cruelty,  alienated  them  from  a  govern- 
ment, which  Alboin  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  confirm; 
he  also  was  slain  by  an  assassin,  at  the  close  of  the  yet 
shorter  period  of  eighteen  months,  and  the  minority  of 
his  son  ^  probably  suggested  the  measure  of  suppressing 
the  royal  dignity,  and  establishing  an  aristocracy. 

The  original  process  of  the  modern  polity  of  Europe 
was  thus  the  combined  result  of  general  causes  and  of 
personal  contingencies.  When  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  Greeks  had  removed  out  of  the  way  the 
provincial  magistracies  of  the  fallen  empire,  and  had 
substituted  for  them  a  military  organisation,  the  political 
situation  of  the  Lombards  naturally  suggested  the  policy 
of  adopting  the  new  arrangement,  and  dividing  their 
acquisitions  among  a  number  of  chieftains,  denominated 
also  dukes.  This  military  administration  was  then  con- 
verted into  a  feudal  polity,  by  the  transitory  reigns  of 

t.  up.  iv.  '*  Abtfg«  Chrou.  tome  i,  p.  174, 
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two  successive  priQces,  the  elective  succession  of  the 
later,  his  tyranny,  and  the  minority  of  his  son,  which 
coatingencies  urged  the  nobles  to  the  assumption  of  the 
governmetit. 

The  other  important  operation  of  the  Lombard  govern- 
ment consisted  in  favouring  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
papacy.  The  divine  providence  has  permitted,  that  the 
Roman  prelates  should  acquire  a  great  importance  in  the 
political  arrangements  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  its  modern  history ;  and  however  the  doctrines, 
'which  they  promulgated  and  maintained,  may  have 
differed  from  the  simple  trutlis  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
violences,  which  they  prompted,  may  have  been  at  vari- 
ance with  its  pacific  forbearance,  their  influence  notwith- 
standing may  have  been  beneficially  exercised  in  forming 
the  policy  of  the  western  nations,  as  a  wise  providence: 
readers  other  human  abuses  instrumental  to  its  gracious 
purposes. 

When  the  combinations  of  the  western  empire  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of  the  rude  nations  of 
the  north,  and  new  and  distinct  communities  had  been 
gradually  formed  in  its  several  provinces,  it  is  probable 
that  a  general  experience  of  calamity  might  at  Itmgth 
have  Buggested,  that  it  would  be  a  common  advantage  to 
unite  them  in  some  relations  of  a  federative  policy.  But 
the  formation  of  these  connexions  must  have  proceeded 
veiy  ^owly,  and  the  relations  so  formed  would  probably 
imve  been  very  imperfect,  if  no  power  had  existed  among 
them,  at  once  interested  in  maintaining  an  intimate  com- 
isunication  throughout  all  their  regions,  and  possessing 
meads,  by  which  this  might  be  effected.  Such  a  power 
existed  in  the  prelacy  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the  new 
masters  of  the  west  were  soon  induced  to  acknowledge 
an  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  be  vested  in  that  see,  which 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  their 
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temporal  concerns.  Looking  to  the  ancient  seat  of  em- 
pire with  the  veneration  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  centre 
of  Christian  unity,  and  having  everywhere  among  them- 
selves a  numerous  body  of  men  attached  to  that  com- 
mon centre  by  the  powerful  ties  of  opinion,  of  interest, 
and  of  habit,  they  were  constrained  to  political  combina- 
tion by  ligaments  so  strong  and  so  pervading,  that  ages 
of  barbarism  must  have  been  spared,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult process  of  civilised  society,  that  of  constituting 
international  relations,  at  once  accelerated  and  improved. 

If  religion  had  not  spoken  to  the  conquerors  of  the 
west  the  language  of  peace  and  union,  bow  long  must 
the  disorder  of  Europe  have  been  continued — how  diffi- 
cult must  it  have  been  for  men,  trained  only  to  arms  and 
contention,  to  discover  for  themselves  the  practicability 
of  connecting  various  nations  in  a  system  of  comprehen- 
sive policy,  and  adjusting  their  disputes  by  other  means 
than  war !  The  religion  by  which  they  were  addressed 
was  not  pure,  the  motive  prompting  the  appeal  was 
selBsh  and  ambitious,  but  still  the  interposition  was  that 
of  a  power  interested  in  the  general  maintenance  of  peace, 
because  its  authority  was  founded  on  another  basis  than 
military  power.  If  it  was  only  in  a  period  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  that  the  Romish  hierarchy  could  acquire 
its  ascendency,  we  should  recollect  that  its  tranquillizing 
efficacy  was,  in  return,  specially  accommodated  to  the 
exigencies  of  such  a  crisis  of  human  society, 

So  forcibly  had  the  retrospect  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion of  Leibnitz,  that,  in  a  very  different  situation  of  the 
European  world,  he  ventured  to  express  an  opinion**, 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  allow  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
some  temporal  jurisdiction  over  Christian  princes,  as  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  securing  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 
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But  in  the  time  of  this  philosopher  the  state  of  the 
STstem  was  changed,  and  the  influence  of  the  papacy, 
though  still  important,  had  received  a  different  direction. 
The  ages  of  violence  required  a  principle  of  union,  and 
this  was  supplied  by  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  see 
of  Rome;  a  period  of  improvement  required  a  principle 
of  e<iuilibrium,  and  this  was  furnished  by  the  mutual 
opposition  of  the  two  great  sects  of  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  If  a  general  supremacy  could  have  been 
allowed  in  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  it  would  but  have  thrust 
back  the  European  states  to  that  earlier  period,  in  which 
the  principle  of  political  equilibrium  had  not  yet  been 
developed.  But  the  wise  providence  of  God  appears  to 
have  accommodated  the  influence  of  the  papacy  to  the 
changing  form  of  the  system.  When  this  v?as  yet  too 
imperfect  to  be  susceptible  of  a  balanced  arrangement  of 
its  states,  and  was  even  liable  to  be  dissolved  and  de- 
stroj'ed  by  the  want  of  coherence,  the  see  of  Rome  drew 
its  parts  into  union  by  the  general  exercise  of  a  supreme 
authority.  The  vei-y  excesses  of  this  supremacy  in  the 
progress  of  time  gave  being  to  a  resistance,  which,  in  an 
age  of  reflection,  generated  a  countervailing  party,  and 
thus  furnished  a  support  for  the  mutual  struggle  of  states, 
indx^)eii8able  to  the  mamtenanco  of  political  equilibrium. 
The  inferior  arrangements  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  rising  order  of 
things,  independently  of  the  relations,  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  temporal  greatness  of 
the  prelates  was  useful  in  counteracting  the  power  of  a 
turbulent  nobility,  and  on  this  account  was  favoured  by 
the  ablest  sovereigns.  The  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  while  it  rivetted  their  attachment  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  served  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  confusion  to 
maintain  "  the  distinctness,  and  consequently  the  influ- 

*'  Thii  obseiTBlioa   receives  conflrmotioa    troai  the  ilegiaded  duradei  of  the 
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xg^'^M  viMtt  (he  persecutions  of  lawless  tyranny. 

'^A^igt^  ih>  more  ancient  instance  can  be  found  of 
.«^  ^t^^y^Wrtation  of  habits  and  opinions,  which  has 
Xv*  ^iKtMfek^tteU  in  the  Introduction,  than  the  establish- 
^Mtt^  nK  M8ik.^ry  in  Europe.     It  seems  as  if  the  forlorn 


A  UMii 


<diw» ^'iM*  yiM>l  Greek  church 

t  jVmjT^  ^^  ^^  ^"^  married 
^^     ''Vajjf!^  IfiM^  ^  ^he  Resem- 
3^h,KS  ^Uwti^  >*«|f^  •^  Modem 


«  \1^3WW»^  ^^  ^*^  '^  principal 


^c^    ^1,^  ^  ;ii  IM^m.  de  la  Suisse, 
%^^^)f^»  V^«^^*    In  Geiw 

St  ViHi^iMy  v>Ntf«Mt«d  with  that 
,ijSi»^rii>  Jy^'iwwi  >-Bumet'i 
^  tiiil  «Mm.  ^^  i.  p-  29.  Lood. 


b^  a 
him- 


self nominated. — Sleidani  Com.  lib.  ziL 
**  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  has  borne  a  tttong 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  monastic  establishments  on  the  state 
of  industry,  ascribing  to  them  in  particu- 
lar the  earliest  improTements  of  agricul- 
ture in  England,  and  describing  them  ae 
mild  and  indulgent  landlords. — Hist,  of 
the  Poor,  toI  i.  p.  50.  Lond.  1797.  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  described  the  monks  of 
Scotland  at  having  been  very  useiU  in 
the  character  of  trading  and  ^^"H"g 
corporations,  when  they  alone  possessed 
capital,  and  boroughs  had  scared?  an  ex- 
istence.—Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  782-7S5. 
Lond.  1807. 
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and  sultry  stillness  of  an  African  desert  was  the  only 
situation  in  which  it  could  originate,  and  yet  it  has  ex- 
ercised a  most  important  influence  on  the  crowded  and 
complicated  society  of  a  temperate  region.  The  soli- 
tudes of  Egypt  were,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  parent 
country  of  this  institution.  From  Egypt"  it  was,  in 
the  same  centurj-,  carried  into  Greece,  by  Basil  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  and  there  embraced  at  once  by  the  warm 
imagination  of  its  ardent  people  ;  but  though,  perhaps, 
even  an  earlier  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  it  in 
Italy,  it  was  only  in  the  year  529,  that  Benedict  gave  a 
beginning  to  the  prevailing  organization  of  the  monastic 
bodies  of  the  west.  But  the  exotic,  though  it  was  ca- 
pable of  enduring  this  transplantation,  did  not  retain  the 
vigour,  with  which  it  liad  flourished  in  the  place  of  its 
early  growth.     '  The  monastic  orders,'  says  Mosheim", 

*  in  general,  abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates;  the 

*  latter  were    more  numerous    than  the   former  in  the 

*  western  convents,  while  in  those  of  the  east  the  fana- 
"  tics  were  predominant.'  In  Egypt,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  monks  were  exclusively  fanatics,  so  that  the 
degeneracy  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  sufficient  accuracy  to  the  change  of  situa- 
tion and  circumstances. 

For  becoming  the  centre  of  this  great  hierarchy,  the 
ancient  seat  of  Roman  greatness  possessed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. The  other  bishops  of  the  west  were  disposed 
by  habit  to  venerate  the  prelate  of  the  former  capital 
of  the  western  world,  and  an  honorary  pre-eminence  had 
accordingly  been  allowed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  by 
Cyprian,  in  the  third  century'^.  In  the  contentions  too 
of  the  western  bishops,  it  was  natural  to  look  for  the 
arbitration  of  him,  who  exercised  his  ecclesiastical  au- 


'  p.  Puil  on  Ecclis.  Benct,  < 
.  G.  put  ii.  Eh.  'l,  tec 
VOL.  I. 


*^  Moiheiin,  ibid.  sad.  5. 

"  Ibid,  ceut,  3.  jiiUtli.  ch.  2.  sect.  2. 
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thority  where  temporal  power  had  been  so  long  wielded ; 
and  though  arbitration  only  was  solicited,  yet  the  transi- 
tion was  easy  from  an  acknowledged  precedency  of  rank, 
and  a  freely  desired  arbitration,  to  a  peremptory  assump 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  superiority,  thus 
arising  from  local  circumstances,  was  favoured  by  tlie 
tradition",  that  Rome  had  been  visited  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  to  whom  it  was  conceived  that  Jesus  Christ  had 

f ranted  the  primacy  of  the  Christian  church,  though 
is  words  mean  only  that  this  apostle  should  lay  its 
foundations.  The  distinguished  apostle  being  claimed 
as  the  first  Roman  bishop,  it  was  inferred  that  his  ima- 
gined superiority  must  have  been  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  and  thus  that  all  the  prelates  of  that  see 
were,  by  divine  appointment,  the  vicars  of  our  Lord. 

Other  causes,  however,  would  have  been  insuf&cientt 
if  political  circumstances  had  not  permitted,  and  even 
enabled,  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  acquire  a  secular  import- 
ance, which  gave  force  to  their  declarations  of  eccle- 
siastical authority.  Of  these  the  primary  one  was  the 
removal  of  the  imperial  residence  from  Rome.  It  was 
only  in  the  absence  of  a  superior  authority,  that  tlie 
bishopric  of  the  imperial  city  could  spread  itself  into 
the  dimensions  of  a  general  primacy  of  the  church.  A 
distant  emperor  could  not  easily  control  the  aspirings 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  or  at  all  times  even  influence  his 
election ;  and,  while  the  attention  of  the  government 
■ffas  diverted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  affairs,  it 
■Vas  often  necessary  that  he  should  assume  a  political 
daracter,  and  exert  his  best  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
general  safety.     This  favourable  removal  of  a  superior 

•  Th!>  trailitiga,   though  much  diB-      Lordoei'B  Worka, 

I'  BMrcm  cinicliidnl.  Ihnt  Veter  cuuld  uu 
jme  to  Rome  beCnre  thu  year  G^ 
I   ar  perhaps  64,  and  that  be  sufieni]  mu 
\  tjnom  tb«n  in  Uu  jmt  64  si  6i,— 


vi.  p.  o51.  hand. 

that  Petet,  whom 
bo  Romaniati  cUiiu  **  Ibeu  Gtrt  pootilf, 
ihuuld  bIodp  of  the  upmtles  haia  fallen 
the  dinctioQ  of  the  chuich. 
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authority  occurred  before  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
century",  when  Maximiniaii  and  Diocletian  fixed  their 
ordinary  residence  in  provincial  cities,  the  former  at 
Milan,  the  latter  at  Nicomedia. 

The  mere  removal  of  the  imperial  residence,  though 
favourable  to  the  t'ormation  of  the  papal  power,  was  not 
sufficient  for  allowing  its  aggrandisement,  because  a 
vigorous  government  might,  even  from  Milan,  have  con- 
trolled the  Roman  prelate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Theo- 
doric",  whose  government  was  but  a  new  modification 
of  the  imperial  government**,  did  maintain  over  the  see 
of  RcHne  a  decisive  superiority.  This  remaining  re- 
straint was  removed  by  the  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards,  which  was  itself  independent  of  the  em- 
pire, and  was  so  confined  in  territory  as  to  leave  the 
papacy  on  the  confine  of  two  contending  sovereignties. 
The  Gothic  kingdom  had  comprehended  the  entire 
peninsula,  and  was  in  trutli  but  the  Roman  govern- 
nient  under  a  Gothic  sovereign.  When,  too,  the  gene- 
rals of  Justinian  had  destroyed  the  dominion  of  tha 
Goths,  the  whole  peninsula  was  subjected  to  the  Gre- 
cian emperor.  The  establishment  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom at  length  gave  a  beginning  to  the  division,  which 
pennitted  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  assert  his  independence, 
iuul  afforded  a  field  for  his  policy,  in  balancing"  the 
cooteDding  interests  of  the  neighbouring  governments. 


'DKliDauid  Fat1,&c.,  vol.  i.  p.45;, 
*  Ttiii  pnDce  uid  hu  ■ucccunn  Kgu- 
tatad  Ihe  elcctiimi  uf  (he  Rdiddd  biihupv, 
mad  decided  the  dinennona,  which  thrse 
kkd  klTEsdy  bcKun  lu  occoiioD;  dutur> 
oiacd  the  deg>i«s  of  coDaangiiinily, 
vitlaa  'ribdi  rourUgva  might  not  be 
notncted;  ftnd  fuibade  their  vubjecta  tu 
ittiute  IfaeniHlKe*,  witliuut  lh«ir  pa- 
■■■inri.  to  tha  diurch,  or  tu  tlw  numaitic 
r,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  G.  ntx,  3. 
lu  Beconliugly  included 
f  Ot  <^  Gothic  Kings  in  hit 


"  Thii  has  been,  accordingly,  loarkeil 
ly  Machiavct  a*  tbu  time  when  Ihe  papkl 
Bmbitiim  began  to  be  indulged, — Uitl.  of 
FlOTence,  hook  i.  The  influence  of  tbe 
divi>ioi»  of  Italy  appear*  lu  bale  been 
well  understood  in  Ihe  papal  cqutI  in  Ibe 
time  af  Petnuca.  When,  in  *  circle  of 
caidinsle  and  iirelstes,  it  was  cunudered 
whvlbur  it  would  be  umtiA  that  Iheie  di- 
VLftious  should  ceaie,  a  great  persona)^, 
rcspivled  for  bin  iu]>erior  underatandjag 
and  knowledge,  but  whom  I'etraica  baa 
not  named,  dedared  that  uotbiug  cuuld 
be    tana    [inijudicial,  a  sectiiiunt    a^ 

Fa 
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■  It  thus  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
exercised  a  two-fold  influence  in  the  commencement  of 
the  political  arrangements  of  Europe,  on  account  of 
which,  the  establishment  of  that  kingdom  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  incident  of  its  modern  polity. 
The  Lombard  kingdom,  by  its  internal  arrangements, 
gave  a  beginning  to  that  system  of  feudal  administra- 
tion, which  was  adopted  into  each  separate  government, 
and  by  its  political  position  gave  occasion  to  that  ag- 
grandisement of  the  papacy,  which  was  the  powerful 
instrument  for  effecting  their  mutual  combination. 

Among  the  particulars  of  the  original  arrangements 
of  the  modem  history  of  Europe,  it  deserves  notice  that 
the  barbarian  nations,  the  Franks  alone  excepted,  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Arian  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
which  had  been  first  taught  in  the  philosophic  school  of 
Alexandria,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  propagation 
of  a  foreign  opinion.  The  Goths  in  particular^  had 
received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  before  they  entered  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  Those  of  them,  however,  who  were  esta- 
blished in  Italy,  manifested"  no  hostility  towards  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  adhered  to  the  Nicene  doctrine; 
and  from  them  the  Lombards  adopted",  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arianism,  the  mildness  of  a  very  liberal  tolera- 
tion. The  latter  people,  indeed,  tended  rapidly  towards 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  at  length  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
Grimoald,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  ninety-three 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom.  The 
previous    discordancy  of  religious    opinion   appears  to 


le  PCuafuiie'  tomii  ii.  p.  374.  .linit. 

"  Sitltiiin  ii(lril)ute«  IhiKtaValpiiK.  ttTiil 
the  liutchi'TH  wliau  b«  nuL — Grotii  Hiol. 
Goltboiuin,  &C.J  piulfg.  [1.  30.    SdiniiUt 


aicribcs  it  lo  UlphiloB,  vhu  received 
dixtriiie  at  Cunsluitinapk!.— Hiil. 
Alli'mandi,  tomu  i.  p.  '2^0.    Liege,  I 

"  UikntiDne,  Kb.  III.  cap.  2.  «i.  ti. 

>•  lUd,  lib.  i«.  Ckp.  ii. 
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1  beneficial  in  moiierating  the  growtTi  of 'tte 
papacy,  for  Giannone  has  derived  from  the  abolition  of 
Arianism  in  Italy  the  riches  and  the  depravation  of  the 
church.  The  principal  influence,  however,  of  the  here- 
tical religion  of  the  Goths  was  manifested  in  France, 
where  it  will  be  shown  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
giving'  occasion  to  the  connexion,  formed  between  the 
govemnient  of  that  country  and  the  see  of  Rome,  which 
was  the  original  combination  of  the  system  of  Europe. 

The  formation  of  the  republic  of  Venice  shovild  be 
reckoned  among  the  consequences  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy,  for"  chiefly  to  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards should  be  ascribed  that  resort  of  fugitives,  which 
fiUed  with  inhabitants  the  numerous  little  islands  at  the 
inotitli  of  the  Po,  and  thus  gave  being  to  the  important 
instroDient  of  the  earlier  commerce  of  modern  Europe- 
Thc  commencement  of  the  state  of  Venice  has  been  in- 
deed traced  back  to  the  invasion  of  Attila  in  the  year 
452,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  these  retreats:  but*  about 
seventy  years  afterward,  they  were  described  by  Cassio- 
dorias,  tlie  minister  of  Theodoric,  as  living  in  extreme 
porerty,  their  subsistence  being  derived  from  fishing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  salt,  which  they  extracted  from 
the  sea.  These  obscure  islanders  appear  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  the  Goths,  which  embraced 
the  whole  peninsula,  and*' was  supported  by  a  naval 
armament  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  coasts.  The 
Lombards,  however,  who  did  not  possess  the  whole  of 
Italv,  and  confined  their  efforts  to  the  land,  were  "  forced 
to  abandon  them  to  the  nominal  protection  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  the  real  independence  of  their  very  pecu- 
liar situation. 

"  Abrfgf  Chfon.,  (om.  i.  p.  46. 
12),  'M  ibid.  p.  231^-287. 
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The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  tBe 

work  of  that  papal  power,  which  the  limitation  of  its 

dominion  had  suffered  to  become  considerable,  as  the 

■  embryo  bursts  the  integument,  within  which  it  had  been 

formed.     That  power  had  indeed,  even  in  the  time  of 

[  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  acquired  so  much  consistency 

I  and  firmness,  that,''  in  the  beginnin":  of  the  reign  of 

I  Theodoric,  the  Roman  pontiff"  maintained  the  superior  digf- 

nity  of  the  spiritual,  compared  with  the  temporal  power, 

to  justify  the  omission  of  sendinfj;  a  letter  to  the  emperor 

with  the  embassy  of  the  Gothic  prince ;  and  *"  another 

pontiff",  in  the  same  reign,  held  a  council  at  Rome,  in 

which  the  control,  claimed  by  the  civil  power  over  the 

elections  of  the  Roman  bishops,  was  declared  to  be  un- 

r  founded.     The    period   of  the  Lombard  kingdom  was, 

however,  that  in  which  the  papacy  began  to  act  with 

vigour  in  asserting  its  independence. 

In  a  period  so  important  to  its  subsequent  fortune,  it 
was  powerfully  aided  by  the  influence  of  individual  cha- 
racter in  the  person  of  Gregory  L,  whose  pontificate 
began  twenty-one  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.     Drag-ged"  from  the  cloister  by  the 
[  unanimous  wish  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people, 
this  pontiff"  displayed,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  on  the 
papal  throne,  that  mixture  of  real  piety  and  superstition, 
of  genius  and  rudeness,  of  pride  and  humility,  which  was 
fitted  to  seize  every  avenue  of  the  human  heart.     The 
I  liturgy  of  the  Romish  church  was  by  him  "  corrected  and 
I  improved;  the  attraction  of  a  more  perfect  psalmody** 


■■  Hilt  del  Panei,  torn,   i 
Htje,  1732. 

"Tl" 


p.  '261. 


*  This  proceeding,  which  oceuned  In 

tiw  JVM  S02,  ban  been  aoticHl  by  Saint- 

1   Uaic,  as  probably  the  finrt  enlerpriie  of 

"te  spiritual  >|piiut  tha  himpanl  utho- 

tv.—\brig('   Chron..b)id.  i.p.  36. 

■'  Hist,  lies  Pn|wa,  loin.  i.  p.  31)0,  Ilc. 

"  A  luge  poRiua  o(  the  coUecU  uf  oiu 


own  lihir^  hu  bef  n  toliui  &oio  the  S>< 
cruneuluy  ofGntgory,  of  which  he  him. 
•elf  lays.    '  GriBconini  consuetudinem 

paravimuB,  aul  nuiaa  et  utiles  eODilltui- 
mui.' — Shepherd's   EtuddMiaa   of    the 
Moming  and  Kvsniug  Prayar,  p>  371, 
&c.     LuDd.  i;98. 
*-'  '  1  learn,'  sayi  Gibbon,  '  &om  the 
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vru  added,  to  excite  the  feelings  through  the  most  spiri- 
tual of  the  senses  ;  and  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies was  introduced,  to  compose  that  system  of  pic- 
turesque devotion,  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  uru-e- 
flecting.  Nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  exterior  rela- 
tions of  his  church,  being"  indefatigable  in  establishing 
the  authority  of  the  papacy  **,  and  the  general  profession 
of  orthodoxy,  and  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  last  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  have  been 
canonized  as  saints,  he  has  been  admitted  by  every  writer 
to  have  merited  his  other  appellation  of  the  great.  He 
was  indeed  averse  from  the  study  of  the  classic  writings 
of  antiquity,  and  has  been  even  accused  of  having  caused 
several  of  them,  particularly  the  history  of  Livy,  to  be 
destroyed,  as  if  he  felt  that  classic  literature  could 
not  consist  with  the  intellectual  empire,  which  he  was 
labouring  to  form.  He  has,  however,  established  for 
himself  a  literary  claim  to  the  attention  of  posterity,  for 
we  have  more  of  his  writings,  than  of  any  other  pontiff. 

But  this  able  prelate,  though  he  thus  laid  the  foimda- 
tioo  of  the  papal  dominion,  was  far  from  anticipating  the 
grandeur  of  the  superstructure.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople having  in  his  time  aspired  to  the  ecclesiastical 
monarchy,  and  arrogated  the  title  of  universal  bishop  ^, 

rendered  him  the  fouailer  of  the  papiJ 
moniUThy,  that  ureiemptiag  the  monu- 
tic  boilieB  from  Iho  juiisdirtion  of  the 
bishopa,  and  siibinrtiag  them  immediatelj 
to  tha  gee  of  Rome.— Hist,  dm  Papes, 
torn.  i.  p.  383.  With  a  Buoilar  tendgocjr 
he  laboured  to  establish  in  ita  ri|^ur  iho 
celibaejoflhoclcrgy  (ibid.p.379);  but 
th  u  Bccamplishnuint  of  this  measuns  was 
reserviHl  Ibr  another  Qiegory,  and  a  later 
a^.  He  deipatched  the  monk  Au^«- 
tmi:  Id  England,  profeiisedly  for  the  pur^ 
I^o^a  of   coDverting   the  iuhabilantfi  ta 


I 


d  to  faui  mH^ri,  while  tho 
man  ptrilMt  humony  af  tho  GregDriaD 
<taifnMd  the  eight  modus,  or  fifteen 
•hon%  of  the  ancient  mane.  Hu  ob- 
WTVta  that  the  coonolaseurs  admire  the 
(mdkce  and  maov  passages  oF  the  Gre- 
fonan  office. '—DecUiw  and  Fall,  kc,  toI. 
fr  J.  4M,  tMt  70. 

■ '  Tbtin  (the  public  worship  of  the 
PrntEriants)  ronmsM,  in  a  manner,  whollf 
•a  vorda,  ouri  chiefly  in  action.' — Hilner's 
Lftlen  on  Inland,  p.  261!.    Lond.  180B. 

"  Oiegurji,  haring  been  a  monk  before 
he  Iwcain  pontiS^  woi  naturally  led  In 
1^   mewurt,  wbich   more  putcularly 


be  inilui: 

the  church  and  nee  of  Rome. 

••  This  title  was  clnimed  by  John  Ihf 
Fatlrr,vliD,  like OTegory,luid reluctantly 


■>i^d 
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Gregory,  then  struggling  for  independence,  indiscreetly 
publislied  bis  condemnation  of  such  a  pretension,  which, 
however,  the  next  pope^',  except  one,  solicited,  and 
obtained,  of  the  emperor.  For  his  own  see,  he,  notwith- 
standing, claimed  a  right  of  jurisdiction  **,  to  which 
every  bishop  became  subject,  as  soon  as  he  committed 
any  fault. 

A  second  Gregory,  who  was  advanced  to  the  papacy 
in  the  year  715,  actually  asserted  that  independence,  for 
which  preparation  had  been  so  well  made  by  the  first 
about  a  century  before.  The  cause  of  superstition  af- 
forded an  opportunity,  at  once  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  pretension,  and  fitted  to  procure  it  popularity.  The 
worship  of  images,  or  rather  of  pictures*',  had  been 
introduced  into  the  church  in  the  fourth  century,  and  in 
the  fifth  had  been  embraced  in  several  places,  though  not 
sanctioned  by  authority.  The  new  superstition  was  re- 
strained for  a  time  by  the  clamours  of  the  Mohammedans, 
then  pressing  upon  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  who  brought  with  him  to  the  throne 
the  simplicity  of  the  remote  district,  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  earlier  years,  published,  in  the  year  726.  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  practice.  In  the  following  year 
the  pontiff  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  emperor. 
Whether  he,  or  his  successor,  Gregory  III.,  did  formally 
excommunicate  and  depose  his  sovereign,  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  :  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  both  encouraged  the  open  and  violent  resistance  of 
ae  Italians ;  and  when  the  king  of  the  Lombards  availed 

rAlbmitlBd  In  Ihe  tienenl  wish  in  sccept-  palriuth.  because  he  had  condemneil  iho 

I  i^  ki<  dillation,— Bayle'i    Dicl.,  art.  deji^n   uf  putling   lo  dealh   the   widow 

T  lirrgtTs  I.     In  i^posilion  to  it  Gn^firf  (anil   daUBhlen)  of  the  pre™din([  rni- 

avuDiLiI  the  denominBtion  of  Ihe  lervanl  peror— liiai.  iles  Pap*!,  turn.  i.  [i.  409. 

I   V*"»"™''"/G«i.— SigoniianleReg.  "  Du  Pin's  Hcdm.  Wrilera,  toL  i.  p. 

'    »o  JtaliB.  p.  34.  FrancufuOi,  1591.  5fia.  DuWin,  1723. 

*' Booirace  111.  wliated  Biid  ciblBJned  '°  Maihcim.cent.  4,,  putiLch.  S.ied. 

it  very  tilk-  from  Ihe  emperot  Phocaj^  2;  cenL  1,  part  iL  ch.  3.  lect.  2. . 
rtjAoMa&aa  iiiitaled  agaiiut  tbt  Gieek 
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himself  of  the  opportunity  for  attacking  the  imperial 
dependencies  in  Italy,  Gregory  11.^"  was  contented  to 
accept  as  a  donation  the  spoils  of  his  master. 

Though  by  this  revolt  the  connexion  of  the  papacy 
and  the  Greek  empire  was  weakened,  it  was  not  destroyed. 
The  Lombards  were,  by  their  position,  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  papal  government,  which  therefore  continued 
to  cliDg  to  the  empire,  until  it  had  found  in  France  a 
more  distant,  and  therefore  a  safer,  protection.  With 
tliisview,  in  the  year  741,  a  negotiation"'  was  begun 
with  the  French,  offering,  though  in  vain,  to  Charles 
Martel,  who  in  effect  governed  that  nation,  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome.  Twelve'^  years  afterwards  the  emperor  him- 
self directed  the  pope  to  seek  in  France  that  assistance 
wliich  he  was  unable  to  afford  ;  and  a  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  with  king  Pepin,  by  which  that  prince 
and  his  sons  were  declared  sovereigns  of  Rome  and  its 
duchy,  under  the  title  of  patricians'^,  and  the  donation 
of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  pentapoHs,  was 
stipulated  for  the  see  of  Rome  '*.      Pepin,  accordingly, 


"  Abr«)cf  ChroD^  lam.  i,  p.  32r..  De- 
dine  Mi  Fail,  &c.,  vol.  V.  i<.  108.  The 
Ubn  Poatifimlu  broimi  us  of  the  names 
tf  lb*  pluea  w  ceied,  namtlf ,  Ranniia, 
Rinuni,  Ptsaio,  Fa.no,  CeseoB,  Sini|;iiglia, 
Jtn,  PoclWipai»li,  Fbill,  Cutel  Suwni- 
bw,  HoateleltrD,  Acerragio,  Monte  di 
Luem.  Cem,  Culrl  Sun-Mariano,  Bob- 
Uo,  Urbmo,  C»g1i,  Liiceolo,  Gubbio,  et  Co- 
Omedaa. — Anut.  BiblioUi.,  p.  171.  This 
4eD>(iga  appcuv  not  to  baia  bwn  exe- 
ciiud. — Hill,  ilt'i  mptibliqueB  Italienacs 
<ln  Moirpii  Age,  por  J-  C,  L.  Simonrle 
Kiunoudi,  torn.  i.  p.  134,  135.  Paiii, 
1809.  PUoetnioD  of  certuJn  landa  vaa, 
hiai  iijL,  f;in!R,  Ihmigh  wilbout  the  right 

"  Ataigi  Chton.,  torn.  i.  p,  342—344. 

"Ibid-,  p.  349,  »e. 

I'  The  povet,  vhich  the  Ftench  princes 
acquirrd  wilh  thii  title,  woa  ■till  nominally 
■nbscdtiute  ta  tba  Gnek  cmpin ;  and 
tba  Romniw  accordingly  coatiuued  to 
date  tlicir  public  acta  by  the  years  of  the 


tciga  oFlhe  GnA  emperor,  nntil  Chario- 
ma^e  had  eatabUtbeil  a.  new  empiie  in 
theweit— Ibid,,p.382. 

^'  Thii  donation,  which  waa  made  in 
(tie  year  7bb,  vua  piubably  founded  on 
that  promised  by  the  Ving  oT  the  Lom- 
Imtds,  which  does  not  Bjiiear  to  have  been 
eiBCuied.  The  donation  of  Pei^n  emn- 
prehended  the  lidlawin|{  places:  Bftven- 
na,  Rimini,  Peiaro,  Fano,  Cesenii,  Sni- 
Ijaglia,  Jesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forii  with  the 
caalle  of  Suasubiu,  Montvfeltn,  Acerra- 
po,  Mofits  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  thecnvtle  of 
Saint  Mariano  ur  Marino,  Bobbio,  Urblna, 
Cagli,  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  Comaechio,  Nar. 


K,  the  libi 


beenqnoled,  reporta 
other  anterioi  danationa  of  lenilorie*  be- 
Hides  the  city  and  dochy  of  Rome,  «o  that 
fhe  donation  of  Pepin  was  not  the  twin- 
ning of  the  lectdar  power  of  the  pupacj, 
thouch  a  eoiiaiderable  auifmentalion  ot 
it,— Tableau  dea  K£vol.  de  rSuiope,  torn. 
L  pp.  46, 47. 
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invaded  Italy,  and  soon  compelled  the  Lombard  prince 
to  surrender  the  exarchate  and  other  districts,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  empire.  Emboldened  ^  by  the  pow- 
erful protection  which  they  had  thus  secured,  the  pontiffs 
extended  their  views  to  the  recovery  of  various  proper- 
ties, which  had  been  long  possessed  by  the  Lombards. 
The  demand  was  resisted  by  their  princes,  who  were 
perhaps  unable  to  effect  the  restitution ;  and  in  the  year 
774  the  contest  was  terminated  by  the  invasion  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  consequent  suppression  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  That  monarch  indeed  took  care  to  establish 
his  own  sovereignty  over  Rome,  and  to  retain  the  pope 
in  the  situation  of  a  subject ;  but  though  the  papacy  did 
not  yet  become  an  independent  principality,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Lombards  contributed  much  to  its  aggrandise- 
ment, by  suppressing  a  neighbouring  and  powerfiil 
government. 


^  Abi^gjS  Chron.|  torn.  i.  p.  362.  It 
may  grsmy  curioiufjr  to  girt  here  fome 
iceount  of  the  triple  crown  of  the  popes, 
and  of  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards, 
90  often  mentioned  in  history.  The  em- 
peror Anastasius,  having  invested  Clovia 
of  France  with  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  consul,  sent  him  a  crown  of  gold. 
This  he  pnsented  to  pope  Symmachus, 
and  it  was  the  first  of  those  which  com- 
poaed  the  papal  diadem ;  the  second  was 
added  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  tha 
third  by  pope  John  XXII. — Hist  da 
I'AUemagne,  par  Pfeflbl,  torn.  i.  p.  1 1. 
Fsris,  1 776.  M.  de  Sade  has  referred  the 
third  ofown  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.,  the 
■oeeMsor  of  Jchn  XXJI«— M4in.  poor  la 


Vie  de  P^traiqne,  torn.  i.  p.  259.  TIm 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  described  by 
Saint  Marc  as  a  crown  of  gold,  bordtfed 
below  with  a  ring  of  iron.  It  was,  with 
two  others,  presented  to  the  church  of 
Monza,  when  the  first  Lombard  prioce 
had  abjured  Arianism.  But  it  it  ctiiain 
that  the  Lombard  prinoee  ware-iMfvr 
crowned.*— Abr^g^  Chion.,  torn.  i.  pp.  178, 
)80— 182.  iEneas  Sylvius  sayt  that  thi 
iron  ring  was  inserted  in  referadei  to  tba 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  who  has  lepitsmtod 
toe  last  of  the  four  great  monaraioi  at 
partly  eompoaed  of  iron.—- Hist  d*  la 
Ouetre  des  Httiiites,  par  LenfiHiti  Ut. 
sdv.  ch.  13. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  hUtary  of  France  during  Oie  fint  dyna»ly,  or  from  the  Jirit 
victory  of  Ctovu,  or  Leinh,  in  the.  year  486,  to  the  heginning  cf  the 
r^gn  ofPrpin,  in  the  year  751. 

Tint  nctcrj  nf  Clorii,  in  the  year  4SG.  Thiony  111.,  tbo  Grst  oftbe  sluggard  kingi, 
kmfC,  68a.  Pepin  tunupa  the  govemmenl,  as  mayor  at  the  palace,  601).  Charles 
ll«Ml  nufoi  of  tha  i«!ace,  719.  Begiaa  the  feudal  tyatem  for  Fiance.  Dafeatt 
Ibe  Sanccma,  732  and  737.    Pepio  kmj;,  761. 

The  Iiiatory  of  Italy  having  been  traced  to  that  time, 
when  a  connexion  was  completed  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  formed  in  that  countiy  and  the  monarchy 
established  in  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  this  other  power,  the  main  and 
central  government  of  that  system  of  nations,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  analyse,  as  the  connexion  with  the  papacy 
was  the  primordial  relation  of  policy,  by  which  its  com- 
plicated combinationfi  were  commenced. 

The  territory  of  this  predominating  government  of 
modem  Europe  has  been,  in  every  particular,  accommo- 
dated to  its  high  destination.  Extending',  before  the 
acquisitions  of  the  recent  revolution,  about  six  hundred 
British  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  from  west  to  east,  it  was  amply  sufficient 
for  the  necessary  population,  placed  as  it  was  in  the 
happiest  temperature  of  climate,  and,  especially  in  its 
middle  region,  distinguished  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 
It  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  one  vast  plain,  the 
only  mountains",  and  those  of  no  great  magnitude,  being 

*  PUurtMi'*  Hod.  GeOKiaiihy,  so\.  1.  of  the  French  tccritniy  was  manireated  in 

p.  M7.  LoDd.  ISD'2.  ttiB  wan  of  the  Cevennea.  in  which  these 

'  The  infliwDCis  of  thU  exception  from  mouDlaios  thelteicd  the  Protestant*,  wid 

the  gttwnl  caDfonnaltou  of  the  auiface  preBcrved  them  fgi  the  lerolutioa. 
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found  in  its  southern  region  ;  and  a  wide  continuity  of 
surface  has  always  been  observed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  such  as  could  best 
maintain  the  station  of  a  central  and  principal  govern- 
ment. Conirauuicating,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  other  with  the  ocean,  while  it  was 
elsewhere  bordered  by  the  chief  countries  of  the  conti- 
nent, it  naturally  became  involved  in  all  tlie  various 
combinations  of  European  policy,  the  want  of  a  natural 
frontier,  to  separate  it  from  Germany,  imposing  on  its 
people  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  military  nation. 
Lastly,  it  was  geographically  central  in  respect  to  those 
Other  countries,  which  afterwards  constituted  with  it 
the  system  of  Europe,  being  situated  between  the 
treasured  refinement  of  Italy  and  the  growing  ener- 
gies of  Britain,  between  the  complex  feudality  and 
sober  industry  of  Germany,  and  the  romantic  chivalry 
and  Arabian  elegance  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The 
local  advantages  of  this  country  were,  indeed,  perceived 
four  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
narchy ;  for  Agrippa^  when  he  was  dissuading  his 
countrymen,  the  Jews,  from  encountering  the  Roman 
power,  urged  the  example  of  the  submission  of  the 
Gauls,  alleging  that  these  might  more  prudently  than 
any  other  nation  hazard  the  consequences  of  a  revolt, 
being  possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  advantages 
of  nature. 

Into  this  country  the  refinement  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  very  early  introduced,  the  Phoceans*  having  re- 
moved thither  from  Asia  Minor  at  least  five  centuries 
[  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  or  about 
[  the  time  of  the  establishnfient  of  the  republican  govern- 


*  Jowjihi  de  Bello  Judaico, 


Darius  tha  son  ot  Uyilasp-ii.     Eicciptk 
H  Ai^thin  Uiit.  a-pui  lliit.  Gotthonim, 

di.    Af^thias       &c.  a  Orotio. 

tha  Kign  of 
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ment  of  Rome.  Having  formed  a  settlement  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  built  Marseilles,  and  from  it 
diffused  through  the  neighbouring  country  so  much 
improvement,  that,  as  an  ancient  historian*  has,  with 
some  quaintness,  remarked,  Gaul  seemed  rather  to  have 
migrated  into  Greece,  than  Greece  into  Gaul ;  and 
Cicero*  has  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  he  should  not 
prefw  the  institutions  of  the  Gauls  to  those  of  Greece 
ilaclf.  With  Rome  they  appear  to  have  cultivated  a 
close  and  unalterable  alliance;  and  the  Grecian  settle- 
ment was  at  length  converted  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Gaul,  which  became  distinguished  by  its  schools,  its 
degance,  and  its  commerce. 

The  reduction  of  Gaul  was  completed  by  Julius  Cassar 
fif^-one  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  From  this  time  it  enjoyed  almost  uniform 
tranquillity  during  four  centuries  and  a  half;  so  that 
its  inhabitants,  by  disuse  of  war,  became  wholly  inca- 
pable^ of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  German  nations, 
which  were  eager  to  establish  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire.  The  last  day  of  the  year  406"  waa 
the  memorable  epoch  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Germans. 
Ob  that  day,  either  encouraged,  or  at  least  permitted, 
by  the  Roman  general,  they  turned  against  Gaul  the 
fiiry  -which  had  been  directed  against  Italy,  and  never 
afterwards  retreated  from  their  conquests.  This  inva- 
sion was  effected  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  the  Suevi, 
the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  of  which 
all,  except  the  last  people,  passed  forward  into  Spain. 
In  the  year  412,  the  Visigoths  were,  in  the  like  manner, 

'  Jiutio,  lib.  iliii.  can.  iv.  pare  them»l™»  with  tha  German*. — Ds 

•  Pru  L.  Ha™.  lidlu  GnllitD,  lib.  vi.  oajj.  xiii.    lu  ihu 

I  Theiiiljgnieraey  haJ,  howtvrr,  been  time   uf  A[,-ricola,  Ihi'y  hud  nlreaJy  ha- 

t^Mii  hifura  Uawan  of  t;«snr,  for  liu  come  examplM  ofcuwarfice.— ViLAgric. 

bw  ibscrited  tteni  u  havintf  been  Kit-  ay.  xi. 

mcrlf  able  to  xnil  culumtH  lie/wiJ  Iba  '  UecUue  and  fail)  &c,  voL  iu,  g.  168 

Kliiat,  bill  Uwu  nut  iireleuJing  tu  torn-  r^UJU. .. ._  ._ ,_    _ 
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induced  to  abandon  Italy  for  Gaul,  and  ertabliahed 
themselves  in  the  southern  provinces ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  main  body  of  the  Burgundians  crossed 
the  Rhine  from  their  settlement  near  the  Maine. 

The  Franks,  from  whom^  the  modem  name  of  the 
country  has  been  derived,  began,  in  the  year  486,  those 
conquests,  virhich  gave  being  to  its  monarchy.  Gaul'^ 
was  at  that  time  divided  between  five  distinct  sets  of 
inhabitants.  Of  these,  the  Franks  occupied  some  dis- 
tricts in  the  most  northern  provinces  of  modem  France, 
besides  some  others  in  the  territory  since  denominated 
the  Austrian  Netherlands;  but  they  were  broken  into 
different  parties,  under  independent  leaders ;  the  Visi- 
goths  possessed  the  southern  provinces:  the  Burgun- 
dians  the  eastern :  a  confederacy,  named  the  Armoricans, 
had  assumed  independence  in  the  west,  from  Bayonne 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine :  and  the  people  of  the  re* 
mainder  still  affected  to  consider  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  empire.  As  the  Roman  portion,  comprehending 
only  the  cities  of  Soissons  and  Troyes^^  viras  separated 
from  all  communication  with  Constantinople,  the  impe- 
rial government  in  Gaul  acted  almost  as  an  independent 
sovereignty. 

The  Franks  differed  much  in  character  from  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians,  the  only  other  Gennans  which 
had  remained  in  Gaul.  These  had  been  softened  by  a 
long-continued  intercourse  with  the  Romans.  The 
Visigoths,  it  has  been  remarked,  had  been  long  esta- 
blished in  a  province  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Burgun- 
dians, though  not  previously  settled  within  its  limits, 
had,  however,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  situated 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  vicinity  of  its  frontier,  and 

•  The  name  Francia  appears  to  have  »  Hiit.  Critiape  ^  ™»*'"""2lS 

been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  bom  Francaii  dima  m  "fJJJ^.gf 

of  CloYis— Abr6g^  de  I'Hirt.  de  France,  tome  i.  OT.  79,  W.  nm,  iww. 

par  Daniel,  tome  L  p.  46.  Paris,  1751.  "  IhM,  h  w*' 
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were  remarkable  '*  for  the  attention  which  they  gave  to 
tie  mechanic  arts.  Such  occupants  %vere  wtll  fitted  to 
pregerve  what  was  still  valuable  in  the  country,  while 
they  regenerated  that  which  was  corrupt ;  but  for 
forniing  the  new  government,  which  was  to  maintain  a 
station  of  much  importance  and  difficulty,  some  more 
active  energy  appears  to  have  been  required,  than  had 
been  furnished  by  the  character  of  either  of  these  na- 
tions. The  Franks  seem  to  have  been  well  adapted  to 
such  a  purpose.  The  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  had 
blended  themselves  with  the  people,  whom  they  had 
vanquished,  and  formed  codes ""^  of  law  on  the  principles, 
which  they  found  established  among  them  ;  but  the 
Fraoks,  ignorant  and  regardless  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, framed  on  Germanic  principles  their  Salic'*  and 
Ripuarian  codes,  and  cherished  the  original  usages  of 
their  nation.  Like  the  Lombards  of  Italy  '^  they  appear 
to  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  to  have  compen- 
sated their  deficiency  of  number  by  superior  valour  and 
activity.     By  Agathias'^  they  have  been  commended 

bad  Ihvir  reiipective  codes.  The  Saliuii, 
BiLcivntly  lliu  Sicombci,  weie  properly  » 
priacipiltiibe,  with  which  sereral  otu«n 
were  lucorporated  by  Cluvii.  For  thtbe 
BQ  improTed  cuinpiUtioa  of  theii  andeat 
uaaeea  wan  coiDponiid  ly  CIotib  and  Iwa 
ot   hi«  soaa,  the  oHf^Dal  uC  which  had 


"  Van.  Hlrt.  book  iv.  ch.  xiv.  net:!,  6. 
~*  Hw  Komaa  lawa  udoptBil  by  tiiese 
ufioBi  •mtim  not  talicn  from  the  cixle  of 
B,  but  cbiefly  liom  tbe  carliar  ooe 
Uiiin%  whh  which,  huneter,  were 
id  mraal  other  collectioiu.  Fhhd 
tbae  umI  the  lawi  of  hia  own  nutiun, 
ALuic  II.,  king  ut  thu  VUigoIht,  cauied 
d  rude  lobe  cumpded,  about  the  yeai£>06. 
Fmm  AniaDui,  his  [cTereadaiy  or  disn- 
ccUgi,  by  whom  it  wu  either  cnmpiltd  or 
pifaliih«il,  it  wai  nainvd  the  Bceniaiium 
*"■"■■ — Bullci'i  Uone  JuridicB  Subie- 
cint,pp.8a,SI.  LuDd.  1807.    The  Biir- 


t  of  ibe  Ration  with  Ihtii  own  na- 
tonul  law  to  early  at  id  the  year  500. 
h«n  llwit  kiiig  (iondebaud,  it  wu  named 
la  Loi  Oambettt.  It  maintniaL-d  its  au- 
tliohly  onbl  it  was  sbrDj^ated  by,  Lewis 
the  Kill  uf  ('hiuleioBgne. — Ilii.1.  Cntique 
■le  rElaUusem.  del  Fraucuui,  &C.  toiiH!  i- 

re.2j»,2sj. 

"  Hie  ■ubjectt  uf  Cluiii  were  dlitin- 
lo  S»Eui«  and  Bipuaiian^wlw 


Ibttt  purpobe,  < 
that  (jriDce.  The  RipuariaDii,  who  wen 
nettled  between  Uie  lower  Rbine  and  the 
lonur  Meuie,  having  Cologue  for  their 
eapital,  CBine  altarwiinla  under  the  doini- 
uion  of  Cluvit,  and  continued  long  to  be 
regarded  u  a  dlatiuet  tribe.  A  compiU- 
lii>n  of  their  magei  was  made  by  anulher 
son  of  Clovii,  in  wboM  diatriel  they  wera 
included. — Pouvoir  Ltgiilatif  uiui  Char 
leinagne,  par  M-  Bonnaire  de  Prunrilla, 
tome  i,  pp.  12,23,     Brunswick,  IbOO. 

"  Laus  Francomm,  ex  anti(|i\o  codice 
MS.  Diblioth.  ThuauiD,  apud  Uu  Cbeuw, 
tome  i,  p.  250.     Lul.Pans,163B. 

"Eicerpla   ex    A^iiiu    Hint,   apud 

HuL  Ovttbanuo,  &c. »  Qrotk^  p,  UD. 


«  •  :jK«r  ♦TjMMTKrttttt  and  hnmanitj;  other  historians  are, 

^^««^v  eai^  litvuunble  to  their  moral  character,  and 

:ft%w   j<«flM!i>xy  urny  hare  had  some  influence  in  pro- 

c»ui^  ites  >ii$dmoaiaI.     Vopiscus,  who  wrote  early  in 

li^  ^Mtftii  oeucunr,  sajs^*^  that  it  was  familiar  to  them 

.11  >nteA&tf  ibeir  ^th  with  a  smile ;  Salvian,  in  the  fifth 

v;tn»iuf%.  aileged**  that  they  regarded  perjury  as  a  mode 

4^  >(^«<ii>  not  as  a  crime;  and  Procopius,  about  the 

.n^Oiiile  aC  the  sixth,  charged^*  them  with  being,  beyond 

sMKf   nations,    faithless    to  their  engagements.      The 

;i2%ity  of  disposition,  in  which  this  disregard  of  fidelity 

4Cf|^iuated,    took  afterwards  a  more    honourable    and 

uoi^lul  direction.     In  the  time  of  Malmesbury,  or  the 

t^^Itth  century,  the  French*^  had  become  distinguished, 

;iix>ve  the  other  nations  of  the  west,  by  the  active  exer- 

vHM  of  their  powers,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  their  man- 

iMH^;  and  this  writer  has  described  Egbert,  who  lived 

in  the  ninth  century,  as  having,  by  an  intercourse  with 

|t)MHtt>  not  only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  go-^ 

>(^ruiaent,  but  also  sharpened  his  mind,  and  reformed 

ll^  barbarism  of  his  habits.     It  is  curious  to  observe 

Ww  the  vanity,  for  which  the  modem  French  have  been 

^  rettMurkable,  distinguished  them  in  the  very  beginning 

glT  tWir  nation,  the  preface  of  their  Salic  code^^  being 

^M  ^borate  eulogy  on  the  people,  by  which  it  was 

h  U  «  very  curious  fact,  that  a  doctrinal  controversy, 
W^ITHiat^S^  ^^  ^^6  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
;iii«^>uK)  have  essentially  influenced  the  formation  of  the 
^i^tKNid  system  of  the  western  Europeans.  In  the  pro- 
^\ML  \4'  that  philosophical  discussion,  which  had  been 
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^  VstfMMi  l^tgc.  c.  xiii.  p.  237.    Ed.  ^^  Malmesburiensis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 

INl^  ^w»4  iHik  Turtter*!  Hist,  of  the  An*  *^  Pouvoir  L^gislatif  sous  Charlemag. 

^W<Wi»MM%  fgi  i  p.  56.  Lond.  1799.  tome  i.  p.  17. 

^  W  HN»<m>  IH  lib.  iv.  ^  By  Origen,  who  had  attached  him. 

^  Milt  fMlwutt,  a&  p.  286.  telf  to  the  philosophy  of  PUto.— Moiheim 
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Awe  fntroduced  into  Christianity,  it  was  maintained 
by  Arius,  that  Jesus  Christ,  though  of  a  nature  highly 
exahed,  was  yet  but  a  created  being,  essentially  dis- 
tin^isbed  from  the  Deity.  While  they,  who  considered 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity  as  far  transcending  the  very 
limited  powers  of  the  human  mind,  were  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting themselves  implicitly  to  those  declarations  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  which  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
attributes  of  the  godhead,  they,  who  had  more  confi- 
dence in  their  powers  of  reasoning,  found  in  the  opinion 
of  Arius  a  more  acceptable,  because  a  more  distinctly 
intelligible  doctrine.  In  this  division  of  religious  senti- 
ment, the  Franks  became  the  associates,  the  other  bar- 
bariaos  the  adversaries  of  Rome.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
by  any  disposition  to  abstract  reasoning,  that  the  latter 
were  mdaced  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Arius,  nor  had  an 
extraordinary  piety  any  concern  with  the  orthodox  deter- 
mination of  the  founders  of  the  French  monarchy,  each 
nation  of  barbarians  embracing  that  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  happened  to  be  first  offered  to  its  accept- 
ance. The  Franks,  in  their  remote  situation,  had  re- 
mained ignorant  alike  of  every  form  of  the  religion  of 
Christ;  and,  as  the  first  enterprise  of  Clevis  was  directed 
against  the  Roman  district  of  Gaul,  they  first  became 
acquainted  with  it  among  those  who  were  in  communion 
with  Rome,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Nice.  Their  prince,  too,  must  naturally 
have  felt  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  his  new 
subjects ;  this  disposition  must  have  been  strengthened 
bv  the  influence  of  his  queen,  who,  though  a  Burgun- 
dian,  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Rome^;  and  it  could 
not  escape  his  consideration  that,  in  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  there  were  great 
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for  til-  --  --   an  orlliodox 

ho\v«  L  iovis  accoril- 

theiv  :^e  Roman  coni- 

curi:  -    be  regarded  by 

the  :  ..  church -^ 

to  \  .uis  formed  with  the 

ceil  ..ich  it  atibrded  in  the 

of  IV.     The  marriaoe  of 

mi  .\o  degree,  conciliated 

ul.  .c  subjects,  who,  like 

L  .:  the  church  of  Rome  ; 

('  .risis  of  a  battle  foiiiiht 

I  .aded  his  new  territorv, 

• 

•.   uid   become  a  Christian, 

•  :.   his   dominion   received 

..     -.is^ion  of  various  districts, 

:   whole  country  included 

\  the  Loire,  and  the  kino-- 

.   .  litantial  foundation  of  his 

.  was  broui>*ht  nearly  to  its 

v'lion    oi' the  \'isii»olhs  ""  of 

..    .      ;\  the  ascendency   which  he 

•;.ia^  of  those  of  the  east-'*,  in 

»  *  w  oppose  tlu»  Armoiic.ins.  On  their  rt*- 
c^Mi  .i>hmfiii  in  (i.iul  I  hey  were  not  iii- 
»:qHMuiem  ol'  the  empire,  as  they  had 
i'leii  .it  iheii  tirst  sitllniient ;  hut  the  dis- 
Tin»-l.iUj'«.  and,  at  leni;th,  tlie  ruin  o:  the 
»eNterii  enipm-.  atlordi-d  them   a  lavour- 

V  ••         ab.i"  opp»'rtuint\    tor  e\leudint;  at  onre 
»   ,".       iheir  pussessions  and  their  ptiwer.     Knric, 

V  .•;  \i\  the  J  ear  -17.'),  uhtaiiied  Ironi  the  em- 
peror Sepos  a  cession  of  all  tlie  eountrv 
iMi  the  suuthern  bide  of  the  Loire.  Dn 
the  east  he  had  pushed  his  cunipjests  to 
the  Rhone,  and  h.id  even  passed  that 
r>\er  lowanlx  its  nioutli.  ooeupjin:^  tlie 
eountrv  lelween  the  Duranee  and  the 
.Mi-diteu.iuian  — Ui.it.  Criticpie  del'Kia- 

.1        l.li>veni.  \e.,   tome  i.  p.   (i-4  fid,    11«;.1-J3. 
I'.oxiN  n-durul  them  ui  the  \ear  .')07. 
».  ,^.  ■'  The  Hurj;undians,  who  had   passed 

'  .*;».«      the  lUiixie  iu  the  year  413,  estabablud 
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both  which  enterprises  he  was  assisted  by  his  religious 
profession.  A  general  desire  of  submitting  to  the 
Franks*'  prevailed  among  the  subjects  of  these  nations, 
and  Clevis™,  when  he  encouraged  his  own  people  to 
attack  the  Visigoths,  proclaimed  a  war  against  them  as 
Arians. 

TTie  second  result  was  the  support  which  it  eventually 
proTided  for  the  papacy.  The  connexion,  begun  by 
the  religious  profession  of  Clovis,  was  afterwards  strength- 
ened by  the  prudence  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  so 
that  it  thenceforward  became  a  fixed  and  settled  prin- 
ciple of  the  mutual  policy  of  the  two  governments.  Its 
influence  is  discoverable  in  the  struggles  of  the  papacy 
and  the  German  empire,  in  which  the  see  of  Rome 
received  its  chief  temporal  support  from  the  connexion 
thus  formed  with  the  monarchy  of  France. 

The  Arian  tenets  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  produced  two  im- 
portant results.  While  they  disposed  the  Gallic  subjects 
of  these  nations  to  favour  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  they 
seem  also,  by  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  have  provided  a  principle  of  religious  dissent,  which 
maintained  a  resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy. 
TTie  formation  of  the  system  of  Europe  appears  to  have 
required,  that  a  French  monarchy  should  be  established 
in  connexion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  also  that  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  papacy  should  be  moderated  by 
some  contrary  principle,  which  should  dispose  men  to 
lupport  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

Such  was  the  respect  commanded  even  by  the  wreck 
of  the  ruined  empire,  that  its  dignities  were  coveted  by 
the  barbarian  leaders,  wlio  were  struggling  to  gain  pos- 

niriiui.W«iiiAli8«andFranchL-Cointe, 
—Ibid.  f.  64.  They  wen:  Enally  reduced 
bf  tk  saaa  of  Clmii,  in  Uu  yw  ^34. 
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session  of  the  dependent  provinces.  Clovia  accord- 
ingly, who,  like  his  father  and  grandfather^',  had  been 
at  his  accession  invested  with  the  rank  of  master  of  the 
soldiery,  was  gratified,  after  a  series  of  successes,  by- 
receiving  from  the  emperor  the  higher  dignity  of  consul^; 
nor  was  the  French  monarchy  formally  independent  of 
the  empire  before  the  year  540,  when  Justinian^,  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  Franks,  made  to  the  sons  of 
Clovis  a  cession  of  his  nominal  superiority. 

These  particulars  furnish  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Franks  were  effected  by  policy  equally 
as  by  arms,  and  tliat  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  monarchy 
is  conceived  by  those,  who  regard  it  as  the  work  of 
merely  barbarous  violence.  While  the  sword  was 
vigorously  employed,  the  political  habits  of  the  people 
of  Gaul  were  carefully  respected,  as  their  religious  zeal 
was  also  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Clovis,  first  by  his 
marriage,  and  then  more  effectually  by  his  conversion, 
which  was  accompanied  by  that  of  his  original  subjects. 
The  Franks^  were  indeed  too  few,  to  occupy  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  territory  which  they  acquired; 
some  districts  "^  also  submitted  to  their  government  by 
stipulations,  which  precluded  a  general  seizure  of  the 
land ;  and  the  Salic  law^,  which  specifies  the  distinctions 
of  condition  among  the  conquered  Romans  or  Gauls,  is 
an  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  government  of  Clovis 


"  Hi.t  Crit  da  I'Efahliasem.  &<:., 
tomBi.  p.-239. 

"  ProbiWy  to  taiMiip  u  rival  to  Tteo- 
doric,  the  Gathic  king  of  Itily. — Ibid. 

□suited 

luttioiml  religion,  anil  tlm  piopoiuil 
leceiTedwithftgdoeial  acdamatioai  yet 
thi;  nnmber  ofhis  foUowera  then  baptiied 
ii  only  described  bx  exceeding  thcvc  thou- 
■and. — Gieg.  Turua.  lib.  il  cap.  xxii. 


"  The  Annoricana  gtipulaled,  that  Ibe 
part  already  conquered  iibould  belong  t» 
the  Fraaks.thecGinBinitut  buingreaened. 
— Hill.  CtiL  de  I'Elabtissein.  tome  ii.  pp. 
208,  -209. 

"  Ibid.  p.  53.  The  Salie  law  even 
condemned  to  a  greater  fine  him  who 
Hhould  have  killed  a  noblu  Romao,  than 
him  who  hhould  bave  kiUed  a  Frank  nf 
BD  ordinary  conditian,  though  but  the 
half  of  the  fine  imposed  upoo  him  who 
ohnuld  lime  killed  a  Frank  of  the  muds 
order.— Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xxviii.  ch.  in. 
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wa3,  as  much  as  was  possible,  erected  on  foundations 
already  existing  in  the  country.  They  appear  moreover 
to  have  established  themselves  only  in  the  territory 
acquired  by  their  earlier  successes^  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Loire,  which,  so  late  as  under  the  kings  of  the 
second  race*,  was  exclusively  named  Francia,  while  the 
country  on  the  southern  side  of  that  river  bore  the  appel- 
lation of  the  country  of  the  Romans. 

The  whole  series  of  French  sovereigTis  prior  to  the 
revolution  has  been  distinguished  into  three  races.  Of 
these  the  first  began  with  Clo-vis  in  the  year  48G,  and 
ended  in  the  year  750,  having  subsisted  during  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  years  ;  the  second  began  with  Pepin, 
in  the  year  751,  and  ended  in  the  year  987,  having 
continued  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years;  and  the 
third  began  with  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  year  987,  and 
reached  to  the  revolution,  having  possessed  the  govern- 
ment eight  hundred  and  five  years.  The  third  race 
accordingly  occupied  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  thirteen 
centuries,  which  have  constituted  the  duration  of  the 
monarchy  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  other  portion  having 
been  almost  equally  divided  between  the  first  and  the 
second.  The  shorter  duration  of  these  corresponds  to  the 
relation,  which  preparatory  periods  might  be  expected  to 
bear  to  that,  to  which  they  were  subordinate  and  intro- 
ductory- 

The  first  race  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  had  for 
a  sufficient  object,  the  reduction  of  the  Gallic  territory 
into  the  form  of  one  military  monarchy.  In  the  imper- 
fection of  the  policy  of  the  barbarous  nations  this  was  an 
enterprise,  which  required  much  address  and  fortitude, 
and  was  practicable  only  in  very  favourable  circum- 
stances. Though  Clovis  appears  to  have  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  necessary  for  his  station, 

1  Uist.Cht,  <ie  rEUbUasein,  lomcii-pp.  59, GO,  '°  lliul. 
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klternately  exerting  the  most  determiDed  courage,  and 
practising  the  most  artful  management,  and,  in  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  suc- 
enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  for  laying  the 
fcimdation  of  the  future  structure,  yet  so  little  were  the 
Ittbits  of  his  people  adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
government,  that  it  was  successively  divided  and  conso- 
rlidated  through  four  alternations'*,  nor  did  these  cease, 
until  that  series  of  sovereigns  named  the  sluggard  kings 
began,  under  which  the  first  race  gradually  lost  their 
power,  and  made  room  for  the  elevation  of  the  second, 

The  imperfection  of  the  government  in  the  first  period 
.consisted  chiefly  in  this,  that,  though  the  government 
Was  one,  the  people  was  heterogeneous,  and  disunited  in 

,e  most  important  of  all  respects,  that  of  laws.  Among 
tte  subjects  of  Clovis  and  his  successors  we  find  four 
distinct  codes  of  law,  separating  them  into  four  distinct 
nations,  in  all  the  interests  directly  affecting  individuals  ; 
the  Theodosian  code,  by  which  the  Roman  subjects  were 
regulated,  the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  observed  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  pre- 
vailing in  the  eastern,  and  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws 
of  the  Franks  themselves.  The  process,  by  which  this 
diversity  was  removed,  was  the  establishment  of  the  law 
offends**.  To  the  introduction  of  the  new  code  the  two 
changes  of  the  French  kings  were  successively  instru- 
mental, the  decay  of  the  second  race  affording  to  the 
nobles  an  opportunity  of  assuming  the  character  of  a 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  third 
restoring  to  the  crown  the  necessary  ascendency. 

The  partitions  of  the  government  naturally  tended  to 
increase  the  weakness,  from  which  they  arose,  as  they 


Xias,  howDTer,  vhcn  it  wu  thna       si  Parii  died,  Ihc  thtes 
iidiTtcl  aa       agreeil  to  hulii  Ihi 


M,  IM  jorli  were  atUl  roDtidi'nil  ax       agiwd  to  huld  that  ciiy  in  coniniDn. 
MS  wma  cunntxiun ;   Aud  ill  tliv  te-  •*  Uiat.  Grit  ilv  I'Ettbliuem.  &c.  tame 

SiTtai(ia,«lMa  he  wliD-had  reigned      ii.pp,  M,  130, 131. 
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furnished  new  occasions  of  rivalry  and  dissension.  To 
mch  a  degree  did  tlie  public  disorder  prevail  at  the  end 
of  seventy-six  years  from  tbe  first  enterprise  of  Clovis, 
tliat  during  the  thirty-five  following  years  the  history  of 
France  is  little  more  than  the  record  of  the  contentions 
of  two  able,  but  unprincipled  princesses,  Fredegonde  and 
Brunehaud.  The  struggle  of  these  two  females  was 
terminated  in  the  year  597,  by  the  death  of  the  former; 
the  latter  maintained  her  authority  until  the  year  613, 
when  she  was  taken  by  her  enemies,  and  perished  by  a 
cniei  execution. 

Amidst  all  this  weakness  and  disorder,  preparation 
was  gradually  made  for  bringing  forward  a  new  and  more 
rigorous  dynasty,  in  the  continually  increasing  aggran- 
disement of  an  officer,  named  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
This  officer,  who,  originally  a  superintendent  of  the  royal 
household  *',  seems  to  have  act^uired  his  ministerial  cha- 
racter by  his  utility  in  managing  an  insubordinate  nobi* 
lity,  was  at  first  appointed  by  the  king*^  but  in  the  decay 
of  the  royal  authority  the  nomination  passed  to  the 
nobles",  who  left  to  the  crown  only  the  form  of  confir- 
mation. A  favourable  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
extending  the  encroachment.  In  the  year  644,  when  the 
kingdom  was  divided  for  the  last  time,  the  two  reigning 
princes  being  minors,  their  ministers  began  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  whole  power  of  their  respective  goverti- 
ments",  and    the  result   was,    that  Austrasia",   or  the 


"  WheoClolluura  II.  demaadwl  of  the 
BurguudUns,  whvlherltiey  wiibeil  In  elect 
>  acw  mkyar,  in  (he  ruaro  of  one  lately 
drcesial,  Ihe;  iiusnimouiily  decUned  to 
nalui  llu9  ippoinlnwnt — cc^i  ^tiam 
oboue  pcleatM  cum  rege  tr>uiwgtre. — 
Tt*i*e.  Chron.  mp.  lii. 

*  WTwn  the  mayor  mentioned  in  the 
nccediog  ddI*  WB«a|<poiutei],  he  received 
mini  Ctothain  an  uath,  that  he  should 
DcvR  bt  depriied  of  the  offio!. — Ibid. 
Dtp.  klii.   Tbc  king  mini  therefore  at  that 


time  hniB  hod  the  Ti|;lit  of  DDmiaition. 

"  In  lln- fourth  year  of  Cloyi*  II.  king 
of  Buripindy,  a  meyar  via  thui  choaen. 
—Ibid,  cap.  IxEiLix. 

"  Abr^g£  de  THiit.  Or  France,  toOM 
i.p.  186. 

"  Aiiitnuia  tias  bounded  bjr  the  Rhiiw, 
the  Meuw,  the  Scheldt,  and  Iho  Vmge, 
und,  in  (his  inlerral  Mwuen  iht  Meuia 
and  the  Scheldt,  by  the  froDlivr  of  Hoia- 
Rult,  on  (he  uilB  next  to  Chiimpaj^o.— 
Etali  da  I'Kunip),  par  D'AoTille,  p.  64. 
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nsurped  the  whole  authority,  under  the  title  of  mayor  of 
the  palace. 

The  gradual  aggrandisement  of  the  second  race  of 
French  sovereigns,  in  this  preparatory  situation  of  mayor 
of  the  palace  *^,  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  assistance 
which  Clovis  himself  had  derived,  in  the  establishment 
of  his  power,  from  the  dignities  which  he  held  under  the 
imperial  authority.  As  the  power  of  the  first  French 
sovereign  had  been  matured  under  the  protection  of 
imperial  offices,  so  did  that  of  the  second  race  acquire 
the  vigour  necessary  for  their  exaltation,  in  the  situation 
of  the  ministers  of  their  predecessors. 

The  prince,  in  whose  reign  the  advancement  of  Pepin 
to  the  general  management  of  the  government  was 
effected,  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  France  as  the 
first  of  that  series  of  sluggard  kings,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  six  years,  the  reign  of  one  prince  of 
some  activity  *',  and  of  an  interregnum  of  five  years  more, 
occupied  the  throne  during  sixty-two  years,  if  it  could 
indeed  be  said  to  be  occupied,  when  nothing  was  known 
of  the  sovereign  except  the  name.  The  situation  of  these 
royal  pageants  has  been  curiously  described  by  Egin- 
hard,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Charlemagne.  Nothing, 
Bays  **  he,  was  left  to  the  king,  except  that,  content  with 
the  royal  title,  he  should,  with  long  hair  and  beard*",  sit 
on  a  throne,  receive  ambassadors,  and  repeat  to  them  the 
answers  which  he  had  been  instructed,  or  perhaps  com- 
manded, to  deliver  :  his  subsistence  was  furnished  to  him 
at  the  discretion  of  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  nor  had  he 


*  Hi>L  Ciit.  de  rEUbliswrnent,  &c 
fHM  i.  pt>.  142,  143. 

"The  ni^of  Chilperic  II.    The  in- 

-     n  of  tbe  Kiies  of  inilolvut  biuI 

:  »oiereipn  «eini  lo  have  fiu- 
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Haital  wu  dticipliiied  lo  >:iertiaa. 

*  Vib  Cuoli  Magni,  tub  init 


""  These  kings  have,  accordingly,  been 

iometimts  diiCinguLshed  asiheiong-Aaind 
tfRgt.  This  nalural  amnment  wu  not 
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Hmce  to  abaiu  thEm  wa^  equivalent  to 
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vul.i.p,39.    Loud,  I7&:^ 
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Mr  pcggession  except  one  villa  of  very  small  value ;  and 
iu  hU  progress  to  the  palace  and  to  the  annual  assembly, 
ke  was  drawn  by  oxen,  driven  by  a  herdsman.  Meze- 
my  **  has  accordingly  remarked,  that  some  do,  not  with- 
out reason,  consider  the  first  race  of  kings  as  terminated 
at  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  imbecility,  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  even  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
being  thenceforward  in  the  management  of  Pepin  and 
his  family. 

Pepin  conducted  the  government  with  the  wisdom  and 
vigour  belonging  to  a  rising  dynasty.  While  he  re-esta- 
blished the  internal  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, he  chastised  by  repeated  expeditions  the  turbulence 
of  its  northern  enemies,  and  so  frequent  were  they",  that 
one  year,  in  which  none  had  occurred,  was  distinguished 
by  that  circumstance.  In  this  manner  he  exercised  the 
sovereign  power  during  twenty-four  years.  Having 
been,  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  disappointed  in  the 
project  of  transmitting  his  authority  to  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  was  tempted  to  venture  upon  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  advancing  to  the  mayoralty  a  grandson,  who 
was  then  an  infant.  Such  was  the  respect  ^  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  Pepin,  that  the  French,  for  a  short 
time  after  his  death,  preserved  to  the  grandchild  the 
di|fnity,  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  and  the  king, 
retirfd  in  a  pleasure-house,  continued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  child  and  his  grandmother.  This  was,  however, 
t<K)  unnatural  to  be  of  long  duration;  The  infant-mayor 
Wan  set  aside,  and  another  appointed  in  his  room;  but 
(/hnrlt'H,  un  illegitimate  son  **  of  Pepin,  having  escaped 
iVom  H   prison,   established   himself,  after  a   vigorous 

^*  Abflfl  Ohroiiii  tome  i.  p.  347.  Parii,         **  He  is  to  described  by  Henanlt.  M«- 

IHf  Hx  bhr  represents  him  as  the  son  of  a  former 

^  Ahrliil  Uf  rilltt.  dtt  FrancOi  tome  i.  wife,  set  aside  in  fayour  of  the  £imiljr  of 

mv  )iK1t  )iU.  a  second. 
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stnio^le,  in  the  dignities  which  had  been  held  by  his 
lather. 

The  advancement  of  such  a  leader  was  critically 
accommodated  to  the  exigency  of  the  state.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  his  exaltation,  he  employed  himself,  like 
his  father,  in  reducing  those  northern  barbarians^  who 
pressed  upon  the  kingdom,  and  he  protected  the  efforts 
made  by  missionaries  to  convert  tliem  to  a  religion,  which 
would  mitigate  their  ferocity.  There  appeared,  on  the 
contrary  side,  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  animated  by 
fanaticism,  and  inflamed  by  success.  The  Saracens  had 
already  possessed  themselves  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
except  that  mountainous  district,  in  which  was  sheltered 
the  remnant  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  the  career  of 
Iheir  conquests  they  invaded  France.  There,  however, 
they  were  withstood  by  Charles,  surnamed  Martel,  or  the 
Aammer,  from  the  irresistible  energy  of  his  military  enter- 
prises, and  were  by  him  defeated  in  two  bloody  engage- 
ments, fought  at  Poitiers  and  Narbonne  in  the  years  732 
and  737,  These  great  victories  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion **  the  young  monarchy  of  France,  and  protected,  for 
a  distant  period,  the  feeble  germ  of  the  future  monarchy 
of  Spain. 

At  this  time,  the  main  government  of  the  incipient 
system  of  Europe  had  been  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits,  by  the  operation  of  that  external  compression, 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  due  formation  of 
political  society,  the  Saracens  having  advanced  to  the 
Loire,  so  that  it  was  comprehended  between  that  river 
and  the  Rhine.  The  Lombards,  who  constituted  its  only 
other  continental  member,  were  at  the  same  time  limited 

de  mialoire  de  Praan,  tome  i.  pp.  337, 


**  Rii  Omnui  expeditiani  he  extended 
to  Ibe  We-scT  Bod  llie  l>aiiiilic ;  and  he 
pnrteTted  the  mi><iniu  ot  BoDifBce  End 
WiUvbnxl,  ohile  he  slwliahed  the  re- 
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to  a  partial  possession  of  Italy;  and  in  England  the 
Saxons  were  struggling  witli  the  disorders  of  tlieir  nu- 
merous little  kingdoms,  and  continued  almost  a  century- 
unable  to  unite  them  into  a  single  monarchy.  So  incon- 
siderable were  the  beginnings  of  that  great  order  of 
policy,  which  afterwards  comprehended  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  extended  its  influence  to  every 
region  of  the  earth. 

The  operation  of  this  compression  on  the  formation  of 
the  French  monarchy  appears  to  have  consisted,  at  least 
partly,  in  completing  the  incorporation  of  the  southern 
provinces.  These  had  been  reduced  by  Clovis,  and 
continued  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  so  little  were 
they  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  France,  that  in 
only  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  government  do  we  find 
mention  of  any  territory,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Loire.  The  appointment,  then  made,  of  a  king  of 
Thoulouse,was  annulled  within  three  years ;  but  a  duchy 
of  Aquitaine  sprang  from  it,  which  became  independent, 
and  usurped  the  dominion  of  almost  all  that  country. 
This  duchy  being  overpowered  by  the  Saracens,  the 
duke  was  forced  to  seek  protection  from  Charles  Martel; 
and  upon  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards, 
this  conqueror  asserted  his  authority  over  the  territory, 
which  he  had  recovered. 

Its  operation  consisted,  perhaps,  also  in  the  opporl 
nity,  which  it  afforded  to  Charles  Martel,  of  extendi] 
that  system  of  feudal  polity,  of  which,  in  France,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  author  ^^  The  kings  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  nobles  by 
distributing  among  them  the  demesnes  of  the  crown ; 
but  they  had  not  discovered  the  expedient  of  connecting 
with  their  grants  the  specific  services,  which  constituted 
.  feudal  tenure ;  and,  when  the  source  of  their  munifi- 
1  ObMiTotiDoi  nu  I'Hut,  ile  Fnnec,  pai  VAbU  da  Uably,  Ur. 
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fxnce  was  exhausted,  their  influence  was  at  an  end. 
The  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  of  this  leader, 
suggested  to  him  a  system  of  feudal  vassalage.  Impri- 
soned by  the  grandmother  of  the  infant  mayor,  and 
driven  by  her  violence  into  the  situation  of  a  military 
usurper,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  support  in  the  per- 
sonal attachment  of  his  followers.  His  grants^,  there- 
fore, were  not,  like  those  of  the  kings,  unaccompanied 
by  specific  obligations.  Those  who  received  them  were, 
on  the  contrary,  bound,  not  merely  to  military  services, 
but  also  to  a  domestic  attendance  on  his  person,  and 
were  accordingly  denominated  vassals,  an  appellation 
until  that  time  given  only  to  domestics, 

A  considerable  part  of  the  means,  by  which  Charles 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  vassals,  was  furnished  by 
ihe  spoils  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the 
ejEcessive  liberality  of  their  sovereigns.  Anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  this  body,  Clovis  had  been  pro- 
fuse in  his  grants ;  and  his  example  was  so  zealously 
imitated  by  his  successors,  that  Chilperic",  who  reigned 
fifty  years  after  him,  lamented  that  the  riches  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  transferred  to  the  clergy,  who  had 
thus  become  the  masters  of  the  state.  The  clergy,  at 
the  same  time,  had  been  corrupted  by  their  opulence, 
and  were  thus  deprived  of  their  only  protection,  the 
veneration  of  the  people.  The  opportunity  having  been 
eagerly  seized  by  Charles  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition,  the  clergy  sought  their  revenge™  in  a  pre- 
tended revelation,  which  announced  his  everlasting 
perdition. 

The  system  of  vassalage,  begun  by  plundering  the 
clergy,  was  probably  extended  by  the  military  successes 

■OImctt.  mil  I'HisL  de  France,  li 
ch.  Ti.  nole  3. 
"  Greg.  lUt,  lib.  ti.  cu[i.  xlvi. 
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of  Charles  in  the  southern  provinces.  Wherever  his 
victories  extended,  he  naturally  intrusted  his  acqui- 
sitions to  persons  bound  to  him  by  obligations  similar 
to  those,  which  attached  to  him  the  service  of  his  earlier 
followers;  and  it  is  certain*^  that  the  young  duke  of 
Aquitaine  was  forced  to  take  upon  him  the  duties  of 
homage  to  Charles  and  his  children,  without  any  men* 
tion  of  a  sovereign.  Still,  however,  the  system  was 
extremely  irregular.  It  had  been  but  commenced  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  an  enterprising  individual, 
and  required  the  aid  of  a  second  race  of  kings,  to  con* 
vert  it  into  the  organization  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  a  curious  particularity  of  the  history  of  the 
French  government,  that  the  feudal  polity,  which  had 
been  in  Lombardy  the  work  of  an  independent  aristo- 
cracy, dictating  the  conditions  of  its  own  submission  to 
a  sovereign,  was,  in  France,  the  invention  of  an  ambi- 
tious adventurer,  desirous  of  securing  followers  who 
should  be  devoted  to  his  will.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that, 
in  the  decline  of  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  aristocracy 
of  France  became  as  independent  as  that  of  Lombardy 
had  been,  and  the  maxims  of  the  feudal  polity  of  Lom- 
bardy became,  in  general,  applicable  to  the  French 
nobility ;  but  the  right  of  primogeniture^,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  feudal  polity  of  France,  and  had  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  Italian  system,  was  probably 
derived  from  the  preceding  practice  of  the  government. 
The  distinction  bore  an  important  correspondence  to  the 
difference  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. A  monarchy  required  such  a  preference  of  the 
eldest  son,  whereas  an  equality  of  right  tended  natu- 
rally to  such  an  equalization  of  property  and  rank,  as 
was  most  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  republican 
governments. 

«  Hemuilfi  Chzon.  Abridgm.  « Ibid.,  vol  i  p.  95. 
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Though  the  king  of  France  liad  become  a  mere  pa- 
geant under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
and  was  at  length  so  insignificant,  that  Charles  had 
suffered  the  throne  to  be  vacant  during  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life,  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  an  open  usur- 
pation of  the  royal  power.  The  prejudices  of  the  French 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  royal  family  were  yet  too 
strong  for  such  a  measure  ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Charles 
Martel,  who  had  jointly  succeeded  to  his  authority,  seem 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  interreg- 
num, by  placing  another  royal  phantom  on  the  throne  of 
Clovis.  Nine  years  afterwards  was  completed  the  revo- 
lution, which  had  been  begun,  in  the  advancement  of 
Pepin,  fifty-two  years  before,  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
process  occupied  a  space  of  sixty-one  years.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  elder 
having  retired  into  a  monastery  after  an  active  adminis- 
tration of  five  years,  Pepiu  became,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  the  general  governor  of  the  kingdom.  Pos- 
sessing the  whole  power  of  the  state**,  secure  of  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  restrained  only  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  incompetent  young  man,  almost  the  sole 
survivor  of  his  race",  he  perceived  that  the  little  remain- 
ing difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by  the  assistance  of 
the  church.  The  approbation  of  the  pope  was  obtained, 
and  Pepin  was  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath 
of  allegiance.  It  was  the  general  policy  of  the  Roman 
see  to  encourage  applications  which  favoured  its  supre- 
macy ;  it  was  also  at  this  time  the  urgent  interest  of  that 
see  to  procure  from  France  a  support  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Lombards  ;  and  it  even  might  seem  reasonable 
and  necessarj',  in  the  critical  circumstances  of  western 

■Abreg»d«rHi»t.i>tc.toniei.p.255,  afltir  hu  had  been  deposed,  in  tlie  aliW 

*•  Be  bad  a  >ou  Dumed  Thinr;,  vho  ofSithm,  now  Saint  Bcitm.— HeoBidt's 
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Europe,  that  France  should  be  governed  by  a  real  and 
effective  sovereign,  instead  of  the  anomalous  administra- 
tion of  mayors  acting  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
under  a  mere  shadow  of  the  regal  authority.  Pepin  was 
accordingly,  in  the  year  751,  proclaimed  king  of  France, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  remarked  *•, 
that  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  new 
dynasty  of  France  constitute  the  link  of  ancient  and 
modem,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  import- 
ant to  the  present  purpose  to  remark  also,  that  the  con- 
nexion, thereby  formed,  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  combination  of  the  modem  polity  of  Europe, 
inasmuch  as  it  combined  the  interests  of  a  see  which,  by 
its  ecclesiastical  influence,  contributed  so  much,  first  to 
the  coherence,  and  afterwards  to  the  equilibrium,  of  the 
European  system,  with  those  of  a  government,  which  has 
been  its  principal  member.  The  French  monarchy, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  sought  this  connexion  through  a 
succession  of  ages,  as  in  the  material  world  various  sub- 
stances become  united  by  what  is  termed  in  philosophy 
their  elective  affinity;  it  was  begun  in  the  orthodox 
conversion  of  Clovis,  it  was  rendered  closer  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  Pepin  to  the  throne,  and  became  yet  more 
intimate  by  the  policy  and  the  imperial  dignity  of  Charle- 
magne. 

^  Dedine  and  Fall,  &c^  toLt.  p.  118. 


CHAPTER  V. 

«  hitton/  of  France  during  the  second  dynasty,  or  from  ihe  t 
^innin^oflhe  reign  of  Pepin,  in  the  year  751,  to  the  beginning  of 
UuU  oftlush  Capet,  in  the  year  987. 

Pepin  Unfi  in  the  year  751.  Hie  impcriBl  ilLgnit]'  reatonci  In  the  wllaiicemeiit  of 
CluiWinagiu:,  800.  The  Nomuns  begin  their  mva^!,  G'12.  Fvuilnl  polity  of 
Fnnoe  compleleil  by  Charles  the  Bulil,  b77.  GermiLay  bdiI  Italy  Biially  geparaied, 
B88.    Nonuuu  ertnbliabcd  in  Fnnce,  912.    An  Italian  umpeior  ulecteJ,  915. 


The  period  of  the  history  of  France  comprehended  in 
tliis  chapter,  presents  to  us  the  interesting  view  of  a  new 
empire  established  in  Europe  by  Charlemagne ;  of  its 
subsequent  distribution  into  separate  governments  ;  of  the 
completion  of  the  feudal  polity  of  France ;  and  of  the 
decay  and  .suppression  of  the  reigning  family,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  dynasty.  This  is  a  view  rather  of  the 
bcffinning  of  the  system  of  Europe,  than  of  the  separate 
government  of  France,  which  may  more  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  commenced  with  the  third  race  of  its 
sovereigns.  Some  preparation,  indeed,  was  previously 
made  for  the  construction  of  this  very  important  govern- 
ment. The  foundation  of  a  military  constitution  had 
been  laid  by  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Franks,  under  the 
first  dynasty  of  the  French  sovereigns ;  and  Charles 
Martel  had  erected  a  system  of  vassalage,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  nobles  was  more  closely  combined  with  that 
of  a  chief.  But  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  belonged 
rather  to  Europe  in  general,  than  to  his  own  particular 
country,  and  in  the  history  of  bis  descendants  we  dis- 
cover only  the  weakness,  which,  permitted  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy. 
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The  irregularity  of  the  appointment  of  Pepin,  the  last 
king  of  the  former  race  being  still  alive,  naturally  con- 
nected him  with  that  ecclesiastical  power,  by  which  only 
it  could  be  sanctioned.  The  policy  of  Clovis  had  sug- 
gested a  junction  with  the  ecclesiastics :  that  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  as  the  second  race  has  been  deno- 
minated from  the  illustrious  Charlemagne,  dictated  an 
alliance  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  reign  of  Pepin,  which  occupied  seventeen  years 
and  a  half,  was  a  fit  prelude  of  that  of  his  greater  son, 
being  employed  in  a  series  of  vigorous  exertions  to 
restrain  the  violences  of  the  barbarous  Saxons,  to  protect 
the  papal  see  against  the  threatening  power  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  crown  over  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  ^  Its  vigour  was  tempered 
with  moderation,  and  directed  by  wisdom.  No  blood 
was  shed  either  to  establish,  or  to  support  the  authori^ 
of  this  prince  \  nor  was  France  during  his  reign  agitated 
by  any  insurrection ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  of  his  prudence,  that  it  became  customary  to 
commend  a  man  for  this  quality  by  comparing  him  to 
Pepin.  But  wise  and  vigorous  as  he  was,  he  was  yet 
only  the  precursor  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  accordingly 
he  was,  with  strict  propriety,  characterized  on  his  tomb 
but  as  the  father  of  Charlemagne  ^ 

Afler  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman ;  but  the 
latter  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  Charles^  after- 
wards named  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  became 
in  the  year  771  the  sole  king  of  France.  From  this  time 
he  reigned  forty-three  years,  an  illustrious  and  interesting 

^  The  principality  of  Aquitaine,  com-  reckons,  one  hundred  and  thirty^z  T^*h 

pTehending   the  provinces   beyond   the  after  its  separation. — Abrig6  de  THitt, 

Loire,  was  by  Pepin  united  to  the  crown  etc.,  tome  i.  pp.  282,  283. 

of  France  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  '  Ibid.,  p.l284. 

one  hundred  and  forty^  or,  as  Daniel  *  Heniult'i  ChniLAbcidgiit. 
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period  of  the  modem  history  of  Europe.  The  empire 
established  by  this  extraordinary  man,  in  a  reign  com- 
prehtnding  almost  the  half  of  a  century,  was  the  first 
imperfect  form  of  that  political  system,  the  arrangement 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  analyse.  Spreading  over  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  it  contained  within  its  bounda- 
ries much  of  the  system  afterwards  constituted*,  and 
from  its  central  territory  the  neighbouring  countries 
received  the  principles  of  much  of  their  policy,  and  of 
their  refinement*. 

Though  the  three  years  in  which  Charlemagne  held, 
with  his  brother,  a  divided  sway,  were  necessarily  less 
distinguished  than  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  they  were 
not  unimportant  to  the  subsequent  measures  of  his 
government.  Encouraged  by  the  partition  of  the  king- 
dom*, Aquitaine,  which  had  been  reduced  by  Pepin, 
revolted  from  Charlemagne ;  but  the  event  served  only 
to  manifest  the  vigour  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  dis- 
pose the  king  of  the  Lombards  to  solicit  his  alliance, 
which  was  strengthened  by  a  marriage  solemnized  be- 
tween him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lombard  monarch. 
Some  unknown  disgust,  however,  caused  this  princess 
to  be  divorced  in  the  following  year,  as  another  had  been 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  her  advancement,  and  the 
marriage,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  cemented  the 
alliance  of  the  two  sovereigns,  thus  ended  in  their  mutual 
alienation.  As  the  widow  of  Carloman  had  before  fled 
with  her  infant  son  to  Lombardy  for  protection,  the  French 
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.ly,  It. 
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voliy,  tlie  poetry  of  the  ttouhndouni, 
the  romance*  of  the  trouieurs,  and  the 
l^neial  elegaaee  of  tnodeni  mannen. 
The  Lombardi  had  preceded  the  FkucH 
it)  cstnbllihiii);  a  feudal  polily,  and  had 
furnlBhed  (he  code  by  which  llie  system 
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latter. 

*  Abr^rf  ia  I'Hut.  etc,,  tame  i.  pp. 
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king  was  already  disposed  to  reg;ard  with  je: 
power  of  his  Italian  neighbour;  tlie  repudiation  of  the 
princess  tended  to  widen  the  breach,  which  had  been 
merely  covered  over  by  a  political  union,  and  Charle- 
magne was,  by  both  occurrences,  prepared  for  listening 
to  the  overtures  soon  afterwards  made  to  him  by  the 
pope,  who  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  protector  against 
the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Lombards. 

Of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Mably  has  observed', 
that  it  produced  only  a  transitory  good;  and  that  if  this 
prince  had  been  born  two  centuries  sooner,  or  four  cen- 
turies later,  his  governnnent  would  probably  have  been 
permanently  beneficial.  But  Charlemagne  should  he 
regarded  rather  as  the  father  of  European  policy,  than  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  particular  coinitry.  In  this  larger 
view  we  shall  perceive  abundant  reason  for  concluding, 
that  the  time  of  his  existence  was  accurately  accommo- 
dated to  the  part  which  he  had  to  perform,  for,  though 
France  canuot  ascribe  to  his  interposition  much  of  the 
institutions  of  her  own  particular  government,  yet  the 
student  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe  will  find,  that 
almost  all  his  inquiries  lead  him  back  to  the  empire 
created  by  this  justly  celebrated  man. 

The  interior  administration  of  this  prince  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  vehement  controversy.  Mably,  in  his 
anxiety  to  procure  for  his  own  notions  of  political  refor- 
mation the  sanction  of  so  great  a  name,  has  described 
him  as  having  introduced  into  the  French  government 
the  principal  institutions*,  which  afterwards  characterized 
the  English  policy,  by  establishing  a  regular  represen- 
tation of  the  third  estate,  constituting  a  house  of  com- 
mons distinct  from  the  assemblies  of  the  other  orders, 
and  withdrawing  himself  from  the  deliberations  of  the 

)  ObMrv-tutriliit.  deFnutc«,Uv.ii.cli.iji.  "  IbbL.dkii. 
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legislature,  that  they  might  be  conducted  with  freedom. 
This  description  has  been  ably  and  successfully  opposed 
by  M.  Bonnaire  de  Pronville^  as  neither  justified  by  the 
existing  records  of  that  age,  nor  indeed  consistent  with 
ihe  circumstances,  in  which  Charlemagne  was  placed. 
We  may  therefore  dismiss,  as  the  fanciful  illusion  of  a 
political  speculator,  much  of  what  the  former  has  gravely 
detailed ;  but  still  enough  remains  to  magnify  the  cha- 
racter of  Charlemagne,  as  mucii  indeed  as  can  be  con- 
ceived lo  have  been  attainable  and  salutary.  We  see 
this  prince,  repressing,  with  a  vigorous  arm,  the  turbu- 
leoce  of  the  various  orders  of  an  agitated  state,  forcing 
ihem  into  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  public 
authority,  issuing  his  injimctions  for  their  better  regula- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  his  very  difficult  circumstances  would 
permit,  animating  the  nation  with  a  feeling  of  a  common 
interest,  to  be  prosecuted  with  collective  deliberation. 
If  the  radiation  of  his  splendour  be  removed  by  the 
telescope  of  historical  criticism,  his  character,  though 
less  considerable  than  to  the  common  eye,  will  still  be 
regarded  as  of  the  very  first  magnitude. 

That  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Charlemagne,  which 
most  occupied  his  exertions,  was  the  Saxon  war,  which 
lasted,  almost  without  interruption,  during  thirty-three 
years.  This  is  the  part  of  his  conduct,  to  which  we  are 
least  disposed  to  give  our  commendation.  It  was  a  war 
with  barbarians,  and  the  victory  was  at  length  achieved 
by  means,  which  shock  every  feeling  of  humanity'".  But 
it  is  fair  to  consider  that  this  prince  did  not  exercise  such 
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violences  in  any  of  his  other  contests,  and  should  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have  been,  in  this  case,  prompted 
by  a  persuasion,  that  moderation  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  his  country.  Whether,  how- 
ever, Charlemagne  be  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
his  measures  were  eminently  beneficial  to  the  system 
of  Europe,  as  they  both  protected  France  from  the 
incursions  of  barbarians,  and  cleared  away  the  impedi- 
ments, which  then  in  Germany  obstructed  the  formation 
of  a  civilized  government.  Nor,  though  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  gospel  was  outraged  by  military  con- 
versions, should  this  violence  be  attributed  even  to  an 
erroneous  conception  of  Christianity,  for  Charlemagne 
did  not  employ  violence  simply  to  make  the  Saxons 
Christians,  but  he  caused  them  to  profess  Christianity, 
that  they  might  learn  to  be  peaceful  subjects.  The 
violence  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  dominion, 
while  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  among  them 
as  the  discipline  of  peace. 

An  important  operation  of  this  long  and  violent  Ger- 
man war,  as  a  military  diversion,  has  been  noticed  by 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire".  If  such  a  prince 
had  been  at  liberty  to  direct  all  his  efforts  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Italy,  vee  must  suppose  that  he  would  have 
established  an  entire  ascendency  over  that  country.  He 
who,  though  embarrassed  by  this  protracted  and  bloody 
struggle,  was  able  to  suppress  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, would  have  been  able,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
occupied,  to  reduce  the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  place 
the  Roman  pontiff  himself  in  a  real  subjection.      In- 


lettett  patent  oF  eioniplion.  The  natianal 
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stead,  then,  of  an  alliance  formed  between  the  papacy 
and  the  primary  government  of  the  west,  creating  a 
reciprocal  dependence,  that  government  would  probably 
have  overborne  the  papacy  by  a  disproportioned  protec- 
tion, and  the  original  combination  of  the  incipient  system 
of  policy  would  Imve  been  disturbed  or  destroyed  in  the 
very  crisis,  in  which  it  should  have  been  formed. 

In  774,  the  third  year  of  his  single  government,  Charle- 
magne, invited  into  Italy  by  the  pope,  overthrew  tlie  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards.  The  donation  of  Pepin  was,  on  this 
occasion,  confirmed,  while  the  government  of  Lombardy 
was  assumed  by  the  French  monarch.  Lombardy  he 
claimed  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest ;  but,  though  the 
pope  acknowledged  his  superiority,  and  Rome,  with  the 
territories  ceded  to  the  pope,  submitted  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, his  authority  was  in  these  places  professedly  subor- 
dinate to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom 
they  hud  belonged.  In  this  situation  the  Italian  do- 
minion of  Charlemagne  remained  during  twenty-six 
years.  In  the  year  800,  the  pontift",  in  gratitude  for 
protection  recently  received  from  him  against  the  nephew 
and  the  favourite  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  his  auxie^ 
tQ  secure  a  continuance  of  that  assistance,  which  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  Greek  empire  disqualified  it 
for  affording,  caused  the  people  of  Rome  to  demand  hira 
for  their  emperor,  and  did  public  homage  to  him  in  this 
character.  The  solemnity  conferred  no  real  power  upon 
Charlemagne,  who  had  already  exercised  as  much  autho- 
rity as  he  afterwards  possessed  ;  but  it  was  followed  by 
important  consequences,  as  it  furnished  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs  a  pretension  to  the  privilege  of  bestowing  the 
imperial  dignity  of  the  west,  which  was  conceived  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  and  had 
actually,  in  this  first  instance  of  its  re-eslablishment, 
been  conferred  by  the  agency  of  the  pope. 
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Cbarlemagne  was,  however,  a  political^  not  a  bigoted^ 
auxiliaiy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  appears  ^,  that  he 
but  rery  imperfectly  executed  the  cession  even  of  a  ter- 
ritory, for  recovering  which  from  the  Lombards  he  had 
been  invited  into  Italy ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  whe- 
ther he  ever  actually  made  that  formal  donation,  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  historians.  The  great  bishop- 
rics ^,  too,  which  he  established  in  his  new  dominion  of 
Grermany,  and  which  afterwards  became  so  many  prin- 
cipalities, were  the  work  of  a  sagacious  conqueror, 
anxious  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  acquisitions  by 
bestowing  influence  on  an  order  of  men,  whose  habits  were 
formed  to  obedience,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  censures 
might  best  restrain  the  laity.  The  same  principle  also 
directed  his  conduct  in  France,  though,  as  he  was  there 
less  apprehensive  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  it  did  not 
prompt  him  to  aggrandise  the  clergy  in  that  country,  so 
much  as  in  Germany.  The  prelates  were  accordingly 
joined  with  the  nobles  in  the  royal  legations,  which  were 
sent  iilto  the  provinces,  and  all  the  limitations  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  were  at  the  same  time  withdrawn. 
It  was  likewise  ordained,  that  the  clergy  should  not 
be  required  to  appear  before  any  other  judges  than  their 
bishops,  and  that  all  persons  under  the  protection  of  the 
clergy  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege;  that  the  counts, 
the  inferior  judges,  and  the  people,  should  obey  the 
bishops  with  respect;  and  that  the  signioral  jurisdic- 
tions, possessed  by  the  churches,  should  be  competent  to 
the  trial  and  the  punishment  of  every  crime.  But  he 
firmly  opposed  the  worship  of  images  ^^  which  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  in  his  time  zealously  introducing  from  Con- 
stantinople into  western  Europe,  first  employing  some 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  compose  a  treatise  reprobating  the 

w  Abr^g^  Chron.  de  mist.  d'ltaUe,  »»  Malmcsb.,  lib.  v.  de  Reboa  Gestif 
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practice,  and  afterwards  assembling  at  Frankfort  a 
numerous  council,  in  which  the  doctrine  maintained  in 
llie  treatise  was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  the  worship  of 
images  unanimously  condemned ;  and  though  he  had 
himself  accepted  from  the  pontiff  the  imperial  dignity, 
yet,  when  in  his  advanced  age  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
associate  his  son  Lewis  with  himself,  he  directed  '^  the 
young  prince  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  place 
it  on  bis  own  head,  to  signify  that  he  held  it  only  from 
God. 

A  very  important  measure  of  his  legislation,  was  that 
in  the  year  788,  he  ordained  ^*  the  first  secular  law  for 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy,  which  had 
before  been  chiefly  a  voluntary  contribution,  not  having 
been  mentioned  in  any  council  beiiire  the  council  assem- 
bled at  Maacon,  in  the  year  58C.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  speculative  reformers  of  the  present  age, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  founder  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west  adopted  the  most  efl'ectual  expedient  for  giving  to 
the  clergy  an  establishment,  which  might  elude  rapacity, 
and  maintain  their  subsistence.  Great  possessions  of 
land  would  have  been  more  tempting  to  the  avidity  of 
rapacious  barons,  and  the  clergy  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  such  spoliation ;  but  a  legal  demand 
of  a  rated  portion  of  the  produce  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  free  from  this  inconvenience,  as  the  impropria- 
tion of  tithes  "  was  not  a  very  obvious  arrangement,  nor 
could  the  nature  of  such  a  title  be  easily  forgotten. 


"  DKlme  awl  Fall,  vol,  t,  p.  146. 

"  Srldeii')  Hist,  ol'  Tilhva,  ch.  t.  &  vi. 
H)l*  vtitvr  conaitlETa  thd  pradictf  an  hav- 
iaicbM*  bppio  toward*  the  end  of  the 
loiuth  wntuiy,  when  tlie  arbilrnry  conhi- 
tmlioiu  of  the  chiircli  li.i  J  bpRun  to  prove 
4(6cHinti  thew,  liowevvr.appeac  to  have 


of  tithea  ai  [iractised  langii  tern. 


Oa  coocual  of  UiKon  dtfcobet  Iha  (>|> 
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The  most  splendid  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Charle* 
magne  was  his  intercourse  with  the  sovereign  of  Persia, 
Haroun  al  Raschid.  The  embassy  of  the  caliph,  who 
was  then  master  of  Jerusalem,  conveyed  ^®  to  the  western 
emperor,  in  the  year  802,  the  property  of  that  city,  for 
the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  fre- 
quented; and,  though  ^^  the  gift  was  resumed  by  hig 
successor,  the  caliph  Al  Mamon,  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  prepared  the  way  for  the  memorable  expedi- 
tions, undertaken  three  centuries  afterwards  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  holy  land. 

The  literature  of  Charlemagne  must  have  been  very 
imperfect,  since  Eginhard*^  has  informed  us  that  his 
attempts  in  writing,  being  late,  were  very  unsuccessful ; 
but  his  vigorous  mind  sought  information  in  the  society 
of  learned  men,  and  he  laboured  to  provide  for  his  sub-^ 
jects  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  by  establishing 
schools,  and  procuring  the  publication  of  useful  treatises. 
Muratori  informs  us  ^^  that  about  the  year  780,  when 
two  learned  Irishmen  were  reported  to  have  landed  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  Charlemagne  sent 
for  them,  and  stationed  them  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  ordering  one  to  reside  in  France,  and  creating 
the  other  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Augustine,  in 
Italy.    The  restoration  of  learning  in  France  was,  how- 


'^  Vita  Caroli  Magni  per  Eginhardum, 
p.  99,  and  Annales  Francorum,  p.  19 ; 
apud  Du  Chesne,  tome  ii. 

I*  Abr^g6  de  PHist.  d'ltalie,  tome  i. 
p.  463. 

*^  Vita  Caroli  Magni.  The  same  wri« 
ter,  however,  has  also  informed  us  that 
Charlemagne  employed  himself  in  form- 
ing a  grammar  of  the  language,  and  in 
collecting  the  ancient  poems  of  Germany  $ 
and  Theganus,  De  Gestis  Ludovici  Pii, 
cap.  vii.,  assures  us,  that  on  the  day  pre- 
oeding  his  death,  he  was  engaged  m  cor- 
recting the  text  of  the  four  gospels,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  Greeks  and  Sy- 
rians^—Apod  Du  Chesne,  tome  ii. 


It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  in  his 
preparations  to  wage  war  with  the  Avan, 
he  laboured  to  form  a  communication  by 
a  canal  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. If  this  enterprise  had  been  suc- 
cessful, it  might  have  changed  the  his- 
tory of  Germany.  It  failed,  however, 
though  the  canal  would  have  been  but 
two  leagues  long,  being  interrupted  by 
excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and 
superstitious  fears.  Some  traces  of  it  are 
still  apparent  in  Suabia. — Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  1 45,  note. 

*^  Antiq.  Medii  i^vi,  tome  iii.  dis.  xliii. 
p.  814.    MedioL  1738,  &c 
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ever,  more  particularly,  as  the  same  writer  has  remarked, 
the  work  of  Alciiin,  an  Englishman,  whom  Charlemagne 
chose  as  his  own  preceptor,  and  appointed  to  preside 
over  a  literary  society,  which  he  formed  in  his  palace. 
Each  member  of  this  society,  the  original  academy  of 
modern  Europe**,  assumed  a  particular  appellation, 
Charlemagne,  who  esteemed  himself  honoured  in  being 
ft  member,  adopting  that  of  David.  Henault  tells  us** 
that  the  fourth  century,  or  that  which  preceded  the  first 
race  of  kings,  had  produced  a  greater  number  of  learned 
men  in  France,  than  had  before  flourished  iu  that  part  of 
Europe,  but  that  learning  had  declined  there  from  that 
time  until  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  So  successful, 
however,  were  the  efibrts  of  this  prince,  that  the  learned 
of  France  and  Germany,  in  the  ninth  century,  have  been 
classed  by  Muratori  with  those  of  Greece,  and  declared 
to  have  been  much  superior  to  those  of  Italy. 

Of  the  whole  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dvnasty,  or 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  sixty-three,  including 
the  two  reigns  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  were 
employed  in  building  up  the  new  empire  of  the  west. 
The  remainder,  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years, 
a  Dumber  nearly  three  times  greater,  were  occupied  with 
its  decay  and  downfal.  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
some  important  operations,  which  were  essential  to  the 
general  formation  of  the  system,  required  this  remark- 
able interruption  in  the  progress  of  improvement. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  the  two 
series  of  princes,  by  which  the  Capetian  sovereigns  were 
preceded,  appear  to  have  had  their  distinct  functions  in 
preparing  the  arrangements  of  the  government,  the  kings 
of  the  first  race  beginning  the  work  by  establishing  one 
military  monarchy,  and  those  of  the  second  proceeding 

*  Hcnaoll'i  Chnro.  Abridgmq  vol.  i.  p.  52.  **  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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in  it  by  forming  a  feudal  nobility.  This  latter  operation 
was  particularly  the  function  of  the  degenerate  succes-» 
sors  of  Charlemagne,  their  incapacity  permitting  the 
kingdom  to  be  cantoned  into  the  petty  domains  of  an 
almost  independent  aristocracy.  Charles  Martel  had 
found  it  necessary  to  his  usurpation  to  begin  the  system 
of  feudal  dependence,  which  was  extended  in  the  vigo- 
rous administrations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne;  but 
the  feudal  policy  was  not  matured  until  the  nobility  had 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  holding  their  sovereign  at 
defiance,  and  had  thus  been  enabled  to  annex  feudal 
rights  to  feudal  dependence.  In  this  long  period  of 
weakness,  therefore,  while  the  government  seemed  to  be 
sinking  into  dissolution,  it  was  internally  generating  a 
new  power,  which  the  elevation  of  a  third  race  of  kings 
combined  with  the  monarchy. 

The  same  period  of  decay  was  not  less  auxiliary  to  the 
development  of  the  general  system,  first  in  giving  occa«- 
sion  to  the  separation  of  the  German  and  Italian  govern- 
ments, together  with  the  imperial  title,  from  the  French 
crown,  and  then  in  permitting  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Norman  settlement  within  the  territory  of  France. 
Out  of  these  two  processes  it  will  appear  that  the  two 
main  relations  of  the  incipient  system  were  generated ; 
the  one  giving  being  to  the  important  relation  of  the 
German  empire  and  the  papacy,  the  other  to  that  of  the 
two  leading  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain^ 
It  is  manifest  that  a  considerable  government  could  not 
be  subjected  to  changes  so  essentially  affecting  its  dig-» 
nity  and  power,  except  when  it  was  suffering,  from  what*^ 
ever  cause,  a  protracted  debility. 

The  immediate  successor  of-  Charlemagne,  his  son 
Lewis,  was  surnamed  Debonnaire,  the  real  import  of 
which   epithet  may   be   collected   from   an  anecdote** 

**  Henault'H  Ohron.  Abridgm.^  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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recorded  by  Pasquier,  that  Heniy  III,  used  frequently 
to  say,  that  one  could  not  offend  him  more  than  by  givintj 
him  this  title,  as  implying  stupidity.  Lewis,  indeed, 
during  the  life  of  his  father,  liad  acted  with  becoming 
spirit ;  but  when  he  was  no  longer  animated  and  directed 
by  the  same  presiding  genius,  he  betrayed  an  entire 
insufficiency.  Anjcious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  be  yet  mistook  the  littleness  of  petty  reforms 
for  a  salutary  attention  to  the  general  good ;  he  was 
sincerely  zealous  in  his  religious  principles,  but,  by 
an  ill-judged  penance  for  an  action  **  authorized  by 
the  legislative  assembly,  he  dishonoured  the  majesty  of 
the  crown ;  and  the  facility  of  his  temper  induced  him 
to  make  frequent  partitions  of  his  dominions  among  his 
sons,  and  at  length  to  exasperate  the  elder  brothers  by 
the  provision  allotted  to  the  son  of  his  second  wife. 
The  reign  of  such  a  prince  was  naturally  turbulent. 
Twice  was  he  dethroned  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  and 
as  oilen  restored  by  their  disunion,  the  passive  sport  of 
factions,  which  his  weakness  had  suffered  to  be  formed, 
and  to  become  powerful. 

His  son  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  was  driven,  by 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  make  concessions  to 
the  nobles,  which  invested  them  with  all  the  rights  of  a 
feudal  aristocracy.  Pressed  by  the  wasting  incursions 
of  the  Normans,  which  were  begun  in  the  year  842,  or 
two  years  after  his  accession,  he  summoned  an  assembly", 
and  finding  that  only  the  prelates  gave  their  attendance, 
he  laboured  to  attach  the  nobles  to  his  service  by  con- 
ferring new  benefits.  Charlemagne  had  renounced  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  resuming  the  benefices  held  of  the 
crown",  but  had  not  permitted  them  to  become  heredi- 

**  The    cond«iiiiialiua    of    Bernard,  "  Obiirrv.  »ur  I'Hist.  ile  France,  tir.  ii, 

nuidMui  of  ChariLDioctie,  ami  kiniz  ot      ch.  Ti- 

l»lj.  "  Ibi'l.  t!h.  3—5. 
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tary.  Lewis,  yielding;  to  necessity,  had  alienated  fof 
ever  some  of  his  benefices.  Charles  consented  to  render 
all  hereditary,  and  even  allowed  the  possessors,  in  failure 
of  children,  to  bequeath  them  to  any  of  their  relatives. 
Not  having  anything  more  to  bestow,  he  in  the  year 
877  completed  the  feudal  powers  of  the  nobles  by  also 
rendering  the  office  of  count  hereditary.  This  last  con- 
cession, which  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  withhold,  deprived  the  crown  of  that 
military  support,  which  some  counts  had  until  this  timd 
continued  to  afford  it ;  and  the  great  feudal  proprietors, 
being  thus  freed  from  every  control,  became  thencefor- 
ward the  arbitrary  sovereigns  of  their  respective  vassals. 

The  same  weakness,  which  had  permitted  the  nobles 
to  become  independent,  suffered  the  bishops  also  to  arro- 
gate a  power  not  consistent  with  the  royal  authority. 
Their  aggrandisement  had  been  much  promoted  by  the 
mistaken  piety,  with  which  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  had 
submitted  to  degrading  humiliations;  but  Charles  the 
Bald  ^  expressly  acknowledged  that  he  held  his  crown 
from  them,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  appear 
before  them  when  he  should  be  required.  He  endea- 
voured to  extend  the  papal  authority  over  the  Gallican 
church  %  but  in  this  attempt  he  was  firmly  and  success- 
fully resisted. 

The  two  reigns  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  thus  suffered 
to  sink  into  decay,  occupied  sixty- three  years,  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  amount. of  the 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  The  remain- 
ing hundred  and  ten  comprised  nine  reigns,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  incapable  sovereigns,  interrupted  only  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  gallant  Eudes,  which  just  served  to 

^  Abr6g6  Chroa.,  par  Meieray,  tome  ii.  p.  98.  ^  Ibid.  p.  128. 
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restrain  within  due  bounds  the  formidable  progress  of  the 
Norman  invaders  of  France  ^. 

With  this  sinorle  and  necessary  exception,  created  by 
the  occasion,  these  princes  exhibited  a  deplorable  suc- 
cession of  imbecility,  during  almost  the  whole  of  which 
the  nobles  were  accustomed  to  wage  war  among  them- 
selves", without  regard  to  any  claim  of  royal  dominion. 
It  was  terminated  in  the  year  987,  when  Hugh  Capet, 
the  son  of  a  noble,  who  had  twice  disposed  of  the  crown 
among  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  usurped  it  for  him- 
self, and  began  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France. 
So  spoiled  at  this  time  was  the  crown  of  all  the  means 
of  influence,  that  it  was  reduced  to  the  possession  of  the 
city  of  Laon  and  some  royal  residences^.  The  usurp  a 
tioa  was  therefore  even  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  monarchy,  for  it  required  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  some  great  aristocratic  interest,  which  could 
be  eflected  only  by  the  advancement  of  some  powerful 
noble  to  the  throne. 

The  adaptation  of  this  train  of  insufficient  princes 
received  a  very  remarkable  illustration  from  the  very 
different  characters  of  the  princes  at  the  same  time  ruling 
in  Germany.  That  country,  having  been  recently  re- 
claimed from  barbarism,  required  to  be  formed  into  a 
reffular  government  by  the  energy  of  its  rulers.  It  was 
accordingly,  with  two  short  interruptions,  governed  by  a 
Series  of  men  distinguished  by  ability,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  government  of  France  exhibited  such  an  extra- 
ordinary series  of  imbecility.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  as 
Mably   has  remarked^,   that  the    apprehension   of  the 

"  Eudea,  count  of  Parw.  was  raised  (a  "  From  tha  reign  of  Charles  theSimpli:, 

tbeOraiKiDlhe^varH^S,  for  hit  gulUnt       or   dtirin^  atmoBt    n  ceutury  befure  Ihe 
dc&nce  of  thai  city,  whrn  it  «u  beiieged       t^S"  "^  Hugh  Capet. — Ibid.  p.  223. 
by  Ilu)  Xormuii.    Ouriag  bii  reij^  uf  Ibid.  n.  -ifiH. 

I«>  Jrauv,  it  WB*  alio  twice  upmcceufuUy 
Inftminl  by  thi-  aune  people. — Aln£g£  ile 
1' lliM.de  U  Fnuiee,loaie  ilpp.  186,  I3i. 
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neighbouring  barbarians  liad  excited  a  spirit  of  union 
among  the  nobles  of  Germany,  for  the  ravages  of  the 
Normans  should,  in  France,  have  exercised  a  similar 
influence.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  agents  have  been  introduced  into  the  two 
countries,  accommodated  to  their  respective  functions  by 
qualities  directly  contrasted. 

Lewis  the  Germanic,  a  son  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire, 
was  the  first  prince  who  ruled  Germany  as  a  separate 
state.  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  had,  in  his  life-time,  divided 
his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Lewis  the 
Germanic,  and  Charles  the  Bald ;  they  quarrelled  im- 
mediately after  his  decease,  and  in  the  year  843  a  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  was  formally  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Verdun^.      Germany  was,  indeed,  again  united  to 

Cologne,  Juliere,  laege,  and  tlie  Ndba- 


'^  IiDthauc,  the  eldest,  bail  the  impe- 
rial diguity,  with  the  pcuviacus  njtuated 
between  the  Rhone, the  Saone,  the  Meuie, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Rhiue,  and  the  Alps: 
Lewis  had  nil  Oemumy  beyond  Ihe  Rhi  ne. 


After 


.   ,       855,  when 
Kpuately  king  of  ItBlj. 


thut  i^urt  of  France  which  extcnileJ  ffum 
the  SL-lieldl,  the  MeuM,  the  Seoae,  and  the 
Rhonv,  to  the  Fyieoeea,  together  with  the 
Spiuiish  marclii  composed  of  the  county 
of  Bunajlona,  and  the  other  couiiliiee  CUD- 
'<]iiered  by  Chailemague  beyoud  the  Py- 
nueeit.  Charles  hu  been  nronounceil, 
by  Koch,  the  firit  king  of  i'liincB,  iiro- 
wily  ao  named,  the  government  having 
been  before  this  partition  Francic  or  (ivr- 
.  but  the  ioflueace  of  r     "      '    ~ 


thi 


.    The  R 


Homance  language,  which  (^nctu-ted 
Ihe  modern  French,  became  accord!  n|j>ly, 
ftnm  this  time, the  loo^iagc  of  the  court. 

After  the  depoiitioa  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
■ou  of  Lewia  the  Germanic,  three  new 
Male*,  besidei  the  kingdomi  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  arose  out  of  Ihe  de- 
cay of  the  French  empire. 

Xhe  kingdom  uf  Lorraine,  which  took 
Usnamerrum  Lolhaire  II..  younger  mou 
of  Lothaire  I.,  being  contracted  fruui 
/jtlAarii  rtgaum,  CDm|irehmdeU  the  pro- 
vinces lituawd  between  the  Rliine,  the 
MeiL»e,  and  the  Scheldt,  known  since  by 
the  namei  of  Lonaine,  Alsace,  Treves, 


united  to  the  I 

Tlie  kingdom  ofCisjur. 
was  created  in  the  year  ij79,  by  a  noble 
named  Bosun,  whoi^e  sister  was  Ihe  wife 
ofChatlei  the  Bald.  It  com)irehBnded 
Fmnche  Cumtii,  Maean,  ChaIoa»4ur- 
Baono,  Ljfons,  Vienne,  Usei,  with  their 
depeodenciea  in  Languedoc,  Profcnce, 
and  a  port  of  Savoy.  The  example  of 
Boson  was,  in  the  year  888,'  followed  by 
Rudolph,  governor  of  Trjnajurane  Bur- 
gundy, cunuecled  through  a  female  line 
with  the  family  of  Chotleinn^ne.  Uis 
kingdom  comprehended  Swissertand  (a 
the  rivet  Riiis,  the  Vallais,  and  a  part  of 
Savoy.  The  two  kingdoms  were  united 
towards  the  year  930,  uncu  which  tinw 
the  united  kingdom  has  been  variauily 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  Burvundy, 
of  Vienne,  of  Aries,  nod  of  Pruveuee. 
From  the  time  of  the  grandiun  of  the 
prince,  in  whose  reign  Ihe  two  kingdoms 
were  united,  the  Icrrilorj  wss  bounded  hf 
the  Rhine,  Ihe  Rhone,  the  Saone.  Ihe 
1  the  Alps,  the  pasieasions  lying 
llheSa 


beyond 


>e  Rhone  and  U. 


Saone  having 
NaniiTe,  wilh  Ari^pju,  becwne  k 
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France  under  the  son  of  Lewis;  but  when,  after  the 
deposition  of  this  prince,  the  empire  became  divided  into 
five  principalities,  the  Germans,  attached  to  the  family 
of  Lewis,  chose  for  their  sovereign  his  illegitimate 
grandson  Arnold,  and  maintained  from  that  time,  the 
year  888,  a  separate  government,  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  French  government  securing  them  from  all 
molestation. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  France  had  ever  been  but 
slight,  and  the  separation  was  therefore  easily  effected. 
By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Italy,  with  certain  provinces  of 
France,  had  been  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  for 
Lothaire,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire, 
This  prince  having,  in  the  year  855,  abdicated  the  go- 
vernment, Lewis  his  son  became  king  of  Italy  exclu- 
sively of  those  other  provinces.  After  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  875,  the  iingdom  of  Italy  became 
again  united  with  France,  as  he  had  left  no  male  issue. 
It  was  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  succession, 
assi^ed  successively  to  two  German  princes  of  the 
family  of  Charlemagne,  and  then  again  united  to  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  it  was  finally  separated  in  the 
year  888,  when  it  became  evident  to  the  Italians,  that^, 
m  the  declining  state  of  France,  no  protection  could  be 
hoped  from  the  interposition  of  that  country,  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  against  the  incursions  and  ravages 
of  the  Saracens. 

The  imperial  dignity  had  never  been  formally  con- 
nected with  the  crown  of  France.  Charlemagne  had 
wished  to  effect  this  union,  but  was  resisted  by  the 
independent  spirit  of  his  own  nobles,  who  saw  in  the 
proposed  aggrandisement  of  their  sovereign  only  a  splen- 

4nia  tkeytai  8SS,  Buci'luna,  ulone  of  of  the  kin^  uf  Francv.—Tablvuu  ilei 
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did  degradation  of  themselTcs*.  The  opposition  of  the 
French  nobles  preserved  the  system  of  Europe.  As  the 
title  of  emperor,  however  little  it  bestowed  of  real  strength, 
constituted  a  very  peculiar  relation  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
it  is  evident  that  the  entire  system  would  have  been 
disturbed,  and  its  fortune  wholly  changed,  if  France  had 
retained  that  dignity,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  trims-* 
ferred  to  Germany.  The  agitation,  which  this  relation 
eventually  produced,  might  assist  the  functions  of  a 
secondary  government ;  but,  if  the  central  state  had  been 
exposed  to  its  influence,  the  result  must  have  been  th^ 
general  weakness  of  the  whole  system,  not  the  peculiarly 
modified  action  of  one  of  its  members.  The  imperial 
dignity  accordingly,  when,  in  connexion  with  the  Italian 
kingdom,  it  had  fluctuated  some  time  between  France 
and  Italy,  was  finally  detached  from  the  government  of 
the  former  country,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  latter,  ill 
the  year  888,  the  Italians  having  resolved,  that  they 
would  thenceforth  acknowledge  only  Italian  emperors. 
The  new  plan  was,  however,  renounced  in  the  year  962, 
in  favour  of  Otho  king  of  Germany,  having  been  found 
to  involve  the  Italians  in  domestic  contention. 

While  the  weakness  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
suffered  the  distant  members  of  his  empire  to  be  severed 
from  the  trunk,  it  also  permitted  a  nearer  mutilation  in 
the  real,  though  not  nominal,  independence  of  a  Norman 
settlement  formed  within  the  territory  of  France.  The 
depredations  of  the  Normans  had  been  begun  even  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  who  guarded 
his  dominions  against  them  with  the  most  active  vigi«> 
lance.  After  his  death  their  incursions  were  renewed 
from  time  to  time  ;  but  it  was  in  the  year  842  ^,  or  two 
years  after  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  they 
Commenced  those  deplorable  ravages^  which  ended  in 
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extorting  for  tbem  tlie  cession  of  a  French  province.  In 
the  year  896  appeared  Hrolfr,  or  Rollo  ^,  who,  in  the 
year  912,  became  the  founder  of  the  Norman  duchy,  for 
which  he  was  hound  only  to  the  ceremony  of  homage, 
while  he  held  the  lordship  of  Brittany  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  France, 

These  Normans  appear  to  have  been  established  in 
France  just  at  the  time,  when  they  might  best  acquire 
there  those  habits  of  feudal  government,  which,  after  a 
century  and  a  half,  they  carried  into  England.  The 
feudal  regulations,  however,  which  they  thus  received, 
were  improved  under  the  influence  of  their  own  particu- 
lar circumstances,  and  formed  into  a  regular  system  of 
government,  A  conquering  chieftain  would  know  how 
to  repress  the  turbulence  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
assert  his  authority  over  his  vassals ;  and  the  exposed 
condition  of  a  settlement  formed  within  the  territory  of 
another  government,  would  oblige  its  successive  leaders 
to  the  continued  observance  of  the  same  energetic  policy. 
The  local  situation  of  the  duchy,  which  was  adjacent  to 
the  southern  shore  of  England,  was  not  less  fitted  for 
transferring  to  that  country  the  political  combinations, 
which  it  was  so  well  circumstanced  for  completing. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  history  reviewed  in  this 
chapter,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  weakness,  that  it  has  become  a  question  to  explain 
how  the  monarchy  had  existed  so  long.  Amidst  a  series 
of  civil  commotions,  continued  through  so  long  a  period, 
while  the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  changed,  the  name  of 
tlie  royal  authority  was  still  treated  with  respect,  though 
the  great  nobles  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  abolishing 
it  at  their  pleasure.  The  continuance  of  the  monarchy 
in  circumstances    so  adverse   has    been,   by    Mably^, 

"  AbifgC  ilerBiat.de  Fiaare,  tome  ii.  "  Obserr,  bui  I'lliat.  de  France,  Ut.  ii. 
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ascribed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Carlovingian  sove^ 
leigoss  taking  away  from  the  French  nobles  every  mo- 
tire,  which  might  have  impelled  them  to  renounce 
their  allegiance.  M.  de  Pronville^,  however,  appears 
to  have  assigned  the  true  and  adequate  cause,  in  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  great  power  of  the  clergy,  which  had,  as  he 
remarks,  exercised  a  similar  influence  in  the  former 
period  of  decay,  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  This,  which  was  long  the  prin- 
ciple of  combination  among  the  several  powers  of  Europe, 
may  naturally  have  been  the  conservative  principle  in 
the  original  government  of  the  system, 

^  PouYoir  L^giilatif  80118  Charlemagne,  tome  L  p.  159. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet  in  the  year  967,  lo  ike  first  Ttieeting  of  the  Stales  General,  in 
iAe  year  1303. 

ChABge  of  policy  in  regud  la  Rome. — The  pTagTPitic  isnctiDii  of  Lewis  IXi — Pe- 
culiar bemring  of  the  long  reign  of  Philip  1, — Influences  of  the  Norman  conquert 
of  EDglmid  uyaa  the  govern  meat  of  France. — Cruimiles  begun. — Institution  of  civil 
caiI>orat><'DS. — Influence  of  the  diiorce  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Lewia  the  Yoiuig. — 
R*|«il  piogrcis  of  Iho  rojal  authorily. — First  standing  forces. — Provinces  voluntarily 
ceded  to  the  EngUsb  by  Levii  IX. — Reforms  of  thi»  prince, — NoUlity  bestowed  by 
patent  and  lawyers  employed  Ln  the  adminLriration. — Stales-General  assembled.^ 
Funr  mpports  of  the  feudal  syatein. — How  orerthtoira. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  dynasty  of  France, 
the  monarchical  part  of  the  government  was  most  season- 
ably reinforced  by  the  accession  of  strength,  which  the 
founder  of  tliat  dynasty  brought  to  its  relief.  Hugh 
Capet,  possessing  all  the  central  partof  thekingdom',  as 
he  was  count  of  Paris,  duke  of  France,  and  of  Neustria, 
and  by  his  brother  commanding  also  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy*, he  was  invested  with  very  considerable  power 
LU  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  it  could  be  most 
effectual  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Various 
circumstances  had  favoured  the  advEincement  of  this 
chieftain  to  the  throne  of  his  country^  The  unexpected 
death  of  Lewis  v.,  who  left  no  posterity;  the  aversion 
entertained  by  the  French  for  his  uncle  Charles,  because 
he  had  consented  to  hold  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine 
as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Germany  ;  the  odiousness  of 
the  character  of  the  queen,  who  had  ill  agreed  with  her 
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husband,  and  has  even  been  suspected  of  having  occa- 
sioned his  death ;  and  the  affection  conceived  for  Hugh 
Capet,  who  had  by  his  valour  and  prudence  conciliated 
the  general  good  will  in  the  two  preceding  reigns ;  all 
concurred  to  procure  for  his  elevation  the  consent  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility.  Charles,  indeed,  maintaine4 
his  pretension ;  but  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after- 
wards, left  the  new  sovereign  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  kingdom. 

Hugh  Capet,  and  his  son  and  successor  Robert,  appe^ 
to  have  been  particularly  solicitous  to  secure  the  recent 
acquisition  of  the  crown  by  the  same  expedient,  which 
had  already  been  employed  with  success  by  the  founders 
'of  the  two  preceding  dynasties.  The  former  ^  accord- 
ingly gave  up  to  the  church  all  the  abbies  which  he  held, 
^stored  to  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries  the  right  of  elec« 
tion,  and,  by  his  example,  induced  the  lords  to  make  simi* 
lar  sacrifices.  The  latter  manifested  his  piety  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  He  rebuilt  old  churches^  erected 
new,  and  caused  numbers  of  poor  persons  to  be  supplied 
with  food  in  all  the  cities  of  his  kingdom ;  he  kept  more 
than  two  hundred  poor  in  his  own  house,  whom  he  led 
every  where  with  him,  and  even  suffered  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  table  ;  and  he  delighted  in  singing  in  the 
choir,  and  in  composing  words  or  music  for  the  religious 
service  of  the  church.  It  deserves  attention,  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  that  of  the  advancement  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  family,  the  clergy  had  been  previously  impoverished 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  preclude  that  enormous  aggran- 
disement, which  would  else  have  been  the  result  of  the 
repeated  adoption  of  the  same  policy.  Before  the  exal-» 
tation  of  Pepin  the  church  had  been  pillaged  by  Charles 
Martel,  to  provide  bribes  for  his  military  followers ;  and 

«  AM|4  ChiOB.  pur  lieitmy,  tome  ii.  pp.  366, 367.  *  Ihid^  p.  413. 
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before  that  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  depredations  of  the 
feudal  lords,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  latter  part  of  tjie 
Carlovingian  period,  had  agaia  corrected  the  excesses  of 
the  royal  liberality. 

A  remarkable  distinction  may,  however,  be  observed 
in  regard  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  support  of  the 
clci^  was  courted  by  the  sovereifnis  of  the  third  race, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty.  Pepin 
iind  Charlemagne  had  connected  themselves  closely  with 
the  see  of  Rome  ;  but  the  princes  of  the  third  race,  while 
they  were  careful  to  conciliate  the  clergy  of  France, 
were  vigilant  in  guarding  themselves  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papacy.  Accordingly  Hugh  Capet^  though 
forced  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  an  archbishop  of 
Rheiros,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  deposed  for  adhering 
to  his  competitor,  yet  could  never  be  induced  by  the 
papal  legate  to  release  him  from  confinement ;  Lewis  IX. 
too,  who,  for  his  extraordinary  piety,  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  saint,  not  only  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  Roman  pontiff',  but  even  refused  to  receive  him 
into  his  kingdom,  when  constrained  to  retire  from  Italy; 
and  it  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  more 
powerful  opposition  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  ^  that  Philip  the  Fair  assembled  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  states  general  of  France.  The  earliest 
arrangement  for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  was  the  pragmatic  sanction,  ordained  by  Lewis 
IX.,  in  the  year  1268,  while  he  was  engaged  in  making 
preparations  for  a  second  crusade.     They  were  finally 
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cept  one,  were  adapted,  however  variously,  to  the  work 
of  consolidating  and  enlarging  the  royal  authority.  That 
one  was  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  which  was  begun  in  the 
year  1060,  and  ended  in  the  year  1108,  extending- through 
the  space  of  forty-eight  years.  It  has  been  observed  of 
this  prince '",  that  his  reign  is  famous  for  great  events,  in 
which  he  had  no  share,  and  that  he  appeared  to  his  sub- 
jects the  more  contemptible,  as  that  century  was  fruitful 
in  heroes.  In  the  hands  of  such  a  sovereign  the  royal 
authority  could  not  fail  to  be  weakened,  especially  as  his 
reign  was  of  so  long  duration  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  inquiry 
to  examine,  what  account  can  be  given  of  this  very  pro- 
tracted interruption  of  the  general  progress  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England,  effected  six  years 
afierthe  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  seems 
to  fiimish  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  That  the  great 
va.ssal  of  the  French  crown  should  be  at  liberty  to  accom- 
plish this  important  enterprise,  which  would  raise  him 
to  an  equality  with  his  former  lord,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  growing  vigour  of  the  royal  authority  in  France 
should  be  relaxed  for  a  considerable  period.  Accord- 
ingly, of  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years,  thirteen  years  were 
passed  in  a  minority,  and  the  remainder  was  embarrassed 
by  the  censures  of  the  pope,  which  the  king  incurred  by 
an  adulterous  marriage";  and,  even  though  these  cir- 
cumstances had  not  obstructed  the  exertions  of  Philip, 
yet  his  love  of  pleasure  would  have  disqualified  him  for 
opposing  any  resistance  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  During  the  minority,  indeed,  the 
government  was  ably  admiuistered  by  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  been  named  regent  by  the  preceding 

"  Henauli'f  ChiDti,  Aliridfpii.,  vol.  i.  Anjoii,  while  hii  quwn  Bertlu  wu  itill 
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king ;  but  it  is  observable  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Baldwin  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
another  to  Tosti,  brother  of  king  Harold,  so  that  while 
his  connexion  with  the  one  son-in-law  disposed  him  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  between  the  duke  and 
his  sovereign^',  his  connexion  with  the  other  induced 
him  to  favour  the  ambition  of  Tosti  ^^  which  distracted 
the  attention  of  Harold,  and  contributed  to  his  ruin. 

What  influence  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
exercised  upon  the  government  of  England,  shall  b^ 
considered  in  another  part  of  this  work.  That  it  even* 
tually  favoured  the  advancement  of  the  royal  power  io 
France  may  be  easily  explained.  Had  the  dukes  of  Nor* 
mandy  continued  to  be  merely  the  most  powerful  chiefr 
tains  of  France,  they  might  have  been  able  to  overthrow 
|;he  Capetian  dynasty,  as  this  had  set  aside  the  posteri^ 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  pow^r 
of  the  crown  must,  as  in  the  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet| 
have  been  much  augmented  by  the  accession  of  so  consi" 
derable  a  lordship*  But  by  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng* 
land,  Normandy,  with  its  appendages,  became  a  foreign 
and  hostile  territory ;  those  provinces,  therefore,  when  re» 
levered  by  France,  became  a  military  acquisition,  instead 
of  a  domestic  union ;  and  the  monarchy  of  France  was 
enabled  to  establish  itself  in  them  with  a  more  sove^ 
jeign  authority,  than  it  could  have  acquired  if  they  had 
been  simply  united  to  the  crown,  with  all  their  feudal 
x^mbinations  unimpaired. 

Another  great  event,  which  Philip  regarded  as  an 
u^concemed  spectator,  was  the  commencement  of  thosQ 

**  The  Idnff  promised  the  duke  the  in-  Flanders — Ibid.  p.  306.     When  Toiki 
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meniorable  expeditions'*,  which,  by  uniting  the  west 
against  the  east,  ijave  a  grand  impulse  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Europe.  In  these  expeditions,  France,  the  most 
considerable  country  of  the  incipient  system,  had  a  prin- 
cipal ehare  ;  but  they  arose  from  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  age,  and  required  not  the  example  and  influence 
of  kings,  until  the  first  fervour  of  enthusiasm  had  been 
exhausted. 

When  3uch  a  reign,  protracted  to  almost  the  half  of  a 
century,  had  allowed  a  sufficient  time  for  the  settlement 
of  the  new  government  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
had  also  permitted  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  break  forth 
loto  the  extravagant  enterprise  of  the  crusade,  without 
iovolving  the  government,  the  royal  authority  began  again 
to  make  a  regular  progress  in  France,  and  the  conduct  of 
every  prince,  in  the  remainder  of  the  period  comprehended 
wftluD  this  chapter,  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  this 
single  end. 

Lewis  the  Gross,  who  succeeded  Philip  I.,  exerted 
himself  with  much  effect  in  repressing  the  lawless  inde- 
pendence of  his  feudal  vassals,  though  embarrassed  by 
the  power  and  policy  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  con- 
temporary. Before  this  reign,  the  kingdom  had  been  one 
general  scene  of  violence'*,  the  lords  all  occupying  castles, 
from  which  they  sallied  out  on  the  highways  to  rob  the 
defenceless  travellers  and  common  people.  Lewis  gave 
a  beginning  to  a  more  orderly  system  of  administration, 
partly  by  combating  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  yet  more  effectually  by  the  important  institution  of 
civil  corporations  '^  which  furnished  the  commons  with 
a  political  strength,  enabling  them  to  oppose  and  balance 


''lliefint  cruswle  was  aniaffiA  l.y  "  Abr*gt  ChMQ.  pai  Moieray,  t 

ftt  Caoneil  of  Clornual,  usseoibliiii  in  Uie  iii.  ji.  4fi. 

ftu  IViPS,  mail  wui  actually  imdeitftluD  '*  Ubaeir.  aur  I'Hut.  da  Frai>ea,tii 

nllMCill(nriiig;«*r.  cli«  Tii. 
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the  power  of  the  nobles.  His  son,  Lewis  the  Young '', 
pursued  a  similar  course  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign; 
and,  though  in  the  earlier  part  he  was  long  absent  in  a 
crusade,  yet  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  the 
abbe  Soger,  who  had  been  nominated  regent,  maintained 
the  public  order.  One  act,  indeed,  of  this  prince  con- 
tributed much  to  weaken  the  kingdom,  and  to  strengthen 
the  rival  state,  his  divorce  of  his  queen  Eleanor,  by 
whose  subsequent  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  crown 
of  England  ",  extensive  territories  in  the  southern  part  of 
France  were  added  to  the  provinces  of  that  country, 
already  held  by  the  neighbouring  government.  Even 
this,  however,  was  indirectly  conducive  to  the  ultimate 
aggrandisement  of  the  royal  authority  of  France  '',  as  it 
completed  that  external  compression,  which  combined 
and  invigorated  the  efforts  of  the  sovereign. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1180,  Philip,  surnamed  the 
August,  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  and  from  this 
time  the  royal  authority  made  rapid  advances  to  the 
reduction  of  the  great  feudal  lordships.  The  kings, 
says  Boulainvilliers  ^"i  beginning  with  this  prince,  though 
of  different  characters,  all  tended  to  the  same  point. 
Philip  the  August,  ambitious  and  crafty,  ruined  the  great 
fiefs;  Saint  Lewis,  influenced  by  the  clergy,  gave  to  the 
lowest  clerks  a  judicial  rank,  which  exalted  them  above 
the  greatest  lords ;  and  Philip  the  Fair,  avaricious  and 
disregarding  the  church,  introduced  the  commons  into 
the  public  councils. 

''  AbrfgS  Cliron.  pat  Meieroy ,  tome  proviaeeg  for  which  it  was  offbred,  and  of 
iu.  r^  00.  which  Iho  kiogof  Engian  ' 

'*  GuieDue  and  Foilau  wpre.  Ifv  this       ia  everv  n-ftnv.t.  Miflint 


'•  Guienne  and  Poilou  were,  by  this       ia  every  rcipect,  mcept  this  ci 

-    -,  addud  Iu  NunoBudy,   Anjou,       foraiine  a  gmal  put  of  thu  kin^ 

,  iinil  Mnint.— Henry's  Hiit.  of      Ahrigi  de   THisl.  da  Fraaci!,"t 


marriage,  addud  Iu  Nunoaudy,   Anjou,       foraiin?  a  gnial  part  of  thu  kingdon 

Tbumnu,  iind  Mnint.— Henry's  Hiit.  of       '•    ■    '^ .     ^ 

Great  Bntaiu,  val.  T.  \>.   3.      LoDdiin, 
1783. 

"  Henry,  says  Dcmiel,  came  to  Franco 
pay  that  humage  nhich  must  bnvu 

ide  nim  fammble  vho  received  it;  iha 
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Before  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus",  the  kings  of 
France  had  been  less  powerful  than  some  of  their  own 
subjects  ;  hut  his  recovery  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Tourainc,  ant!  Poitou,  began  the  re-establishment  of  the 
predominance  of  the  crown.  Nor  were  his  acquisitions 
confined  to  these  conquests,  siuce  by  policy  he  became 
possessed  of  the  countries  of  Auvergue,  Artois,  and  Pi- 
cardy,and  of  many  districts  in  Berri.  He  took  care  also 
to  procure  for  himself  the  support  of  a  permanent  body 
of  forces,  in  imitation  of  Henry  II.  of  England  ^ ;  and  he 
contrived  to  induce  the  clergy  to  furnish  the  means  of 
supporting  it^,  by  refusing  to  protect  them  against  the 
violences  of  the  lords  except  by  entreaty,  as  they  had 
pleaded  that  they  could  assist  him  only  with  their 
prayers. 

Lewis  VHI.,  the  son  of  this  Philip,  prosecuted,  in  a 
short  reign  of  three  years,  the  military  .successes  of  his 
father;  and  in  his  reign,  as  Mably^'  has  remarked,  the 
French  began  to  suspect,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  in 
the  state  one  great  power,  which  should  move,  control, 
and  govern,  with  the  same  spirit,  all  its  several  parts. 
He  made  accordingly  some  general  regulations ;  but  he 
carefully  avoided  to  assume  the  rank  and  tone  of  a  legis- 
lator, which  would  have  been  oft'ensive  to  his  subjects, 
and  Lis  ordinances  are  only  treaties  of  confederation, 
concluded  with  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  court. 

Saint  Lewis  then  succeeded,  and  in  a  reign  of  forty- 
four  years,  beginning  in  the  year  1226,  very  considerably 
augmented  the  ascendency  of  the  royal  authority.  This 
reign  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  moral 
sentiment  in  political  government,  since,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  military  spirit,  or  political 


*  Abrig£  ae  I'Hist.  du  France,  totui 
a.  p.  533. 
"Ib^p.434. 


"  Abrfgt  Chron.  pat  Meieray,  tome 

iil-p.  183. 

»  Ohurr.  mic  I'BiiL  it  France,  lir. 
iv.cfa.  u. 
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vigour,  yet  his  characteristical  peculiarities  were  extra- 
ordinary piety,  integrity,  and  moderation.  His  piety 
however,  though  it  disposed  him  to  treat  the  clergy  with 
much  respect,  and  engaged  him  in  two  crusades,  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  encroachments  of  papal  ambition,  which 
he  not  only  repelled  from  his  own  dominions  *,  but  re- 
fused to  support  against  the  German  emperor.  His 
integrity  was  so  unquestioned,  that  the  contest  between 
Henry  IH.  of  England  and  the  barons  of  that  country 
was  submitted  to  his  arbitration,  and  the  English  mo- 
narch",  deeply  sensible  of  the  fairness  of  his  conduct, 
was,  from  that  time,  accustomed  to  call  him  father.  To 
his  moderation  it  must  be  attributed,  that,  by  a  treaty,  he 
restored  to  England  several  districts  ^^  which  had  been 
recovered  by  the  two  preceding  princes.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  by  these  cessions,  he  appears  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  the 
rival  country ;  but  since  the  temporary  triumphs  of  Eng- 
land were  themselves  preparatory  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
royal  authority  in  France,  the  conduct  of  Lewis,  though 
not  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  present  policy,  was,  in  its 
remoter  consequences,  conducive  to  the  very  end,  which 
a  politician  might  have  proposed  to  attain.  The  cession 
of  Lewis  had,  in  truth,  an  operation  similar  to  that  of 
the  divorce  of  the  queen  of  Lewis  the  Young,  as  it  served 
to  renew  that  predominance  of  the  English  power,  which 


^  When  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  pope  Innocent  IV.  with  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  pope,  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  Italy,  designed  to 
setk  refuge  in  France  ;  but  he  refused  his 
consent,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  re- 
main at  Lyons,  which  was  nominally  held 
of  the  emperor,  but  was  really  ruled  by 
its  archbishop. — Abr^g^  de  TUist.,  tome 
iii.jp.  43. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  156. 
.    ^  Limofin,  Quend,  and  Perigord ;  and 
also  Agen,  with  its  distnct,  aad  •  put  gf 


Xaintonge  beyond  the  Charente,  i^  aftar 
the  death  of  the  count  and  counteas  of 
Poictiers,  they  should  revert  to  the  crown. 
—Ibid.,  p.  1 18.  The  English  at  that  timt 
possessed  in  France  only  Bouideaux, 
Bayonne,  and  some  other  places  In  Oas* 
cony. — Ibid.,  p.  1 20.  Gaillard  has  quoted 
from  Joinville  a  passi^,  which  proves 
that  Daniel  erred  m  ascribing  to  a  scruple 
of  conscience,  a  cession,  which  had  been 
prompted  only  by  a  principle  of  concilia- 
tion.— Hist,  de  la  Kiv.  de  la  France  et  da 
rAngleterre^tome  ii.  p^  396.  Plans,  1771« 


Wft*  fnfltfumental  to  the  consolidation  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. Of  the  wise  moderation  of  this  prince  it  is  the 
noblest  eulogj-,  that,  in  succeeding  reigns,  the  nobility 
and  people",  when  discontented  with  the  administration, 
demanded  only  that  abuses  should  be  reformed,  agreeably 
to  the  practices  of  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  began  with  a  minority,  as  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The 
government,  however,  did  not,  on  that  account,  suffer 
any  relaxation,  being  ably  condncted  by  the  mother  of 
the  young  prince,  who  continued  to  possess  the  entire 
confidence  of  her  son  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  her  reign.  The  regency  of  a  female, 
so  eminently  gifted  as  the  mother  of  Saint  Lewis,  was, 
indeed,  a  suitable  introduction  to  a  reign  of  moral  mode* 
ration.  Her  sex,  however,  had  a  direct  concern  with  the 
success  of  her  own  measures,  since  it  was  by  the  gallantry 
of  one  of  the  lords,  that  she  was,  on  one  occasion,  enabled 
to  disconcert  the  designs  of  the  confederated  nobles'*. 
Wlien  she  died,  the  king  had  established  himself  so  firmly 
in  the  confidence  of  his  people,  chiefly  by  his  expedition 
to  Palestine*",  that  he  could  venture  to  act  more  openly 
than  his  predecessor,  as  the  legislator  of  France.  This 
advantage  he  secured  by  the  most  prudent  management, 
proscribing  in  the  beginning  only  the  most  acknowledged 
abuses",  and  resigning  to  the  lords  the  fines  exacted  for 
offences  committed  within  their  lands  ;  and  he  was  power- 
fully aidefl  by  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  abo- 
itshingthe  reign  of  violence.  Among  his  other  reforms, 
he  prohibited,  though  ineffectually,  the  private  wars^*, 
which  the  nobles  had  regarded  as  a  privilege  of  their 

"  Abrt^A  da  rilLit.  tic    FrMce.tome       ui.p.ll3. 
m.J.  \U.  •'  Ob»er».  inr  I'llirt.  0«  Viuict.  tit. 

^  AMf£  Cbrun.  gar  Mvieiny,  lomv 
uup.  37a. 

'  Abrfgi  da  I'Biit.  da  tramet,  tome 
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rank,  ever  since  the  decay  of  the  second  race  of  kings 
had  enfeebled  the  sovereign  authority ;  he  also  endea- 
voured to  substitute  a  trial  by  witnesses  in  the  place  of 
the  judicial  combat^,  prohibiting  the  latter  in  all  places 
within  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  constrain  the  nobles  to  imitate  him  in  a  measure 
so  foreign  from  the  usages  of  his  time.  The  latter  re- 
form, while  it  suppressed  a  practice  of  barbarous  vio- 
lence, was  directly  auxiliary  to  the  extension  of  the  royal 
autliority,  for  the  trial  by  witnesses  was  accompanied  by 
the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
king^,  in  correspondence  to  the  appellatory  proceedings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatures.  The  power  of  the  lords 
was,  at  the  same  time,  diminished  by  an  ordinance^,  which 
converted  into  distinct  and  independent  baronies,  the 
portions  detached  from  the  ancient  fiefs  in  favour  of  the 
younger  members  of  families. 


"  Tlie  practice  of  judidarfoinbaU  ap- 
pears lo  have  bteo,  origiaally,  an  iissge 
of  thii  borbuious  tiilH!«  of  Gi^nnany,  to 
have  been  alnliihccl  for  a  lime  liy  IIih 
ipftutncE  of  a  recent  cocvenion  to  Cluis- 
tianity,  and  nflerwards  to  have  been  ra- 
imued  on  account  of  tbe  didicnUy  of 
legal  inveatiRstiDnB.  The  linlf  civilised 
nations  of  Euiope,  unable  to  imravul  the 
intiicacie*  of  evidence,  and  accustomed 
to  assent  to  legendary  accounts  of  mi- 
racle*, alleged  to  havu  been  vrought  □□ 
the  most  triBiog  occasions,  were  well 
disposed  to  belii^ve,  that  the  divine  pruti- 
denra  irnuld  interpose  for  the  determina- 
tion  of  theii  coDtesta,  eipecially  as  the 
appeal  was  made  in  a  manner,  vhich 
^lifief]  fcrocitv.  To  this  mode  of  d«i- 
non,  accordinglyj  was  a  question  of  l-av, 
concerning  the  right  of  legal  tepreaenta- 
tionin  familiea,  submitted  in  Gtnaaaj 
in  thelenth  conlury  ;  and,  which  wan  yet 
more  extravagant,  the  choice  between  two 
liturgies  was,  in  the  eleventh,  referred  to 
it  in  Spain. — Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol. 
Lsect.  1.  aud  note  2'i.  Mably  Lns  re- 
marked,  that,  though  it  coutd  not  fail  to 
sppciu,  that  guilt  was  sometimes  triumph- 
ant, y«t  they  contrived  lo  save  the  honour 
of  (mvideoce,  bj  imputing  the  in^ula^ 


rity  to  the  impiety  of  the  combatant,  in 
nl  jiog  more  on  tua  own  prowess,  than  on 
Ihu  protection  of  the  Virpn  and  Saint 
George,  or  to  some  ancient  aud  secret 
oiTence,  which  then  received  the  Just  re- 
tribution of  lusaven. — Obaerv.  but  THiit 
de  France,  liv,  iii.  ch.  iii. 

Philip  theFoir,  in  the  year  1305,  pro- 
hibited the  judicial  combat  in  civil  caum, 
— Ilenault'b  Chron.  Abridgm.  The 
combat  of  the  year  lb47,  meatiaoad  by 
Robertson  as  the  last  iaitance  of  the 
judicial  combat  fought  in  France,  wemi 
to  have  been  tbe  tiamiition  to  the  modem 
duel ;  for.  though  it  was  fought  in  Ihe 
presence  of  the  court,  it  is  described  by 
Ilenault  as  occasioned  by  a  private  quar- 
rel about  the  amours  of  the  combalants. 
In  the  year  1602,  on  edict  was  issned  by 
Henry  IV.,  against  the  new  practice  of 
(tuelhiig ;  other  edicts  were  published  by 
succeeding  monarcha,  and  the  practice 
has  been  much  restrained  by  the  royal 
authority.  Under  our  government,  all 
iLiieitiotis  concerning  il  must  necessarily 
eferred  to  juries,  and  must,  therefore. 
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Id  the  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Philip  III.,  the  feudal 
nobility  were  doubly  disparaged,  first  by  a  grant  of  no- 
bility made  by  letters  patent  to  a  goldsmith^ ;  and, 
secondly,  by  introducing  into  the  royal  court,  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  a  class  of  persons  inferior  to  those 
with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  filled.  The  new  for- 
malities, requisite  in  the  appeals,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  abolition  of  judicial  combats^,  had  rendered 
it  necessary  that  persons  should  be  admitted,  qualitied 
for  conducting  legal  proceedings.  The  ignorance  of  the 
nobles  had  before  given  an  ascendency  to  the  clergy  ;  at 
this  time  the  intelligence  of  an  inferior  order  of  persons, 
especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  under- 
mined the  importance  of  the  latter.  As  the  lawyers  now 
introduced  read  only  the  bible  and  the  code  of  Justinian^, 
they  applied  to  the  Capetian  princes  all  which  is  said  of 
David  in  the  one,  and  of  the  imperial  power  in  the  other ; 
and  tliey  were  so  eager  to  aggrandise  the  crown,  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  appointment,  that  Lewis  X. 
was  forced  to  moderate  their  zeal. 

At  length  Philip  the  Fair,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  year  12S5,  destroyed  the  forms  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, by  convening  the  first  assembly  of  the  states  gene- 
ral of  France.  In  a  feudal  government  the  great  coun- 
cil properly  consisted  of  the  vassals,  who  held  their  fiefs 
directly  from  the  sovereign ;  and  if  any  communities 
were  permitted  to  send  representatives,  they  should  be 
those  only,  which  were  included  within  the  royal  de- 
mesnes. When,  therefore,  this  prince  assembled  a 
TOuncil  composed  of  all  the  orders  of  the  state,  and 
comprehending  representatives  of  all  the  incorporated 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  he  infringed  the  essential  principle 
of  a  feudal  government,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 

*  Bnuih'i  da.  Abt.,  vol.  L  p.  198. 
*Gb».nurHi*t.»IeFtanc«,Uv,i«.eh,u. 
VOL.  I. 
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entire  abolition ;  it  was  thenceforward  supported  only 
by  the  power  of  the  great  lords,  which  was  afterwards 
crushed  by  Lewis  XI.,  and  finally  destroyed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Lewis  IX.  had,  in 
gome  degree,  made  preparation  for  this  decisive  measure 
of  Philip  IV.,  having,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  minute 
information  concerning  the  interests  of  his  subjects*, 
summoned  to  his  court  persons  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  several  communities,  or  civil  corpora- 
tions ;  but  the  persons  summoned  by  Lewis  were  named 
by  himself,  whereas  the  deputies  sent  to  the  assembly 
of  Philip  were  elected  by  the  several  towns,  which  they 
represented. 

The  convention  of  this  first  assembly  of  the  states 
general  arose  out  of  the  various  difficulties,  in  which 
the  Icing  was  involved.  The  king  was  much  distressed 
by  the  consequences  of  a  series  of  violent  alterations  of 
the  value  of  the  coin,  which  Mably*"  has  attributed  to 
a  profound  policy,  but  which  we  may  more  reasonably 
ascribe  to  an  impatient  desire  of  escaping  from  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  especially  as  the  crusades  had  occasioned 
a  scarcity  of  money*^ ;  and  his  embarrassment  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  violent  contention  with  the  most  aspiring  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  Boniface  VIII, ,  occasioned  by  an 
attempt  to  procure  relief  for  his  necessities  in  levying  a 
tenth  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy"^.  In  these  difficulties 
it  became  necessary  to  call  together  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  all  the  orders  of  the  state.     The  states  general 


'  **  Boulalnviltlen,  on  the  Anc  Pail.  of 
France.Tol.i.  pp.218,  210.  The  tcvte- 
peDlaliTei  of  the  third  estate  appear  lo 
have  b(«n  the  long'a  bailifla,  who  Bete,  in 
that  ttiga,  fint  eMahlishcd  over  the  whole 
IdaKdem,  having  been  heforG  cuufiaei)  to 
the  Tojkl  demeioes. — Obsenr.  lur  I'HJat. 
de  France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  i. 

«  Ibid.,  ch.  iii. 

•1  HniMilt'i  ClinA.  Abiidgm.,  voLi. 
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out the  coiiiient  of  the  see  of  Home,  which 
was  aanwered  by  an  oidinanee  of  Philip, 
forbiddiog  the  people  of  France  to  con- 
vey money  or  bulliuooulof  theldngdum. 
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accordingly  met",  for  the  first  time,  in  tlie  year  1303, 
and  supported  the  kinjj  in  his  struggle  with  the  pontiiF, 
derising  for  this  purpose  the  expedient  of  appealing  from 
the  papal  authority  to  a  future  council. 

The  feudal  government  of  France,  which  had  its 
beginning  under  the  second  race  of  kings,  and  was 
matured  under  the  earlier  princes  of  the  third,  was  in  this 
manner  destroyed,  in  its  most  essential  character,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nor  did  its 
relation  to  the  policy  of  Europe  require  a  longer  conti- 
nuance. Its  operation  appears  to  have  consisted  in  con- 
stituting an  order  of  nobles,  capable  of  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mixed  government  of  more  modem 
times  ;  and,  when  such  an  order  had  been  formed  amidst 
the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  ages,  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  society  required,  that  it  should  be  reduced  into 
a  subordination  to  the  general  welfare.  In  France  this 
reduction  was  eft'ected  by  the  exaltation  of  the  power  of 
the  crown,  of  which  the  English  wars  furnished  the 
prtocipal  occasion,  In  the  more  favoured  government 
of  England  we  discover  the  same  result,  arising  from  the 
increased  importance  of  the  commons,  which  was  also 
favoured  by  the  same  %vars.  Nor  will  it  appear  surpris- 
ing that  the  struggles  of  the  two  countries  should  in  the 
one  have  aggrandised  the  crown,  and  in  the  other  have 
favoured  the  importance  of  the  people,  when  it  shall 
have  been  considered  that  they  bore  opposite  characters 
in  regard  to  France  and  England,  being  domestic  and 
successful  in  regard  to  the  former,  and  in  regard  to  the 


" Hatoivdoei  not  fuioishan^ detailed      nicstcd  tbeit  sentiinenti  by  a.  pelitimi, 

'  ofUiB  procewliiigsof  Ihii  ronren-       which   Ihey   presenleii    kneiding. — Mitt. 
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latter,  foreign    and    terminating   in  discomfiture   and 
loss. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  lungs' 
aovereignty,  which  the  lords  had  usurped  in  their  de- 
■snes,  had  become  the  most  insupportable  tyranny, 
h  demesne  being  an  actual  prison  to  its  inhabitants, 
le  disorders  of  the  time  had  greatly  multiplied  the 
imber  of  slaves  ;  but  even  those  who  were  considered 
free,  were  in  a  situation  little  preferable  to  slavery. 
These  pretended  freemen  could  not  marry  without  pur- 
chasing permission  ;  they  could  not,  in  failure  of  children 
inhabiting  the  fief,  dispose  of  their  goods,  either  by  will 
or  by  deed,  their  lord  bciug  their  heir ;  they  were  op- 
pressed by  harassing  and  humiliating  duties,  and  by 
ruinous  contributions  ;  and  were  continually  exposed  to 
some  fine  or  arbitrary  tax,  or  to  the  entire  confiscation  of 
their  property.  This  tyranny  drove  the  richer  freemen 
into  towns,  where  they  hoped  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  laws ;  but  the  counts,  having  converted  their  here- 
ditary governments  into  sovereign  principalities,  exer- 
cised upon  the  inhabitants  of  towns  oppressions  similar 
to  those,  which  the  other  lords  inflicted  upon  the  inha- 
"  alants  of  the  country. 

The  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  ex- 
tended  and    enforced  the  subordination  of  the    feudal 
duties,  which  had  been  acknowledged  only  by  lords  of 
HU  inferior  class.     Other  causes  co-operated  with  the 
iwer,  which  the  new  king  personally  possessed.     The 
irs  waged    between  superiors  and  their  vassals  were 
snninated  by  treaties,  which,  however  violated,  must  yet 
ive  served  to  establish  some  kind  of  adjustment  of  their 
pretensions  :  and  articles  of  agreement,  adopted 
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successively  in  different  contests,  began  to  be  considered 
as  founded  upon  principles  of  general  obligation.  The 
new  enfeoifments,  which  the  lords  found  necessary  to 
their  power,  contributed  still  more  directly  to  ascertain 
and  enforce  the  duties  of  a  vassal.  When  they  could 
not  any  longer  bestow  grants  of  lands,  they  conferred, 
as  a  fief,  every  post  or  profit  in  their  disposal,  and  even 
gave  pensions,  on  the  condition  of  feudal  services  j  and 
these  new  fiefs,  being  bestowed  by  special  contracts,  in 
which  the  obligations  imposed  were  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally expressed,  the  emoluments  also  being  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  was  easy  to  withdraw  them  from  negligent 
or  refractory  vassals,  the  duties,  which  they  created, 
were  discharged  with  attention  and  punctuality.  Such 
examples  would  necessarily  influence  the  fiefs  of  an  older 
origin,  and  different  nature,  the  French  forgetting  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  them  and  the  others, 
and  the  duties  of  the  new  enfeoft'ments  gradually  becom- 
ing the  general  usage  of  the  feudal  government.  The 
veiy  irregularity,  indeed,  of  the  feudal  system  of  France 
occasioned  a  more  attentive  observance  of  reciprocal 
duties,  than  we  might  expect  to  discover.  Every  lord, 
except  those  of  the  lowest  order,  was  at  once  a  superior 
and  a  vassal ;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  that  the  occupier 
of  a  fief  should  swear  fidelity  to  tlie  same  person,  from 
whom  he  himself  received  a  similar  oath  in  right  of 
soiae  otlier  benefice.  The  Capetian  kings  themselves 
held  various  fiefs  in  tlie  lordships  of  their  vassals,  for 
which  they  performed  homage,  and  were  bound  to  feudal 
services.  These  reciprocal  connexions  necessarily  in- 
duced sentiments  of  equal  right,  which  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  entertained,  and  a  more  reasonable 
system  of  jurisprudence,  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
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This  insular  and  unsettled  govemment  was  main- 
tained by  four  causes:  1.  The  absolute  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  lords  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  2.  The  independence  of  the  feudal 
judicatures  of  the  nobles ;  3.  The  right  of  waging  war ; 
and  4.  the  balance  formed  by  the  territorial  power  of 
the  principal  lords. 

The  first  of  these  four  supports  of  the  feudal  govem- 
ment was  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  partly  by  the 
incorporation  of  towns,  partly  by  the  prevailing  juractice 
of  enfranchising  slaves.     The  mutual  depredations  of  the 
lords  having  become  a  sort  of  signioral  right,  all  parties 
were  at  length  exhausted  by  private  wars,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  means  of 
reparation.     In  this  situation  of  the  country,  Lewis  the 
Gross,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1108,  being 
hindered  by  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  from  affording  ade- 
quate protection  to  his  demesnes,  which  were  not  more 
respected  than  those  of  other  lords,  determined  to  enable 
his  followers  to  protect  themselves,  and  with  this  view 
instituted  communities,  or  civil  corporations.     The  ex- 
ample was  eagerly  imitated  by  the  lords,  who  discovered^ 
in  the  sale  of  corporate  privileges,  an  easy  method  of 
recruiting  their  wasted  finances ;  and  many  towns  ven- 
tured to  assume  the  exercise  of  corporate  powers,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  authority  of  charters,  soon  proceeding 
to  plead  prescription  against  the  claim  of  their  superiors. 
As  the  authority  of  the  feudal  lords  was  destroyed  in  the 
towns  by  the  institution  of  civil  corporations,  it  was 
reduced  in  the  country  by  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves. 
The  clergy  were  zealous  in  recommending  the  manumis-' 
sion  of  slaves,  as  a  most  charitable  and  meritorious 
action ;  and,  accordingly,  it  became,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, a  custom  in  France  to  enfranchise  by  will  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  slaves  *,  proportioned  to  the  quality  of 
the  testator.  No  public  ordinance,  however,  was  issued 
there  for  this  purpose  before  that  of  Lewis  X.,  issued  in 
the  year  1315,  for  the  general  enfranchisement  of  the 
slaves  of  the  royal  demesnes. 

These  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
lords  were  assisted  by  the  increase  of  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  The  kings,  solicited  by  some  of  the  incorporated 
communities  to  protect  them  against  the  violences  of  the 
lords,  granted  the  same  protection  unsolicited  to  others, 
and  at  length  proceeded  to  the  claim  of  comprehending 
onder  their  authority  any  individuals,  to  whom  letters  of 
protection  had  been  issued. 

The  right  of  judicature,  exercised  by  the  lords  over 
ibeir  vassals,  was  undermined  principally  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy.  In  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
the  time,  their  tribunals  assumed  the  cognisance  of  every 
transaction  in  society :  of  all  accusations  relating  to 
feith,  marriage,  sacrilege,  simony,  sorcery,  concubinage, 
and  usury ;  of  all  legal  proceedings  involving  widows, 
orphans,  or  clerks,  the  last  denomination  including  all 
the  inferior  servants  of  the  church ;  of  all  questions 
respecting  wills,  as  the  last  acts  of  those  who  had  under- 
gone the  judgment  of  heaven  ;  of  all  concerns  of  pilgrims 
and  crusaders,  as  placed  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  church;  of  every  transaction  of  a  sinful  nature,  and 
all  injustice  was  sinful;  and,  lastly,  of  all  cases  of  per- 
jury, and,  consequently,  of  every  obligation  sanctioned 
by  an  oath. 

The  change,  begun  by  the  encroachments  of  clerical  ju- 
risdiction, was  completed  by  the  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  crown ;  and,  if  the  ecclesiastical  had  not  been 
repressed  by  the  royal  authority,  it  would  have  tended 
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i  tniufer  tbe  sovereignty  of  France  to  the  Roman  pon- 
iC  At  the  commencement  of  the  Capetian  dynasty, 
h  ^^  Fieoch  clergy  were  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  as 
ere  delegates  of  its  sovereign  dominion.  The  vio- 
(emI  contentions  however,  in  which  that  court  was  soon 
r  engaged  with  the  German  empire,  compelled  the 
popes  to  observe  a  considerable  degree  of  moderation  in 
iCArd  to  the  government  of  France  ;  the  clergy  of  that 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  judged  it  expedient  to  seek, 
protection  from  the  crown  against  the  papal  exactions; 
and  at  length  the  pontitfs,  being  necessitated  to  place 
themselves  under  the  same  protection**,  united  themselves 
with  the  French  kings,  and  even  granted  them  permis- 
sion to  levy  the  tentlis  of  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
This  body  thus  became  subject  to  two  masters,  between 
■whom  it  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power ;  and  the  judicial  authority  of  the  clergy,  when 
it  had  performed  the  useful  duty  of  superseding  the  juris- 
diction of  the  feudal  judicatures,  yielded  in  its  turn  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  lawyers  of  the  parliament. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  race,  and  under  the  earlier 
princes  of  the  third,  there  was  no  general  legislative 
assembly  ;  but  those  lords,  who  had  any  common  con- 
cerns, held  congresses,  named  parliaments,  at  which  they 
invited  their  neighbours  and  friends  to  assist.  These 
congresses,  however,  did  not  properly  become  a  part  of  the 
political  constitution  of  France,  until,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  became  confounded  with 
the  king's  court  of  justice,  to  which  the  name  parliament 
began  at  that  time  to  be  applied.     The  opportunity  of 

**  111  the  twelfth  cenluiy  fire  popes  try  soma  time  after  his  eledion,  iiliich 

khallrted  thenuelveB  in  Ktudci!:  Pascal  hail  been  made  at  Clugay,  in  tho  yiriir 

Il.inlhoyent  1106,G,^lo6ii«IV.inlhe  1119,— Abiiyfi    Chron.      par     Me.cray, 

VMt  ins,  Innocent  II.  in  the  yetr  1130,  trniie  iii.  p.  243.     In  the  fouileentli  cen. 

itiiKenius  in  Ihuyear  1147,  ntul  Alcxan-  lury  t)ie  |iDpaI  midencc  wiu  eiduMiibciI, 

<lor  III.' in  Iha  yearllCli  and,  beaiiles  duting  Kveoty  years,  at  Avignon. 
tb«*e,  Calolut  IL  iMitbd  in  UmI  gouh- 
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meeting  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice  was 
taken  for  assembling  the  congresses  of  the  nobles,  and 
lie  name  of  these  occasional  meetings  began  to  be  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  court  of  justice,  as  a  more 
regular  and  solemn  assembly.  The  congresses  of  the 
nobles,  being  gradually  identified  with  the  court  of  the 
king,  ceased  to  have  any  purpose  of  political  regula- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  IX.,  from 
which  time  they  served  only  to  add  authority  to  the  deci- 
Mons  of  the  tribunal  of  the  sovereign. 

The  right  of  waging  war  was  first  shaken  by  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  and  afterwards  by  the  establishment  of 
civil  corporations.  So  early  as  in  the  year  990",  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France 
to  set  some  limits  to  the  violence  and  frequency  of  pri- 
vate wars,  and  a  council  was  assembled  four  years  after- 
wards, at  Limoges,  for  the  same  purpose.  Other  councils 
also  issued  their  decrees  against  the  practice ;  but  it 
could  be  checked  only  by  the  authority  of  a  writing, 
which,  in  the  year  !032,  a  bishop  of  Aquitaine  pretended 
to  have  received  from  an  angel,  enjoining  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  for  the  next  seven  years,  and  in  subsequent 
times  the  observance  of  the  irnce  of  Qod,  or  an  interrup- 
tion of  warfare  during  the  seasons  set  apart  for  celebra- 
ting the  greater  festivals  of  the  cliurch,  and  in  each  week 
between  the  evening  of  Thursday  and  the  morning  of 
the  ensuing  Monday.  If  the  clergy,  in  devising  this 
salutary  imposture,  were  influenced  by  a  worldly  desire 
of  protecting  their  lands,  this  at  least  proves  the  advan- 
tage of  their  temporal  aggrandisement,  which,  in  a  period 
of  disorder  and  violence,  interested  in  the  public  welfare 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  whose  principles  and  habits 
were  most  favourable  to  peace.     The  incorporated  towns, 

*)  SobcirtMn'g  Chiilea  V,  toL  i.  note  21. 
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ott  tM  oiiMar  hmui^  occupied  in  manufactures  and  com-^ 
Tiieffc«i»  ^vere  not  less  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
THiUiic  p^^ice^  and  their  forces  were  consequenth^  em- 
ii40>W  in  protecting  industry,  and  in  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  the  roads.    The  barons^  too,  especially  those  of 
311  inferior  order,  no  longer  finding  defenceless  towns^ 
which  it  was  easy  to  plunder,   were  deprived  of  the 
inducements  to  hostility,  presented  by  the  hope  of  pil* 
Ii^»     It  is  accordingly  probable  that  it  was  this  change 
q(  circumstances,  which  caused  the   possessors  of  the 
iii^^rtor  fiefs,  instead  of  resorting  to  violence  on  the  de- 
Btial  of  justice,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  appealing  to  a 
paff«RM>unt  lord,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  those 
who  wished  to  degrade  the  jurisdiction  of  their  immedi-^ 
;9fcte  superiors,  until  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  VIII.^ 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1223,  it  became  the  gene* 
itU  custom  of  the  kingdom. 

The  augmentation  of  the  royal  power  was  in  this  case^ 
as  in  the  preceding,  most  efficacious  in  repressing  the 
Ucmtiousness  of  the  feudal  system.  Lewis  IX.  laboured 
to  abolish  private  war,  with  all  the  zeal  which  religion 
and  the  love  of  order  could  inspire.  He  was,  however, 
fi>rced  to  content  himself  with  requiring,  that  forty  days 
should  be  suffered  to  elapse,  before  satisfaction  for  an 
iiuury  should  be  sought.  Philip  the  Fair  was  able  to 
prtKeed  (lirther,  as  the  royal  authority  was,  in  his  time, 
mort'  considerable.  In  the  year  1296,  at  the  request  of 
the  bishops  and  barons  of  Languedoc,  he  enjoined  that 
private  wars  should  not,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  bo 
waged  on  any  account  whatsoever.  The  northern  pro* 
vinces  were,  however,  less  peaceably  disposed,  and,  ac-* 
cordingly,  when  the  states  general,  in  the  year  1356, 
solicited  the  king  to  issue  a  general  ordinance  on  thitf 
subject,  they  confined  themselves  to  the  duration  of  the 
public  war,  in  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  engaged* 
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The  balance  formed  by  the  power  of  the  principal 
fiefs  received  a  shock  by  the  advancement  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  throne,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  power, 
which  he  possessed  in  right  of  his  hereditary  lordships, 
but  yet  more  on  account  of  the  connexion  formed  be- 
tween these  lordships  and  the  royal  court.  According 
to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  government,  the  court  of 
the  king  should  have  been  composed  only  of  the  great 
vassals,  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown;  but  Hugh 
Capet  was  also  duke  of  France,  (or  of  the  Isle  of  France,) 
and  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  the  very  different 
orders  of  vassals,  who  held  of  him  under  these  very  dif- 
ferent titles,  were  gradually  confounded  by  his  successors, 
and  admitted  indiscriminately  to  the  royal  court.  The 
pride  of  the  genuine  vassals  of  the  court  induced  them 
to  withhold  an  attendance,  which  they  then  considered 
as  degrading,  whereby  tliey  left  the  exclusive  direction 
of  the  royal  measures  to  men  naturally  impelled  to  humble 
their  superiority,  while  themselves  renounced  the  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  togetlier,  and  conferring  on  their 
common  interests.  The  influence  of  this  change  of  the 
royal  council  was  also  powerfully  assisted  by  the  suc- 
cesses, which  Philip  Augustus  gained  over  the  king  of 
England,  whom  Mably  has  happily  denominated  the 
tribune  of  the  fiefs  of  France.  After  these  successes, 
there  was  no  longer  a  balance  of  strength  between  the 
king  and  each  of  his  great  vassals,  though,  by  their 
union,  they  might  still  be  formidable.  Philip  too,  being 
rich,  was  able  to  maintain  in  his  service  a  body  of  regu- 
lar forces,  which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the 
feudal  chieftains.  His  reign  accordingly  announced  an 
approaching  revolution,  though  the  time  of  its  arrival 
was  yet  distant. 

When  Philip  the  Fair  convened  the  states  general, 
the  foundationa  of  the  feudal  government  were  already 
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r&  ai  Bargondj,  Aquitaine, 
1*    :ii-att*.  -^  jrmtfnued  to  exist,  but  the 

bttai  suppressed  in  all  the 
and  the  four  supports,  by 
maintained,  were  all  over- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


\ihutoryof  Norlhern  Ilaly  from  the  Tsdudion  of  the  Lombards, 
n  the  year  774,  to  Ike  commencement  cftke  permanent  coniietion  of 
the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  the  crown  of 
Gfrmany,  in  the  year  962. 

laipRul  dignity  of  Ibe  west  restore  J  far  CharUmagoe,  in  the  year  SOD.  Sicily  iavadeil 
by  tlu  Sararens,  827.  Italy,  about  933.  Sicily  conqiiCKd  by  tbem,  S:il.  Ituly 
Kpmted  from  France,  888.  The  imperiol  dignity  Inuuferted  lu  nn  Italiaa  prince, 
891.  The  Hunguiiuu  begin  to  invade  Italy,  900.  The  impecinl  dignity  fui- 
peaded  from  9-4.    Tcansferreil  penniuiently  to  Gennaay,  \a  the  penioa  of  Otho  I., 


The  Lombards,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  did  not, 
like  their  predecessors  the  Ostrogoths,  acquire  the  entire 
possession  of  Italy,  the  divisions,  which,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  establishment  in  that  country,  distracted 
their  government,  having  embarrassed  and  restrained 
the  progress  of  their  arras.  The  Grecian  emperors, 
accordingly,  preserved  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  various 
districts  of  Italy,  to  different  periods,  and,  in  some  of 
them,  to  times  subsequent  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom :  over  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to 
the  year  752,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards  ; 
over  the  duchy  of  Rome,  to  the  year  800,  vrhen  a  new 
western  empire  was  created  by  the  pontiff;  and  over 
certain  of  the  southern  provinces  even  to  the  year  1 139, 
when  they  were  reduced  by  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily. 
The  Lombards  indeed,  even  before  they  acquired  the 
exarchate,  and  though  they  never  became  masters  of  the 
Roman  duchy,  extended  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  established  themselves  in  the  great  duchy  of 
Beneveuto,  which  comprehended  nine  of  the  twelve  pro- 
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vinces^  afterwards  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
This  dukedom  was,  however,  too  powerful,  and  also  too 
distant  from  Pavia,  the  Lombard  capital,  to  be  retained 
in  much  subordination  by  the  Lombard  monarchy ;  it 
therefore  formed  a  distinct  principality,  acknowledging 
a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  crown,  but  acting  a  sepa- 
rate part  in  the  political  combinations  of  Italy. 

Before  the  Lombards  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne, 
three  of  their  thirty-six  dukes  had  raised  themselves  to  a 
superior  and  commanding  importance,  those  of  Friuli, 
Spoleto,  and  Benevento.  Many  of  the  original  duke- 
doms had  been  suffered  to  become  extinct',  as  it  was  the 
natural  policy  of  the  kings  to  desire  the  suppression  of 
the  rivals  of  their  authority;  but  the  peculiar  importance 
of  the  situations  of  these  three  rendered  their  preserva- 
tion and  aggrandisement  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  kingdom,  that  of  Friuli  guarding  the  entrance  into 
Italy,  that  of  Spoleto  being  conveniently  situated  in  the 
centre  for  resisting  the  Greek  garrison  of  Ravenna  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Benevento  being,  in 
the  like  manner,  commodiously  posted  for  observing  the 
southern  provinces.  Of  these  three  great  dukedoms, 
that  of  Friuli  was  soon  vanquished  by  Charlemagne ; 
that  of  Spoleto,  awed  by  his  successes,  was  induced  to 
submit  to  his  authority ;  but  that  of  Benevento  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  his 
power.  The  Italian  dominion  of  Charlemagne,  accord- 
ingly, included  none  of  those  countries^  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  afterwards  composed.  Of  those 
countries,  which  it  did  include,  he  confirmed  to  the 
papal  see  the  donation  formerly  made  by   his   father 

'  Terra  di  LaToro,the  Contadodi  Mo-      Calabria,  fand  both  the  prindpalitii 
liae,  the    Hither   Abruzco,    Capitanata,      Giannone,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
IWra  di  Ban,  Baiilicata,^th0  ^Hither         '  Giannone,  Hb.  iv.  cap.  it 

'  lbid.»lib,T.cap»iY.^ 
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Pepin^  but  never  fully  executed,  comprehending  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  pentapolis.  Over  these 
and  the  duchy  of  Rome  he  retained  a  right  of  sovereignty; 
but  the  other  provinces  he  reduced  more  immediately 
under  his  own  authority,  giving  to  them  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  government  of  this  kingdom  Charlemagne  intro- 
duced an  important  innovation.  The  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  Lombards  had  been  composed  only  of  the 
barons ' ;  but  Charlemagne,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
already  established  in  France,  convened  the  bishops  and 
abbots  with  the  barons,  and  thereby  instituted  another 
order  of  legislators.  We  fihall  shortly  perceive  that  this 
policy,  so  naturally  suggested  to  the  conqueror,  not  only 
by  the  practice  of  his  own  country,  but  also  by  his  new 
comiexioQ  with  the  papal  see,  was  an  efficient  principle 
of  ihe  revolution,  by  wliich  the  towns  of  Italy  were 
aflerwards  rendered  independent  of  their  noble  masters. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  of  Italy,  that  which  suppressed 
the  Lombards,  says  Denina",  was  the  least  turbulent  and 
bloody,  no  nation  having  ever  been  more  rapidly  over- 
powered. Their  own  divisions  and  the  cabals  of  the  pope, 
had  paralysed  their  strength,  and  a  single  campaign 
placed  Charlemagne  on  their  throne.  Every  thing  passed, 
Bays  this  writer,  as  if  the  Lombard  fiuccession  had  been 
quietly  transmitted  to  another  sovereign  of  the  same 
nation.  And  yet,  easy  and  sudden  as  was  the  transition 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  from  its  former  to  its  new  go- 
vernment, it  constituted  the  grand  crisis  of  the  relation, 
which  was  not  long  afterwards  formed  between  the  eccie- 

•  Sinondihu  rem»ilMd,  Ihat,  though  first  and  most  powerful  bnron  of  Rome. 

Ih(  doaatica*  uf  PEpin,  Chutlrmagne,  — Hint.  deBliVl''iil""  ^'^''""'*^'"^" 

n4  Len  tha  D«buDiuu»,  were  ticvri  i.pp.  135,  136. 

■Knlvd,  thMCTeiy  liriiici!»nirichi>a  the  ^  Gian  none,  lib.  vi^  introd. 

«M  ol  Homo  witli  *tiB  poisesaiuQ  and  rio-  *   R^vohitioni  d'ltalic,    loraa  ii.   pp. 

Sm  of  ■  pait  of  the eiuchiite  and  oTlho  ^2G,   3:ir,  tixiuitei  pu  Judiu.   Puii, 

{lealspoli^to  that  the  pope  becune  the  1770. 
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snetical  and  the  secular  authorities  of  the  wesL  The 
attachment  of  the  Roman  pontiff  became,  from  tibat  time, 
impoftant  to  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  of  France^ 
and  the  former  reciprocally  sought  to  conciliate  the 
latter>  by  restoring,  in  his  favour^  the  dignity  of  western 
emperor.  That  dignity  was  not  originally  placed  in  the 
position,  in  which  it  became  opposed  to  the  papacy. 
The  French  government  was  not  that,  on  which  the  papacy 
could  try  its  strength  with  advantage,  but  it  served  to  give 
a  beginning  to  an  arrangement,  which,  when  transferred 
to  Germany,  produced  important  results,  that  country 
being,  by  its  lax  and  feeble  combination,  best  fitted  to 
feel  the  whole  violence  of  the  papal  power. 

When  Ravenna  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
Oivcian  exarchs'^,  its  bishops  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
themsfaehres  from  the  papal  authority,  pleading  the  dig- 
nity of  the  new  capital  of  the  west,  as  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople  asserted  the  independence  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  eastern  empire.  In  the  very  year  indeed 
precixling  that,  in  which  Pepin  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Ravenna,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
uf  5^twation^  for  which  it  had  been  selected,  fell,  at  last, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Lombards ;  but,  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  their  power,  it  continued  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct territory.  The  French  king,  therefore,  though,  in 
his  m^w  character  of  patrician  of  Rome^  he  professed  to 
be  subonlinate  to  the  Greek  emperor,  had  a  right  to  con- 
wlcr  the  territory  of  Ravenna  as  devolved  to  himself  by 
cwqucst,  and,  consequently,  placed  at  his  disposal,  to 


*  tW  •miMWor  Honorius  had  fixed  his 
li|ttMJkMsH»  At  K«v«una,  in  the  year  404, 
vHt^  «x«iii)4«  had  been  followed  by  the 
^mW  ii^C^i  ^  Italy.  The  exarchate  of 
^A\v«M«  >««»  bv|;uu  bv  Narses,  in  the 
\v«4K  >>4k  <ilWr  the  uverthrow  of  the  Gothic 

^  TW  «d|i«ctiit  eountiy,  to  the  distance 
iM  iNMi^y  wM^  WM  a  de«p  and  impasBable 


moraKs,  and  Ravenna  was  connected  with 
the  continent  by  an  artificial  causeway.— 
Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  190. 

'  The  Romans  continued  to  date  the 
acts  of  their  government  by  the  years  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  until 
Charlemagne  received  the  imperial  crown. 
»Abi«g6  Chron.  de  THist  d'ltalie, 
torn.  i.  p.  382. 
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be  transferred  to  the  papacy,  so  far  as  might  be  consist- 
eot  with  the  plans  of  his  policy.  The  establishment 
then  of  this  latter  capital  of  tike  west,  instead  of  raisiug 
up  a  rival  prelate,  who  should  supplant  the  bishop  of 
the  ancient  metropolis,  but  prepared  the  original  means 
of  his  secular  aggrandisement. 

The  restoration  of  the  imperial  dignity  of  the  west 
was  a  natural  result  of  the  decline  of  tlie  Greek  empire, 
and  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  papacy.  Such  was 
the  weakness  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  time  of  Pepin, 
that  its  sovereign  declared  himself  unable  to  protect  the 
poDtifl"'",  and  directed  him  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
French  king.  The  more  eifectual  aid  of  Charlemagne 
wholly  removed  the  danger  by  overthrowing  the  power 
of  the  Lombards  ;  but  so  much  reverence  was  still  enter- 
tained for  the  court  of  Constantinople,  that  even  this 
prince  was  contented  to  act  as  patrician,  or  lieutenant  of 
the  empire.  An  occasion  however  alone  was  wanted  for 
placing  the  new  protector  of  Rome  in  that  ostensible 
independence,  which  belonged  to  the  real  greatness  of 
his  power;  and  such  an  occasion  was  furnished  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Romans,  in  which  the  pontifl",  Leo  III., 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  pontiff  felt,  that  it  was  necessary  to  his  personal 
safety  to  attach  more  strongly  to  his  interest  the  great 
monarch  of  the  west ;  the  unprecedented  situation  of  the 
eastern  empire,  then  governed  by  a  female,  Irene  the 
widow  of  the  late  emperor,  had  also  destroyed  among  the 
people  of  Rome  the  last  habits  of  submission  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  ;  and  it  was  moreover  an  impor- 
tant augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  papacy  to  assume 
the  right  of  creating  an  emperor  of  the  west,  which 
too  would  make  preparation  for  claiming,  at  a  future  time, 

"  Abr(g£  CbTon.  de  PHitL  d'ltalie,  toms  L  p.  349. 
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some  superiority  even  over  his  sovereign  dignity.  The 
imperial  dignity  was  accordingly  restored  in  the  year 
800,  when  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  'yeain  had 
elapsed  since  the  removal  of  Augustulus.  In  this  man- 
ner was  concluded  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  French 
monarch  acquired  no  new  power;  for  he  was  already  the 
actual  sovereign,  but  by  which  was  established  a  most 
important  relation  between  the  papacy  and  the  great 
western  monarchy.  For  a  name  a  powerful  sovereign  " 
consented  to  receive  from  the  pontiff  an  investiture  of 
the  power,  which  he  already  possessed,  and  thus  uncon- 
sciously provided  the  subject  of  the  future  struggle  of 
the  papal  and  imperial  authorities. 

The  government  of  France  however,  except  during 
the  decay  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  was  too  com- 
pact and  strong  to  be  much  affected  by  the  power  of  the 
pontiffs;  as  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  have  been 
affected  by  their  power,  it  would  have  been  too  weak  to 
be  the  central  government  of  the  European  system.  A 
different  and  a  less  closely  compacted  government  was 
therefore  to  experience  the  influence,  which  the  imperial 
dignity  should  convey  from  the  papal  see }  and  the  decay 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  by  detaching  that  dignity 
from  the  government,  which  alone  had  been  adequate  to 
its  restoration,  furnished  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
transferring  it  to  that  other,  upon  which  it  might  be 
productive  of  important  effects. 

The  whole  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years, 
which  intervened  between  the  restoration  of  the  western 
empire  and  the  commencement  of  the  permanent  con-' 

'  '^  It  was  thought  politic,  or  deeent,  that  from  his  practice  of  prefiiing   to  hit 

1m  tdMsld  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  chants  of  uivoiir  to  churches,  made  dur- 

«ii^fifiie/that  less  offence  might  be  given  ingthe  life  of  the  predecessor  of  Leo  III^ 

to  tte  imperial  court  of  Constantinople,  an  expression  of  his  hope,  that  he  might 

and  therefore  Eginhard  was  directed  to  thus  be  raised  au  comble  de  la  puissance 

publish  the  story.  But  that  he  had  aspired  imperiale. — ^Abr4g6    Chron*   &   THist* 

ftnxiouily  to  this  dignity  appears  plainly  dltalie^  tom6  L  p.  444. 
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nexion  of  the  imperial  dignity  with  the  German  crown, 
may  be  distino^ishecl  into  two  parts,  that  dignity  having 
been  held  by  a  seriea  of  French  princes  during  eighty- 
eight  years,  and  being  afterwards  held  successively  by 
two  Italians,  though  of  the  remaining  seventy-four,  the 
concluding  thirty-eight,  or  more  than  the  half,  consti- 
tuted one  long  interval  of  suspension.  The  year  888,  in 
which  Charles  the  Fat  of  France  was  deposed,  became 
the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  Italy,  as  of  Germany,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Of  the  French  emperors,  there  was  one,  Lewis  II.,  who 
possessed  no  other  dominions  thsm  those,  which  belonged 
to  the  dignities  of  emperor  and  king  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  a  resident  and  active  sovereign  was  in 
his  time  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the  peninsula. 
lo  the  contentions,  by  which  the  southern  region  of  that 
country  was  agitated,  the  Saracens,  who  from  Africa" 
had  esttiblished  themselves  In  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  were  invited  to  the  assistance  of  the  one  party'', 
while  those  of  Spain  were  opposed  to  them  by  the  other. 
When  these  fierce  invaders  had  been  thus  introduced 
into  the  country,  the  valour  and  activity  of  Lewis  IL 
were  employed  with  advantage  in  restraining  their  pro- 
gress, which  might  else  have  been  extended  over  Italy, 


"llw  BuiMul  of  Africa  be^n  the 
oanat  at  Sicily  in  the  year  8*^7,  unci 
in  111*  year  fiSl.— SismoDiU, 
•>  i.  p.  .15.  Thi-y  becDQ  rrum  Sicily 
to  iallNt  fli«  cout  of  Italy  iii  the  year 
IU8i  H>d  aTMlini;  thomselitt  of  a  war 
bctwwn  the  piinn*  of  BeneTtalo  and 
RalMno,  ntaUishnl  thenuclves  in  Cala- 


rfSpwa,kbDntlhe  bwnnin);  of  the  fal- 
loaini;  ccbblfy,  cflBbTlihnl  thernatlvet 
iaa  i^tce  at  Ihe  baav  of  tliu  All's,  nanied 
Pninct,  on  Hie  roast  of  P<.ivencc,  from 
which  they  harassed  thv  norlhcra  tegiuns 
of  lUly,  bcgiuuiDB  tbtur  incunioos  in 
the  yew  UITg,     Bngb,  king  of  Italy, 


oTerpomied  them,  and,  In  the  year  942, 
dislribuled  them  throii(;h  Ihu  muunlaina 
•e|iatating  (jennaiiy  fnnn  Italy,  that  they 
might  hinder  Ber<!n);ec,  hi<  competitor 
foe  the  throne,  Trum  brlngjag-  Ornnun 
tnKipi  Bifainil  him.  Ttccy  coDlinued 
their  ravai^  &om  theif  oevr  btotion.^ 
Ahilgi  Chionn  ibid.,  et  tunw  ii.  pp.  501), 
ei4,  702.  TheM,  having  retuinpil  to 
Freinet,  mre  eitrrniinBli'd  by  tlia  einint 
of  ProTenra,  in  the  year  ^7Z  The  Sara- 
cen* of  oouthem  Italy  sn<l  Sicily  wire 
overpoweird  by  the  N  ormani  in  the  fol- 
lowing  century. — Ibid.,  tomt  ii.  [iii.  S4S, 
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and  have  destroyed  tlie  very  germ  of  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope. The  reign  of  this  prince  was  also  most  favourable 
to  the  improvement  of  that  northern  portion  of  Italy, 
■which  was  subject  to  his  authority.  All  prospered,  says 
Denina  '*,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Alps,  nor 
was  any  part  of  Europe  more  peaceable,  or  better  go- 
verned, than  Lombardy.  The  same  writer^*  has  also 
remarked,  that  the  personal  character  of  Lewis,  and  that 
of  his  queen  Angilberge,  to  whom  he  confided  much  of 
his  authority,  formed  a  combination  auspicious  to  ttic 
prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  haughty  and  imperious  dis- 
position of  the  empress  serving  to  correct  the  influence 
of  the  too  mild  and  easy  disposition  of  her  husband,  and 
thereby  maintaining  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  infu- 
sing vigour  into  the  government. 

This  emperor  and  the  two  preceding  had  followed  their 
great  ancestor,  Charlemagne,  in  the  regular  succession 
of  hereditary  right,  and  the  interposition  of  the  pope  in 
their  elections  had  accordingly  been  confined  to  a  mere 
ceremonial ;  but,  as  Lewis  IL  left  no  male  issue,  the 
imperial  dignity,  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  became  the 
subject  of  a  competition,  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  assuming  and  exercising  some  authority.  The  two 
claimants  were  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  and  his  bro- 
ther Lewis  of  Germany.  The  former,  as  being  the 
elder,  had  the  preferable  claim  ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
adverse  party,  the  pretension  of  Lewis  being  supported 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  emperor,  and  recommended  by 
his  own  superior  qualities,  that  he  became  indebted  for 
his  succession  to  the  favour  of  the  Roman  see.  To  the 
pontiff  the  king  of  France  must  have  appeared  a  less 
dangerous  sovereign  than  the  king  of  Germany.  The 
dominions  of  Lewis,  extending  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adrt- 


>*  KtroL  d'lUlk,  lomo  iL  p.  407. 
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Btic",  fonned  a  dangerous  vicinage  to  Italy,  while  those 
of  Charles  were  remote,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
mountainous  region ;  Lewis  also  had  become  connected 
with  the  Grecian  emperor,  the  eternal  enemy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  being  naturally  led  to  this  alliance  by 
their  common  hostility  to  the  Slavian  nations  of  the 
north ;  and  the  very  strength  of  the  party,  which  sup- 
ported this  prince,  must  have  contributed  to  determine 
the  pope  to  interest  himself  in  favour  of  his  competitor, 
who  would  feel  that  his  success  was  the  result  of  that 
interposition. 

The  succession  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  became 
emperor  in  the  year  875,  was  thus  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  imperial  dignity,  as  the  competition 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  family  of 
Lewis  IL,  afforded  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  encroachments  of  the  Italians.  The  example  of  the 
poDtitF  was  imitated  by  the  bishops  and  lords  of  Lora- 
bardy,  in  formally  electing  Charles  to  be  king  of  Italy. 
The  pontiff",  to  maintain  his  pretension  to  the  right  of 
choosing  the  emperor,  began,  at  this  time,  the  practice 
of  numbering  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  those  princes 
from  the  days  on  which  they  received  the  papal  conse- 
cration. Four  Italian  dukes  also,  those  of  Spoleto, 
Friuli,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany,  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  become  more  independent,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  two  of  them  aspired  to  the  empire. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed  from  the  advancement  of 
Charles  the  Bald  to  the  commencement  of  the  time,  in 
which  Italian  princes  aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  empire, 
a  period  of  weakness  and  decay,  in  which  the  imperial 
dignity  was  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  its  earlier  pos- 
sessors.    Short  as  that  interval  was,  it  comprehended 

"  E*ToL  d'ltalie.  toma  ii.  p.  339,  &c. 
St.  Uuc,  bowKver,  uctibes  In  thu  intlu- 
cacB  uf  inoaej  Uitt  iulcii>u>iUun  of  Ibu 
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the  reigns  of  two  emperors,  Charles  the  Bal4  and  his 
nephew  Charles  the  Fat,  together  with  an  interregnum 
of  about  three  years.  Charles  the  Bald,  entirely  occu- 
pied in  endeavouring  to  usurp  what  he  could  of  the 
succession  of  his  brother,  Lewis  of  Germany,  gave  little 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  Italian  crowns,  and  dying  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  left  the  empire  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  new  contention.  The  imperial  dignity  then  remained 
vacant  about  three  years,  and  was  afterwards  feebly  held 
during  seven  by  Charles  the  Fat  The  latter,  driven 
from  his  throne  by  his  nephew  Arnold  ^^  and  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  soliciting  from  the  usurper  the  means 
of  his  subsistence,  expired  with  the  name,  but  without 
the  power,  of  an  emperor^ 

The  government  of  the  French  emperors,  which  was 
then  brought  to  its  termination,  had  been  generally  very 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  northern  Italy.  AH  that 
part,  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ^^  and 
indeed  all  that  was  situated  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Alps,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
Its  local  situation,  indeed,  was  specially  advantageous. 
The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany,  on  the  one  aide, 
and  on  the  other  the  territories  possessed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  which  afterwards  composed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  served  as  bulwarks  to  defend  that  interesting 
region  from  the  incursions  of  the  Normans,  Slavians,  and 
SaracenSi  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  spread  desolation 
through  the  west.  But  though  the  northern  region  of 
Italy  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  tr^qviillity,  it  is  remark-* 
able  that  the  military  spirit,  which  had  been  revived 
among  the  Italians,  under  the  government  of  the  Lom«- 
bards  *®,  was  afterwards  yet  more  strongly  excited  by  the 
French,  who  led  them  into  other  countries.     Charle- 

»Abr6g6GluoD.tom8ii.p.596.  "IUTol.dltftlieitgmeutFp.429,430. 
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magne  led  them  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Fontenay,  fought  in  the  year 
841  by  the  emperor  Lothaire,  against  his  two  brothers, 
Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  a  loss  of  forty 
thousand  racn  was  sustained  by  Lothaire,  whose  army 
was  principally  composed  of  the  troops  of  Lombardy. 
Nor  was  the  literature  of  Italy  neglected  by  thia  govern- 
inent  of  foreign  princes,  since  we  find  an  edict  of  the 
year  829,  particularizing  nine  cities  ^',  in  which  schools 
should  be  established. 

In  the  southern  region  of  Italy,  a  revolution  occurred 
within  this  period,  which  appears  to  have  had  an  inte- 
resting relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
country.  The  great  principality  [of  Benevento,  which 
bad  been  strong  enough  to  clieck  the  progress  of  the 
French^,  was  dismembered  in  the  year  840,  Salerno 
and  Capua  being  tlien  detached  from  it,  and  formed  into 
separate  governments.  Speaking  of  this  dismember- 
ment, Denina  has  observed**,  that  if  the  principality  of 
Benevento  had  remained  unimpaired,  it  would  have 
served  Italy  as  a  point  of  support,  resting  on  which  that 
government  might  have  withstood  its  enemies,  and  main- 
tained its  prosperity.  In  thia  view,  the  dismemberment 
of  that  great  duchy  may  be  regarded  as  a  calamity  ;  but, 
in  a  larger  consideration  of  policy,  it  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear a  part  of  a  beneficial  combination.  To  the  several 
destinations  of  Italy,  all  so  important  to  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  the  European  system,  it  seems  to  have 
been  indispensable,  that  no  secular  principality  should 


**  Tie  nine  cities  were  Favia,  Inoe, 
^niii,  Cramona,  FlonaKe,  Fenno,  Vo- 
una,  Vinana,  and  Civiil»l-di-Fiiu!L — 
Uaigt  CtitoiL,  tome  i.  p.  475. 

*  Chutemazuu,  indeeJ,  m  Iha  year 
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acquire  a  predominant  sway  in  that  country,  for  it  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  independence  of  the  papacy,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  cruslied  all  the  principles 
of  activity,  political,  commercial,  and  literary,  which 
were  afterwards  cherished  in  the  Italian  republics.  The 
great  power  of  the  principality  of  Benevento  had  balanced, 
during  sixty-six  years,  the  ascendency  acquired  by  the 
royal  family  of  France  in  northern  Italy ;  and,  though  the 
vigour  of  the  French  government  of  northern  Italy  con- 
tinued to  subsist  thirty-five  years  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  Benevento,  the  exception  serves  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  its  preceding  power,  since  in  that  interval 
the  emperor  Lewis  II. "  had  nearly  succeeded  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  whole  country.  Nor  was  this  tem- 
porary disturbance  of  the  balance  of  Italy  without  its 
utility,  since  it  appears  to  have  allowed  to  Lewis,  the 
first  resident  emperor,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  op- 
posing a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  Saracens,  who  had 
invaded  the  southern  provinces.  Two  years  after  the 
attempt  of  Lewis,  Charles  the  Bald  became  emperor, 
from  which  event  the  decline  of  the  French  princes 
commenced;  and,  if  Benevento  had  been  at  that  time 
powerful,  it  would  itself  have  preponderated  in  the  poli- 
tical balance. 

■  Charles  the  Fat  concluded  the  series  of  French  empe- 
rors. He  had  been  deposed  by  his  transalpine  subjects 
for  notorious  incapacity  ;  but  the  Italians^,  not  having 
been  concerned  in  this  transaction,  continued  to  consider 
him  as  their  emperor,  probably,  indeed,  not  being  solici- 
tous to  see  much  energy  displayed  by  their  sovereign. 
There  was  then  no  legitimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
by  the  male  line,  except  Charles  the  Simple,  who  had 
been  a  second  time  excluded  from  the  .succession  under  the 
pretence  of  Iiis  youth,  Arnold,  the  illegitimate  nephew  of 
"  AbrigA  Chnn,,  tome  ii.  j,  S51  "  Ibid.,  p.  fiW. 
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Charlemagne,  having  been  chosen  as  their  sovereign  by 
the  Germans,  while  the  French  elected  Eudes,  count  of 
Paris.  The  Italians  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity thus  presented  for  bringinfj  the  imperial  dignity 
home  to  their  own  country,  and,  after  a  domestic  struggle 
of  three  years,  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto  was  invested  with 
it  by  the  pope,  Berenger  duke  of  Friuli  being  king  of 
Italy.  And  here,  says  Muratori'^,  began  a  period,  in  which 
innumerable  calamities  deluged  Germany  and  France, 
but  more  especially  Italy,  the  northern  provincesof  which 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  an  enviable  peace.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  country,  he  adds,  ignorance  and  barbarism 
continually  increased ;  a  general  corruption  of  manners 
prevailed,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  also  among  the 
ecclesiastics ;  the  age  became  an  age  of  iron,  and  the 
country  a  public  market  of  vices  and  calamities.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  period  of  much  barbarism  and  misery,  because 
it  was  one  of  those  eventful  periods  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, in  which  present  happiness  is  sacrificed  to  remote, 
but  important  advantages. 

The  great  duchy  of  Benevento  having  been  reduced 
by  the  dismemberment  of  Salerno  and  Capua,  there  re- 
mained only  three  princes  of  Italy,  who  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished superiority.  These  were  Berenger  duke  of 
Friuli,  Guy  duke  of  SpoletOj  and  Adelbert  duke,  or 
marquis,  of  Tuscany,  of  whom  Berenger  and  Guy  were 
by  females  descended  from  Charlemagne.  Adelbert 
being  contented  to  remain  master  of  Tuscany,  and  to 
favour  the  efforts  of  the  others  for  rescuing  Italy  from 
the  dominion  of  foreigners,  Guy  and  Berenger  formed 
an  agreement,  by  which  it  was  determined  between 
them,  that  the  latter  should  be  created  king  of  Italy,  and 
that  he  should  cede  to  the  former  his  preferable  preten. 

N  Aiuulid'Ilalu,lom«v.pp.l7<l,lS0.  Mauco,  1702,  &c 
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'imk  '.ir^s» cnmm  *H  Fnuwe.    Beiei^r  was,  accordingly^ 

luwiifu   UHKC  '^  liMMj^  thoQ^  not  appointed  en^perorj 

u«,  v.»iu»  mv  uit£  cwen  fiuced  to  abandon  his  pretension 

.»  ^:m    ^rtMiftUi  orown,  returned  to  Italy,  and,  unable  to 

(«4tu«ii4;«i    u  Ixiai  former  station,  determined  to  contest 

viiii  .>«i'«iiictir  the  dominion  of  northern  Italy.     Berenger, 

laiiucu  :ii  tius  competition,  sought  to  strengthen  himself 

*v  >auiutcttiig  to  Arnold  of  Germany,  and  consenting  to 

tuMi    ut:  siu^om  of  Italy  as  his  vassal.     Guy,  on  th^ 

uMi-  iuiM«  had  the  support  of  the  pope,  and,  having 

.tfife«aau;u  some  bishops,  caused  himself  also  to  be  elected 

xiU|^.  ^  :attt  there  were  two  kings  of  Italy,  the  one  a 

>«fe««A  ^  the  king  of  Germany,  the  other  the  creature  of 

uv  w*«wui  pontiff. 

r;  !>v  jwcordingly,  to  the  year  889  that  Saint  Marc*^ 
umk  ^wi^fnid  the  commencement  of  the  great  division  of 
iiik  v^v^i^litift  and  Guelfs,  the  former  of  whom  were  at- 
«<i^ij^^  ^  ih^  interest  of  the  German  emperors,  the  latter 
y  :iMi(  nM'  the  see  of  Rome,  though  these  appellations 
vfcviv  wKU  iKlopteil  until  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
s.va;uir>\  wIh«  they  were  borrowed  from  the  parties  which 
v^u  (\Ksl  (Im^  iWrmana.     The  struggle  of  Italian  parties, 
^4Uv'a  WM  thus  l>egun,  shall  hereafter  be  shown  to  have 
\vM  the  original  principle  of  independence  to  the  nu« 
lU^ivu^vcpublii^  of  Italy,  which  was  productive  of  effects 
;ac  tiKMU  bout)Hciul  to  the  system  of  Europe,  animating 
lav  vui«;r^^ria»^  of  commerce,  arousing  the  dormant  spirit 
>u  Uvi'Htur^^  Wi\  prompting  the  first  efforts  for  arranging 
'.Us^  v,vakhiu<itiims  of  political  equilibrium, 

iu  ihm  wmtc^ution  for  the  crown  of  Italy  there  was  yet 
ivs'  ^.voaaUcmtiiu)  of  the  imperial  dignity,  which  remained 
ui\\\u(»^x).  The  Italian  kingdom  had  been  wholly  dis- 
\  Mk  \l^  wi^in,  having  been  founded  by  the  Lombards 

«  Abiig^  Cbnm^  toiii9  iL  pp.  610, 612. 
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before  tl»e  restoration  of  the  western  empire.  When  the 
imperial  dignity  was  restored  for  Charlemagne,  the  two 
sovereignties  became  united,  though  with  distinct  autlio- 
rities,  the  imperial  crown  bestowing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  papul  dominions,  and  that  of  Italy  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom.  In  the  year  tt77  these  dignities 
were  separated,  Carloman  of  Germany  being  elected 
king  of  Italy,  while  the  imperial  dignity  continued 
vacant,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  pope ;  nor 
were  they  rc-united  untUthe  year  881,  when  Charles  the 
Fat,  who  already  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  re- 
ceired  the  crown  of  the  empire.  The  deposition  of  this 
prince  was  followed  by  the  contention,  which  has  been 
just  described. 

Guy,  who,  in  the  year  S89,  had  been  elected  king  of 
Italy  by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  was,  in  the  year  891, 
created  emperor.  Berenger,  however,  continued  to  hold 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  united  to  the 
empire  uDtil  the  year  916^,  when  he  was  himself  ad- 
,  Jnnoed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  death  of  Berenger, 
I  lAo  WRS  assassinated  in  tlie  year  024,  was  followed  by  a 
mpevsion  of  the  imperial  dignity,  continued  during  the 
long  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
was  restored  in  favour  of  Otho,  king  of  Germany.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy,  however,  had,  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Berenger,  been  wrested  from  him  by  a  conspi- 
racy, and  continued  to  exist  without  interruption. 

In  these  agitations,  the  general  policy  of  the  Roman 
see  bad  been  to  prefer  a  distant  to  a  neighbouring  em- 
peror ^,  and  to  endeavour  to  suppress  altogether  a  so- 
vereignty, which  began  to  be  found  inconvenient  to  its 


■  With  (hiy  wiu,  in  the  ycur  8112,  iu> 

cmyiuor.    Arnold  dlinl  in  (he  Bome  year, 

McUtal  in  the  imptrifll  dk-oity  h»  iud 

and   waM  «K:<:«cdc-U    by   I*»U  of  Bur- 
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gfowing;  independence.  It  was  on  the  former  principle 
tbit  ak  French  emperor  had  been  preferred  to  a  German^ 
and  then  a  German  was  thought  more  eligible  than  an 
Italian ;  the  latter  was  reduced  to  practice  in  the  long 
suspension,  in  which  the  imperial  dignity  seemed  to 
have  been  wholly  abrogated.  When  the  calamities  of 
Italy  in  general,  and  of  Rome  in  particular,  rendered  it 
at  length  necessary  to  submit  to  a  sovereign  capable  of 
maintaining  tranquillity,  recourse  was  had  to  the  former 
principle  of  preferring  the  distant  authority. 

The  earlier  half  of  the  tenth  century  was  the  period 
of  the  agony  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy.  In  this  period  a 
new  and  barbarous  enemy  was  added  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  that  northern  region  of  the  peninsula, 
which  had  been  guarded  successively  by  the  Gothsi  the 
Lombards,  and  the  French.  In  the  year  900*^,  began 
the  ravages  of  the  Hungarians,  whose  incursions  were 
frequently  repeated  from  that  time  to  the  year  947,  in 
the  middle  of  which  interval  they  even  took  and  burned 
Pavia^\  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  immediate 
influence  of  these  ravages  in  developing  the  energies  of 
Italy,  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  by  the  historian  of 
the  Italian  republics  %  who  has  remarked  that  they 
created  a  necessity  for  surrounding  the  cities  with  walls, 
which,  while  they  protected  them  against  the  barbarians, 
enabled  them  also  to  withstand  the  power  of  their  ovm 
nobles. 

If  any  moderate  degree  of  tranquillity  could  have  been 
maintained  at  this  time  in  northern  Italy,  the  great 
principalities  would  have  stifled  the  republican  energies 
of  that  interesting  country,  and  would,  probably,  have 
given  being  to  a  domestic  sovereignty,  irreconcileable  to 

**  Abriff<6  Chron./  tome  ii.  p.  644-675.  "  Sisniondi,  tome  i.  p.  89.  Permissioit 

*^    Tableau  doe  R^vol.  de  TBurope^      was  granted  by  Beren^r,  king  of  Italjr, 
BM  i  p.  99.  in  the  year  909.^^Abreg6  Chront,  tome  iL 
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the  independence  of  the  papacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  period  of  so  ^eat  calamity,  the  see  of  Rome  had 
been  governed  with  as  much  ability,  as  when  the  founda- 
tions of  its  greatness  were  laid  by  Gregory  and  Leo, 
that  see  would  perhaps  itself  have  become  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  its  ecclesiastical  would  have 
been  merged  in  its  political  character.  So  desirous  were 
the  pontit!s  of  avoiding  the  control  of  a  superior,  that, 
daing  almost  thirty-nine  years,  they  suffered  the  impe- 
Ifid  ^gnity  to  continue  vacant ;  nor  was  it  at  length 
"Wleved  upon  the  German  sovereign,  until  his  protec- 
tion had  become  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
papacy.  The  character,  however,  of  the  pontiffs  of  this 
unhappy  period  secured  them  from  any  such  conse- 
quence of  successful  ambition.  Even  the  historians  of 
their  own  church  describe  them  a^  monsters  ^,  rather  than 
men,  and  represent  the  see  of  Rome  itself  as  the  spoil  of 
profligate  women,  who  disposed  of  it  at  their  pleasure. 

The  development  of  the  energies  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
system  of  Europe,  was,  after  the  long  suspension  of  tlie 
imperial  dignity,  essentially  assisted  by  its  restoration  in 
favour  of  Otho  I.,  the  sovereign  of  Germany,  in  connexion 
with  a  grant  of  the  crown  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  To 
this  measure  the  Italians  could  not  have  been  reconciled, 
if  it  had  not  been  practically  proved,  that  their  own 
jealousies  and  competitions  would  not  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  domestic  government.  That  experiment,  how- 
ever, having  failed,  and  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince 
having  become  necessary,  they  were  contented  to  pur- 
chase protection  by  a  double  submission  to  the  German 

*  Hoibcim,  ceaL  X.  pul  ii.ch.  ii.  'To  bracctl;    but   even    ^nuine   philosophy 

■  {Ulmof^uc  eyr,'   says  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  ini^ht  coadude,  that,  in  an  if^nurant  u"' 

LIS5,  'lhe*im  of  the  clergy  are  far  comipttil   perioJ.   a  urius   ut  ublc  ai 

■  dangerous  than  thtii  viiiui:!,'     It  is,  exempluty    puntiflii,  if  xiich   could  th< — 

iadenl,  true,  that  the  vices  uC  the  cEeigy  hnve  becaadvaDcisd  to  the  papacy,  mnilil 

mlu  less  dangeruut  toauchpbiloiophy,  alniost  ncceiiBarily  have  ^iren  ui  uudlU 

I*  be  onluituiiBlely  appean  to  bats  em-  BBceadeucy  to  tbu  Roman  see. 
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sovereign,  Us  chief  of  the  empire,  and  as  king  of  Italy. 
A  special  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  had 
facilitated  this  important  revolution. 

Adelaide**,  the  youthful  widow  of  a  king  of  Italy,  was, 
by  her  riches,  an  object  of  interested  courtship,  as,  by 
her  beauty  and  her  virtues,  she  was  Well  qualified  foi* 
attracting  popular  regard*  Berenger  II.,  by  whom  her 
husband  had  been  succeeded,  was,  probably,  desirous  of 
procuring  for  his  son  an  alliance  so  desirable,  but  dis* 
appointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  connect  herself 
with  the  son  of  a  man,  suspected  of  having  made  room 
for  his  own  advancement  by  causing  the  death  of  her 
consort.  In  this  manner  has  been  explained  the  brutal 
violence  of  Berenger,  who  plundered  Adelaide  of  her 
possessions,  and  even  of  her  personal  ornaments,  treated 
her  person  with  extreme  barbarity,  and  confined  her  in 
a  tower,  on  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  From  this 
prison  she  effected  her  escape,  in  a  manner  which  fe-* 
sembles  romance,  rather  than  real  history^;  she  was 
then  protected  for  some  time  by  a  chieftain,  who  had 
built  a  strong  castle  on  an  insulated  rock,  and  was  after* 
wards  married  to  Otho  of  Germany,  who  had  been  called 
to  her  assistance,  and  four  years  before  had  become  a 
widower.  These  events  occurred  in  the  year  951.  The 
German  sovereign,  at  this  time,  aspired  to  the  royal  and 
imperial  dignities  of  Italy,  in  right  of  his  marriage^  but 
he  soon  discovered,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  for 
the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  the  Roman  see  being 
then  subjected  by  a  chiefs,  who  did  not  choose  to  sub- 


"  Abr6g6  Chron^  tome  ii  p.  707,  &c 
^  A  priest  contrived  that  she  should 
escape  from  her  prison  through  a  secret 
passage  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and 
then  disguised  hetvelf  and  her  attendant 
in  male  attire,  after  which  a  fishing-boat 
conveyed  the  three  to  a  forest  bordering 
the  lake,  where  they  subaiAted  some  time 

OQ  fiflb,  ghren  by  a  fidiemaa  to  tiio 


{>rie8t,  through  charity.  Adelaide,  at 
ength,  sent  the  priest  to  communieate 
her  condition  to  the  bishop  of  Iteggio^ 
who,  being  unable  to  protect  her,  recom* 
mended  her  to  a  chieftain,  who  had  built 
a  strong  castle  on  some  land  belonging; 
to  the  see,  which  he  held  as  a  fie£ 

"  Thatchiefwas  Alberie,thesondf  tte 
infomoaa  Manxia^whOlVttttliAt&c^fllBr; 
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ject  himself  to  a  superior,  and  tLe  intrigues  of  Beren<2;er 
among  his  family  compelling  liiin  to  abandon  the  Italian 
Icin^om,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself.  Berenger 
II.,  however,  submitted  to  perform  homage  to  Otho  upon 
his  restoration.  In  this  situation  afi'airs  remained  until 
the  year  960,  when  the  bishops  and  lords  of  Italy, 
wearied  by  the  oppressions  of  Berenger,  confederated 
with  the  pope,  who  was  likewise  aggrieved,  not  only  by 
the  continued  detention  of  the  exarchate  and  pentapolis, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  his  predecessor,  but  also  by 
frequent  incursions  made  into  the  Roman  duchy.  The 
confederates  would  have  been  satisfied  with  retaining 
the  son  of  Berenger  on  the  throne,  if  the  father,  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated,  would  have  consented  to 
abdicate,  but  this  proposal  was  defeated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  mother.  The  pope,  indeed,  soon  repented 
of  the  advancement  of  Otho,  and  caballed  with  the  son 
of  Berenger  for  his  restoration  ;  his  repentance,  however, 
bad  no  other  cfi'cct  than  to  procure  his  own  deposition, 
and  thus  to  enable  the  former  to  assume  more  authority 
than  before  over  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and  even  to  assert 
a  right  of  controlling,  by  a  negative,  the  elections  of  the 
pontiffs. 

Otho,  it  has  been  remarked,  had  bocome  a  widower  a 
short  time  before  he  was  invited  to  the  aid  of  the  fair 
widow  of  Italy,  and  was  thus  at  liberty  to  form  a  con- 
nexion, which  produced  effects  so  important.  It  is  also 
I  ohservable,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  government 
I  Were  just  then,  for  the  first  time,  such  as  permitted  an 
effectual  interference  in  the  concerns  of  Italy.  The 
German  monarch  had  been  occupied  by  other  wars  dur- 


_,  Riuki  AlliBfic  !h  „   , 
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ing  about  fifteen  years  of  his  reio;n,  and  was  just  thenW" 
full  liberty  to  try  bis  power  in  this  tempting  field  of  am- 
bition, when  Italy  was  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
seeking  his  protection. 

Thus  WHS,  at  length,  formed  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many in  the  year  i)G2  a  connexion,  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  shall  be  shown  to  have  been  the  ge- 
nerative principle  of  the  European  system.  Originally 
formed  between  Italy  and  France  by  the  prevailing 
power  of  the  French  sovereigns,  it  was  dissolved  in  the 
temporary  decay  of  that  government,  and,  after  some 
time,  formed  aiiew  with  Germany,  a  country,  by  the 
looseness  of  its  political  combinations,  better  fitted  to 
permit  its  natural  operation.  Of  this  combination  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  concluded  in  the  year  1048,  may 
be  considered  as  the  accomplishment,  so  that  the  process 
of  its  operation  occupied  the  long  interval  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty-six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  federative 
policy  of  Europe  received  its  primary  adjustment. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  Italy  were  the 
ravages  of  the  Saracens,  to  which  it  was  subjected  from 
about  the  year  833,  or  about  sixty-seven  years  before  the 
incursions  of  the  Hungarians.  While  these  contributed 
to  swell  the  general  mass  of  calamity,  which,  in  that 
period,  overwhelmed  Italy,  they  had  a  special  operation 
in  giving  a  military  character  to  the  ecclesiastical  so- 
vereignty of  Home.  In  the  year  916^,  the  pontiff  John 
II.  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  to  crush  these  infidel 
spoilers,  who  had  extended  their  devastations  even  to  the 
Roman  duchy,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  operations  which  he  had  concerted,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  united  forces.  The  expedition  was  so 
completely  successful,  that  the  enemy  was  said  to  have 
been  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  pontiff  returned  to  Rome, 

^  Ab[£g£  ChioQ,  tome  ii,  pp.  CG4]  GGG. 
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says  Saiot-Marc,  with  a  glory,  which  is  not  that  of  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Koreish  has  been  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  occa- 
sion, which  converted  the  peaceable  proselytism  of  Mo- 
hammed into  a  daring  enterprise  of  military  ambition.  The 
ravages  of  the  Saracen  invaders  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
exercised  a  similar  influence  in  changing  the  character  of 
the  papacy;  and  those  celebrated  expeditions,  which 
directed  against  Asia  the  united  forces  of  Christendom, 
seem  to  have  been  but  the  reactions  of  an  impulse  origi- 
nally given  by  the  fanaticism  of  Arabia. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  history  of  northern  Italy ^  from  the  commencement  of  the  per^ 
manent  connexion  of  the  imperial  dignity^  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy ^ 
with  the  croum  of  Crermany^  in  the  year  962,  to  the  commencemeni 
of  Italian  independence^  by  the  peace  of  Constance^  in  the  year  I183« 

Otho  I^  emperor  in  the  year  962.  Beginning  of  Italian  independenee,  1002.  In- 
guirection  of  the  commons  of  Italy^  1 035.  Feudal  system  of  Italy  completed,  1 037. 
Predomimmce  of  the  Grennan  emperor  over  the  papacy,  1046.  Normans  of  south- 
em  Italy  received  into  vassalage  by  the  Roman  see,  1054.  Ghregory  VII.  pope, 
1073.  Condemns  investitures,  1075.  Deposes  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  1076. 
Donation  of  the  marchioness  Matilda  to  the  see  of  Rome,  1077.  Concordat  of  pope 
Calixtus  II.  Invasion  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  1156.  League  of  Lombardy, 
1164.    Peace  of  Constance,  1183. 

The  preceding  chapter  contained  a  review  of  the  causes, 
which  operated  in  forming  the  permanent  connexion  of 
the  imperial  dignity  with  the  crown  of  Germany  ^ ;  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  to  trace  the  operation  of  that 
connexion  on  the  state  of  northern  Italy,  its  influence  on 
the  political  interests  of  Germany  being  reserved  for 
future  consideration.  The  operation  now  to  be  examined 
will  appear  to  have  consisted,  partly  in  favouring  the 
independence  of  the  numerous  states  of  northern  Italy, 
and  partly  in  favouring  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi*,  each  of  which  would  have  been  overborne  and  sup 
pressed  by  an  Italian  sovereign,  but  was  animated  and 
encouraged  by  the  embarrassed  and  inefiectual  struggles 
of  a  German  emperor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  republican  liberty,  though  at 

*  The  empire,  strictly  considered,  com-  account  of  the  connexion  formed  with  the 

prehended,  at  this  time,  only  the  duchy  crown  of  G€nnany,  the  imperial  di^ty 

of  Rome,  the  exarchate  having  been  an-  insensibly  became  confounded  with  tho 

Mxed  to  the  kingdom  of  ItsJy ;  biit|  on  Italian  kingdom. 
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length  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  was  primarily  established  in  its  south- 
em  region,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
mitled  by  the  communications  of  commerce.  Tiie  south- 
ern countries,  favoured  by  their  ambiguous  situation  on 
the  frontier  of  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
by  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  position,  were 
enabled  to  present  instances  of  republican  government, 
while  those  of  the  north  were  yet  comprehended  under 
the  Italian  kingdom  and  the  dominion  of  the  emperor; 
button  the  contrary,  they  sunk  under  the  ascendency  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Naples,  just  about  the  same  time  in 
which  the  imperial  authority  was  ruined  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  these  became  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
free  communities.  Southern  Italy,  accordingly,  dis- 
played the  example  of  liberty)  which  was  imitated  in  the 
north  ;  northern  Italy  however,  the  field  of  contention 
for  the  pontiff  and  the  German  monarch,  was  that  in 
which  the  most  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  of  inde- 
pendence might  be  exerted.  The  latter  region  indeed 
was  the  part  ofthe  peninsula,  in  which  the  principles  of 
transmitted  improvement  had  been  best  protected,  and 
could  therefore  be  best  developed  by  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  freedom,  as  it  was  also  that,  from  which  its 
fruits  could  be  most  directly  communicated  to  the  western 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  whole  of  Italy  had  suffered  so  grievously  from  the 
various  disorders  of  the  period  preceding  the  advance- 
ment of  Otho  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  that  some  interval 
of  tranquillity  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  enabling 
it  to  undergo  new  agitations.  Such  an  interval  was 
accordingly  afforded  by  the  vigorous  government  of  this 

C prince.     His  authority  was  firmly  established  as  far 
e  Tiber,  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  imperial 
ty,  and  was  soon  extended  almost  to  the  extremity 
M2 
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of  Italy*;  and,  as  he  survived  his  elevation  eleven  years, 
a  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  introducing  a  consider- 
able degree  of  order  in  the  place  of  the  confusion,  wliicU 
had  so  long  prevailed.  But  the  main  operation  of  the 
government  of  Otlio  seeins  to  have  consisted  in  imposing 
a  restraint,  which  excit-ed  against  his  successors  tiie 
reaction  of  the  Italian  states,  as,  a  century  afterwards, 
the  predominant  sway  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.  called 
forth  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gre- 
gory Vn.  It  is  probable,  that  in  any  case  a  resistance 
"would  have  been  soon  exerted  against  a  foreign  sove- 
reign; but  the  ordinary  jealousy  of  the  Italians  must 
have  been  inflamed  by  the  experience  of  a  vigorous  and 
efficient  exercise  of  the  imperial  power.  We  accordingly 
find,  that'  even  from  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  Othos 
may  be  discovered  tendencies  towards  the  establishment 
of  independence  in  northern  Italy,  and  its  actual  com- 
mencement may  be  distinctly  marked  at  the  death  of  tlie 
third  prince  of  the  name,  who  was  his  second  successor 
in  liis  united  dignities  of  king  of  Italy  and  emperor. 

The  three  Othos,  all  brave  and  virtuous,  exalted  the 
name,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their  new  terri- 
tories. But  the  second  of  these  princes  was,  during 
eight  of  the  ten  years  of  his  reign,  so  occupied  by  the 
domestic  disturbances  of  Germany,  and  by  a  war  with 
the  king  of  France  for  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine,  that 
an  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  beginning  those 
intrigues,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  termi- 
nated in  the  independence  of  the  states  of  Lonibardy. 
Otlio  III.  being  only  three  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  a  long  minority  ensued  most  favourable  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  then  arising  in  Italy.  In  this  inter- 
val, Cincio  *,  or  Crescentius,  who  had  begun  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Rome  against  the  papacy  in  the  year  974,  was, 


OvoUd'lluIjp,  (offloiil.  ji.  120—123.  *  SJconii  ile  Regng  IkUie, 
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with  the  title  of  consul,  master  of  that  city,  and  held  the 
pontitF  in  such  subjection,  that  the  latter  urgently  soli- 
cited the  German  monarch  to  come  to  his  relief.  Otho 
accordingrly  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  year  99G,  and  two 
years  afterwards  caused  Cresccntius  to  be  put  to  death. 
But  neither  the  death  of  this  demagogue^,  nor  the  suc- 
cessive elections  of  two  pontiffs  attached  to  the  imperial 
interest,  could  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Rome.  New- 
disturbances  arose  in  tliat  city,  and  also  in  others,  which 
already  were  beginning  to  assume  a  republican  govern- 
ment, insomuch  that  Otho  was  obliged  to  undertake  a 
tliird  expedition  into  Italy,  in  which  he  died,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  poison,  received  from  the  widow  of  Crescen- 
tius.  This  prince,  dying  vrithout  issue,  closed  the 
hereditary  succession  of  emperors,  and  left  in  the  com- 
petitions of  an  elective  throne,  a  yet  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  progressive  development  of  Italian 
politics. 

The  death  of  the  last  of  the  Othos,  which  occurred  in 
the  second  year  of  the  eleventh  century,  introduced  an 
^e  rendered  memorable,  as  Muratori  has  remarked*,  by 
a  very  remarkable  revolution  in  the  government  and 
manners  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  struggle 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  destiny  of  this  interesting  country,  to  furnish 
from  its  internal  agitations  that  principle  of  activity, 
which  might  spread  over  the  whole  of  western  Europe 
the  combination  of  a  complicated  policy,  the  industry  of 
mflnnfacturing  ingenuity,  the  elegance  of  the  arts  of 
imagination,  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  antiquity,  and 
the  ambition  of  emulating  the  classic  models  in  a  modern 
language.  The  contentions  of  ancient  Greece  had  dif- 
fused over  the  world  the  first  energies  of  philosopliy, 

*  Blnl.  d'lUlit,  toniB  iii,  p.  149,  &c.  •  A&n^  d'ltaliii,  tonui  vi.  p.  I. 
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literature^  and  the  arts ;  and  those  of  modem  Italy  re-^ 
stored  the  intellectual  and  moral  activitj  of  Europe, 
which  had  been  lost  in  degeneracy  and  barbarism. 

While  Germany  was  distracted  by  the  competition  of 
rival  candidates  for  the  throne  of  that  country^,  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  an  Italian  noble,  Ardoino, 
marquess  of  Ivrea,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of 
Italy.     The  miseries  of  a  resident  tyranny  soon  produced 
a  repetition  of  their  former  eflfect,  and  a  party  was  soon 
collected  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  new  Ger- 
man sovereign  Henry  IL     The  coarseness  of  the  German 
manners   however,    proving   not    less  offensive  to  the 
people  of  Italy  than  the  more  refined  oppression  of  their 
countryman,  the  Italians,  disgusted   and   alienated  by 
both)  were  naturally  impelled  to  seek  in  independence 
the  only  remaining  expedient  of  relief.     At  the  death  of 
Henry,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1024,  that  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  had  been  fostered  in  the  contention  of  the 
rival  princes,  was  unequivocally  manifested,  so  that  the 
emperor  Conrad  ^  who  succeeded  him,  found  himself 
compelled  to  suffer  all  the  states  of  Lombardy  to  wage 
war  without  consulting  him,  and  without  committing 
their  forces  to  the  command  of  any  of  his  officers.     The 
Roman  pontiffs,  always  occupied  in  prosecuting  their 
ancient  plan  of  independence  ^  were  careful  to  foment  all 
the  discontents  of  the  people. 

The  formation  of  the  republics  of  Lombardy  was  im- 
mediately the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  nobility.  That 
order  had  begun  to  be  considerable  ^^  when  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France  aspired  to  the  Italian  crown,  because  the 
kingdom  then  became  visibly  elective,  and  every  election 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  extorting  some  new  conces- 

'  Abr6ff6  Chron^  tome  ii.  pp.  934-«         '  Abr^s^  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  1018. 
936.    RiVoL  d'ltaUe,  tome  iii  p.  163.  ^^  R£?ol.  d'ltalie,  tome  liL,  liv.   ix. 

«  AnnaU  d'ltalU  pmnyl  p.  74,  ch.  11. 
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sion.  Wlien  at  lengtli  Lombardy  became  divided  be- 
tween two  parties,  eacii  having  a  king  at  its  head,  the 
liberty  of  the  great  vassals  was  carried  to  licentiousness, 
it  even  became  a  maxim  of  Italiau  policy,  that  two  kings 
sbuuld  always  be  elected,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
each  to  the  other,  and  thereby  retaining  both  in  a  state 
of  mediocrity  and  weakness ;  and  a  similar  policy  im- 
pelled the  nobles  so  frequently  to  invite  the  kings  of 
Germany  to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  as  they  hoped, 
from  the  long  absences  of  these  monarchs,  still  more 
favourable  occasions  for  enlarging  and  establishing  their 
own  authority.  Two  causes,  ho'wever,  operated  to  reduce 
and  ruin  this  inordinate  power. 

One  of  these  causes  was  a  result  of  the  very  policy, 
by  which  the  nobles  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  au- 
thority, for  the  sovereigns,  whom  they  supported,  in  the 
expectation  of  thereby  finding  an  opportunity  of  aggran- 
dising themselves,  became  lavish  of  the  distinctions  of 
Qobility,  that  they  might  thus  increase  the  number  of 
their  own  adherents.  Marquisates  and  counties  were 
accordingly  multiplied  without  end,  and  the  territories 
attached  to  the  ancient  dignities  were  dismembered 
to  supply  new  dignities  for  the  new  appointments". 
The  feudal  system  of  Italy  was,  however,  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1037  by  an  ordinance  of  the  em- 
peror Conrad  II. ",  which  secured  even  to  rear-vassals 
the  possession  of  tlicir  fiefs,  and  rendered  those  fiefs 
hereditary,  not  only  to  sons,  but  also  to  grandsons  and  to 
Invthera. 


"  It  U  Ine,  that  enn  in  the  nioth  cen. 
farj  6ef*  wvre  nlrenily  hecedilacy,  Imtthn 
CDnlrar;  usage  prrvBiltd  undur  tht  suti^es- 
•m  or  the  Cwloiingiaii  empprurs.— M- 
ti.  d'llalic,  tome  iii.,  liv.  ix,  cU.  1 1. 

"ItntwotdaineJ,  I,  thai  they  should 
Dot  be  dvprired  of  their  &eS*,  except  hy  a 

■       iti,ltbeiip««n;  ftXIwtgiuA- 


■ons  should  succeed  in  failure  of  nDt, 

and  hrotherg  in  failure  of  direct  hein : 
'J,  That  the  lord  should  uut  iJi«natu  a 
6«f  without  the  cunwnt  of  the  tbhoI. 
These  rrgulationi  relutvd  uul;  to  the  fiefi 
of  lta1y^Abr£^  Chron.  de  ?Biit. 
d'AJlemagoB,  gu  PteOU,  tome  i.  p.  187. 
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But  that,  which  principally  worked  the  downfal  of  ihtr 
great  duchies  and  marquisates,  and  weakened  the  sove- 
reign equally  with  his  vassals,  was  the  prodigious  ag- 
grandisement of  the  ecclesiastics '^  Even  after  the 
failure  of  the  French  line  of  kings  of  Italy,  the  donations 
presented  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  were  immense. 
Nor  did  these  donations  increase  the  power  of  the  clergy 
merely  by  the  general  influence  accompanying  wealth 
and  splendour,  but  also  conferred  a  direct  authority  over 
a  multitude  of  peasants,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  which  they  conveyed,  an  authority  confirmed 
by  the  privileges,  which  the  bishops  and  abbots  obtained 
of  the  kings.  The  progressive  increase  of  these  posses- 
sions was  favoured  by  causes  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  for 
they  were  not,  like  the  fiefs  of  the  nobles,  exposed  to 
dismemberment  from  the  competition  of  rival  candidates, 
nor  were  they,  like  them,  liable  to  be  shared  among  the 
children  of  the  last  possessors.  The  clergy  moreover 
advanced  by  the  same  path  to  the  same  object.  Adding 
continually,  by  this  uniformity  of  conduct,  to  the  respect 
naturally  connected  with  their  sacred  functions,  and  to 
the  importance  inseparable  from  their  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  learning  of  the  age,  the  new  privileges,  which 
their  greater  command  of  money  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase of  the  kings,  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  became 
at  length  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  governors,  of  the 
cities,  in  the  place  of  the  counts,  who  before  had  pos- 
sessed the  administration.  This  progress  was  so  rapid, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Ar- 
doino,  an  Italian,  and  Henry  II.  of  Germany  contended 
for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  government  had  become 
properly  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy. 

This  great  power  of  the  clergy,  however,  contained 

>■  mvoL  <f Itftlie,  toma  iij.  ^  17d, 
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■within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  destruction",  and, 
when  it  had  been  instrumental  in  depressing  the  lay 
nobility,  necessarily  yielded  in  its  turn  to  the  ascendency 
of  republican  government.  Their  aggrandisement,  by 
detaching  them  from  their  sacred  functions,  enfeebled 
those  sentiments  of  respect  and  confidence,  which  had 
given  tbem  influence  and  importance ;  and  the  nobles, 
already  jealous  of  their  usurpations,  were  yet  more  exas- 
perated at  seeing  them  bestowing  on  their  relatives  the 
various  offices  of  their  temporal  jurisdictions.  The 
people  and  the  nobles  accordingly  became  united  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  bishops,  which  they  never 
ceased  to  attack,  to  dismember,  and  to  weaken,  and 
which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  they  wholly  annihi- 
lated. 

The  decisive  impulse  of  this  republican  revolution  was 
given  by  the  papacy,  in  its  great  struggle  with  the  impe- 
rial dignity  of  the  German  sovereigns.  This  it  was, 
which  supported  in  every  district  an  independent  party, 
and,  at  length  ruining  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  left 
the  cities  of  Italy  free  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  schemes  of  their  ambition.  The  pretensions 
of  the  papacy  were  first  entirely  developed  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Then  was  first  proposed  to  the  Christian 
world  the  audacious  claim  of  universal  dominion,  not 
merely  in  spiritual,  but  also  in  temporal  concerns ;  and 
80  well  contrived  was  the  agency,  by  which  it  was  main- 
tained, that  even  at  this  day,  after  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  to  require  only  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  displaying  itself  with  all  its  origi- 
nal boldness.     Nor  did  Gregory  VII, "  argue  inconclu- 


"B4toLd-Itfllie,p.l82. 

"  AbrCge  Chroii.,  toma  iU.  jip.  71S, 
716.  Tbi!  abbe  Fleury  hail  lenb-irkii], 
tlut  the  ugumvnl  protei  too  mucb,  fur, 
KcutdiiiB  to  it,  tbeie  ihould  bv  no  othu 


thnn  ecclesiailical  jiuljrtiioTdovernon. — 
Ibid.  Souiiil  lo|;ic  Hoiild  hBvo  taught 
him,  Ibat  the  ari^inRitt,  which  proveitoa 

muc^,  pniTW  noltung. 
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lively  from  spiritual  to  temporal  dominion,  since  the 
iutervsts  of  the  present  life  are  truly  important  only  in 
their  relation  to  a  future  state. 

The  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  been  much 
aus^mented  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  then 
well  prepared  for  the  struggle.  However  insecure  was 
their  domestic  authority  in  Rome,  their  dominion  over 
the  church  was  improved  and  extended  by  various  oc- 
currences, because  their  power  was  founded,  not  on 
human  strength,  but  on  human  opinion.  The  advance- 
ment of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in  the 
year  876,  which  was  effected  by  the  influence  of  the 
pontiff,  was  the  first  remarkable  occasion  of  aggran- 
disement, the  succeeding  pontiffs  having  by  him,  in 
return,  been  authorised  to  receive  consecration  ^^,  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  a  privilege 
retained  until  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Othos.  The 
contentions,  which  arose  in  the  decline  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne,  were  yet  more  auspicious  to  their  ambi- 
tion, and  their  power  accordingly  made  a  continual 
progress.  The  papal  power  was  indeed  repressed  and 
controlled  by  the  ascendency  of  Otho ;  but  this  ascen^ 
dency,  created  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  German 
monarch,  soon  yielded  to  the  embarrassing  relation  of 
the  empire  and  the  papacy,  especially  as  the  pontifis 
had  been  careful  to  provide  a  number  of  pretensions, 
ready  for  every  opportunity  presenting  a  prospect  of 
success.  These  pretensions  were  all  recorded  in  the 
fabricated  decretals  ^^,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  popes 


^*  Monheim*!  Ecdes.  Hist.,  cent.  iz. 
|iart  ii.  ch.  ii. 

^f  TheiKs  wero  first  published  by  Ricnl- 
|))mii,  bishop  of  Mentz,  who  died  in  the 
Year  Hi 4.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that 
ne  bruu);ht  thtfta  flrom  Spain,  since  the 
collection  bears  the  name  of  Isidorus; 
but,  as  various  passa||;ea  have  been  taken 
ttwA  tho  procMdingi  oC  couacil«i  and 


the  writings  of  several  persons,  tnbfe* 
quent  to  his  time,  the  compilation  conld 
not  have  been  the  work  of  Isidorus,  who 
died  in  the  year  636.  Some  part,  indee^ 
of  the  collection  must  have  been  added 
after  the  death  of  Riculphus ;  and  it  ii 
probable,  that  Benedict,  a  deacon  of  ihtt 
chnrch  of  Ments,  who  made  a  coUedioif 
9C0111011S,  bj  tlHOite  oCtlMnonmrof 
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of  the  first  four  centuries,  but  had  really  been  forged 
aod  published  in  the  ninth.  The  human  understanding 
had,  indeed,  even  in  that  age  of  ignorance,  resisted  a 
fiction  so  manifest;  the  pontiffs,  however,  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  credit,  and  at  length  found  in  their 
establishment  an  ample  basis  for  ail  their  usurpations. 

The  power  of  opinion,  great  as  it  was,  might  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  violent  contest,  in  which  the 
papacy  was  engaged,  if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  a 
temporal  auxiliary,  which  was,  however,  seasonably  pro- 
vided in  Matilda,  marchionessof  Tuscany'^,  who  attached 
herself  to  the  see  of  Rome  with  the  ardour  of  a  devotee, 
and  finally  bequeathed  to  it  those  possessions,  which 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  the  patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter.  Animated  against  the  German  court  by  a  sense 
of  private  wrong",  Matilda  appears  to  have  been  also 
actuated  by  a  sincerity  of  zeal,  which  even  exceeded  that 


Kicnlphus,  completed  tliew  decrelals. 
Hinonar,  kTcbbjihoji  of  RheJmt.  with  the 
iVnieh  bish<^,  n.'iiutrjil  Ihem  ai  dustitule 
afudhority.  Tlii!j«eie,haire>«r,Bddpted 
tnd  nuanU-ined  by  (bs  court  at  Rome  to 
dnooDaily,  that  they  one  it  li^i^h  prno 
tifallj  cstabUihed,  though  slways  ques- 
tiood  by  the  leuaed.~Uupiii's  Uiiit.  of 
Bc(kBUticalWiileis,Tali.p.583.  Dubl, 
iraa.  ItwupretenOed  that  they  hndbvua 
BMfWijd  bj  the  pope*  pracedinf;  the  year 
Sn.— Bnt.des  Al!einBndB,piir  Schmidt, 
tonia  ii-  r-  249.  Lic^^e,  1784,  etc 

"  Be>tnee,the  mother  of  Matilda, was 
ittCBtied  Inm  the  royal  family  of  Fiance. 
A>  maitied  Bonifare,  duke  and  maniupM 
ef  Tiucaur,  probably  ia  the  year  103G. 
BomJaee  died  ia  the  year  1052,  ami  at 
lb  cloH  of  the  follawinf;  year  BeatricB 
mMTieil  GcnUrey,  duke  afLorruue,  who 
litiicd  into  Italy  in  teKntmont  oratrmiif; 
wAnd  (com  the  emperor,  and  died  there 
U  Um  eod  of  the  year  lOeS.  He  had, 
bowcier,  been  but  administrator  and  co- 
ngnt  o!  the  eitatcs  of  Buatricc.  ai  wan 
alw  tua  i«in  Gudfivy,  who  manieil  her 
dMBfatn  Matilda.  Beatrice  Bad  the 
fadibutd  of  Matilda  both  died  in  Ihe  year 
Ion,  M>  that  Matilda  remained  lote  pos- 

nnt  of  Uie  eaUtet  of  kct  bouly,    la 


Iha  year  1077,  slie  made  a  donalioa  of 
them  Id  Ihe  we  of  Rome,  and  ihe  died  ia 
the  year  1115.  Ber  Ualiaa  possenjona 
comprehended  the  whole  uf  Tuscany  and 
apart  of  Lombordy.  The  emperor,  to 
whom  her  fiefl  deTolircd,  claimed  tba 
whole,  uod  long  continued  to  poUKBS  iL 
At  lenglh,  in  the  year  1200,  agreeably  to 
a  irill  of  the  emperor  Ueory  Vl.,  found 
ader  a  victory  gmned  by  the  pope  and  bia 
Blli«B  orer  tlie  maiquesi  of  Ancoaa,  the 
Roman  lee  ubtaioiid  poaieasion  of  conai- 
derable  demesoes.  The  will  directed  that 
the  marqueii  should  receiTe  from  the 
popa  the  ineeBtiture  of  Ihe  duchy  ufRa. 
venna,  of  the  moniuiiiate  of  Aqcodo,  uf 
the  county  afBerttuDso,  and  of  Argelata 
and  Meduino,  in  the  Bologneae;  and 
that  MonleliBscone,  with  all  the  country 
from  Monte-Paile  Co  Cepetsno,  ihould  be 

Siiea  to  Ihe  pope.  Ilmual  beundentood, 
iB-t  Matilda,  banoc  granted  her  po><c»- 
■iuns  to  Ihe  <ee  of  Rome,  received  tbem 
arain  by  in*e>titure. — Abr^gS  Cbron., 
tome  Iv.  p.  119S,  etc.  and  1278,  etc. 

'"  At  Ihe  death  of  dulte  Godfrey,  Honiy 
IV.  had  taken  piissasaion  of  the  duchy  m 
Spoleto  and  the  marquisatu  of  Fenara. — 
Ibid.,  tume  iii.  p.  SOS. 
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of  thepontitf,  whose  cause  she  had  embraced^' 
this  the  only  temporal  support,  which  the  Roman  see 
received  in  this  trying  emergency.  The  sovereignty 
formed  about  this  time  by  the  Normans,  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy,  though  at  first  regarded  by  that  see 
with  apprehension  and  alienation,  was  soon  discovered 
to  ofifer  a  useful  asylum  against  the  fury  of  the  emperor, 
and,  in  the  exchange  of  ecclesiastical  for  secular  pro- 
tection, was  even  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  rank  of  a 
feudal  dependency  of  the  papacy". 

The  Italians,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II., 
which  happened  in  the  year  1024,  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  German  sovereignty  ;  but,  hav- 
ing failed  in  two  attempts  to  induce  a  French  prince  to 
accept  a  dignity  so  precarious  and  unsatisfactory-'*,  they 
at  length,  after  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  acquiesced 
in  the  advancement  of  Conrad  II.,  who  had  been  recently 
elected  king  of  Germany.  Though  the  reign  of  this 
emperor  lasted  twelve  years,  the  wars,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  wage  in  Germany  and  France,  did  not  suffer 
him  to  pass  much  of  that  time  in  Italy.  The  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  or  the  year  1035,  was,  accordingly,  the 
epoch  of  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  of  Italy  against 
the  lords^.  Destitute  of  the  protection  of  their  sovereign, 
the  rear-vassals  of  Milan  declared  that  they  would  seek, 
in  their  own  courage,  protection  against  the  oppression 
of  their  lords,  who  had  generally  exacted  services  be* 


"When  WemeT.UahoporStmbuigh, 

.who  had  heen  died  to  Rome  an  a  charge 
of  limoDy,   knil  had  iKen   already    pn- 

CWd  Tur  his  oScuWy  paueiJ  through 
tenitories  or  MulUda  and  ber  mother 
Beatrice,  they  eiuavd  him  to  be  smalcd, 
though  Gregory  hod  adiuilled  tiim  to 

SnilcDCc.  aud  bad  then  wnt  him  to  Mi- 
it  indthey  com|dniiiedto  6nguty,iiDt 
only  that  hi!  had  alwlved  Wernci  with 
too  much  rwility,  but  alto  that  he  liad 
relaxed  much  tif  hlaformct  KVeiilyiabia 


conduct  towards  the  biahopi  of  Lsn 
— Abregf  Chrou.,  p.  633. 

"  Id  the  year  lt)34,  thl  RoraMl  ^ 
titr,  Leo  IX.,  who  had  bven  made  ■  iiri- 
aoncr  by  these  Nonnaos,  condudeil  Infa 
agteeuifut. — Ibid,,  \>.  209. 

**  Tile  cronn  uliha  empire  was  £nt 
cffervd  lu  Rtibert,  kiug  of  Frauce,  for 
himseirorhisiDn,  au'.l  thea.  in  the  like 
manner,  lo  thedukeorAquitaiae. — Ibid-, 
tomBii.  p.  1022—1024. 

*  Ibid.,  tome  iii.  p.  4S. 
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yond  the  duties  of  their  fiefs ;  and  their  bold  example 
ms  a  signal  of  resistance  to  all  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
Italy. 

Conrad  II.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Germany 
by  his  son,  Henry  III.,  who  was  detained  six  years  in 
that  country,  before  he  could  visit  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  crown  of  the  empire.  These  protracted 
absences  appear  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Italians, 
Henry  having  been  not  only  admitted  to  the  imperial 
dignity  without  opposition,  but  even  permitted  to  act 
whh  authority  before  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation. 
He  was  favoured  indeed  by  the  deplorable  situation  of 
the  Roman  see",  at  that  time  reduced  to  extreme  indi- 
gence by  the  depredations,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed, 
and  degraded  by  the  competitions  of  three  rival  pontiffs, 
all  pronounced  by  a  council  to  have  been  simoniacal 
intruders.  In  such  circumstances,  even  before  his  coro- 
nation, Henry  convened  the  council^,  by  which  the  com- 
petitors were  deposed  ;  be  then  procured  the  election  of 
a  German  bishop,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  11. ; 
and  he  was  immediately  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  new 
pontifT  of  his  own  creation.  A  council  was  soon  after- 
wards assembled,  which  rendered  the  appointment  of 
future  pontiffs  wholly  dependent  on  the  emperors^; 
and  Henry  was  able  to  render  this  regulation  operative 
in  three  successive  instances^,  in  each  of  which  a  Ger- 
man prelate  was  advanced  to  the  papacy. 

This  predominant  sway  of  the  German  monarch  was 
however  a  forced  state  of  things,  serving  only  to  prepare 
the  occasion  of  the  violent  contention,  which  soon  arose 
betweeu  the  papal  and  the  imperial  power.     The  spring 

**   Aiinali  d'ltalio,  Imn.  vi.  pp.   135,  prerailcd  among  Ihe  IlamaDB,  of  sclliii;; 

la.  their  BuBraEB*  in  the  |iiil«l  i-llldiom.— 

"  AlirfC*  ChroD,lume  iii.  p.  120—122.  lUiil.,  p.  ti'l. 

"  lUa.,p.  VH.     llw  DllEged  occiukiii  "  l>i  the  inMancca    oC  Diinalui   II., 

DtihuUcercc  wuthu  practice;  which  bad  tit-o  UC.|aail  Victor  11. 
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was,  by  special  circumstances,  strongly  compressed,  so 
that  it  recoiled  with  more  expansive  energy,  as  soon  as 
that  compression  had  been  removed,  and  it  was  removed 
in  circumstances  most  fitted  to  allow  its  entire  effect  to 
the  re-action,  the  premature  death  of  the  emperor  being 
succeeded  by  the  long  minority  of  his  son. 

The  following  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  the  memorable 
period  of  the  struggle  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  au^ 
thorities,  which  was  waged,  indeed,  in  every  state  of  west-, 
ern  Europe,  but  was  more  particularly  directed  against 
the  German  emperors,  because  they  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  German  government 
too,  in  which  the  crown,  with  great  apparent  dignity, 
had  little  real  power,  and  the  formidable  principality  of 
Saxony  was  opposed  to  the  sovereign^,  was,  more  than 
any  other,  capable  of  being  shaken  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  papacy.  In  the  contest  with  these  princes  therefore 
was  chiefly  manifested,  for  the  instruction  of  the  world 
and  of  posterity,  how  far  the  claim  of  ecclesiastical  do-* 
minion  may  be  carried,  when  the  human  mind  has  once 
permitted  itself  to  be  subdued. 

Henry  IV.,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  scarcely  six 
years  old ;  along  minority,  therefore,  began  his  reign  over 
his  Italian  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  been  crowned  king 
conjointly  with  his  father,  and  afforded  a  most  advan^ 
tageous  opportunity  for  preparing  the  aggressions,  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  encountered.  Muratori^  has 
accordingly  noticed  this  minority,  as  the  very  crisis  of 
the  most  horrible  convulsions  both  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
but  particularly  of  a  revolution,  which  changed  by  de- 
grees the  entire  face  of  the  former  country.     Nor  was 

*^  The  reTolt  of  the  Sazoni  originated  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year 

from  the  change  of  the  reigning  family  1056,  tempted  the  first  efforts  of  lebelfiom 

of  Germany,  the  Saxon  dynasty  having  .—Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  202. 

ended  in  the  year  1024  with  the  reign  of  ^  Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo  vi.  p.  176. 
Bearj  II.   The  minonty  of  Bsarj  IV^ 
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the  opportunity  confined  to  the  weakness  generally  at- 
tending a  minority,  for  in  the  second  year  of  it  began 
those  domestic  dissensions  of  Germany,  which,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  were  matured  by  the  papal  influence 
into  the  alarming  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  and  constituted 
an  effectual  diversion  of  the  power  of  the  emperor. 

Gregory  VII.,  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who  maintained 
this  desperate  conflict,  was  a  champion  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  wage  the  battle  of  the  Roman  see.  Unim- 
peachable in  his  morals,  for  the  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies do  not  appear  to  have  deserved  any  serious  regard" ; 
respectable  for  his  literary  attainments,  though  not  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  a  professed  scholar  ;  and  insen- 
sible to  all  the  privations  and  suflerings,  to  which,  in  his 
great  struggle,  he  became  exposed;  he  seems  to  liavc 
been  sincerely  persuaded,  that  his  insatiable  thirst  of 
dominion  was  the  genuine  dictate  of  religious  zeal,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  contradiction  to  his 
own  express  declaration,  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
and  even  paramount  to  all  other  kingdoms.  So  entirely 
was  the  soid  of  Gregory  engrossed  by  a  persuasion  of 
the  justness  of  his  views^',  that  he  boldly  ventured  to  de- 
Donnce  present  prosperity  and  adversity^  as  the  sanctions 


"  A  turtorr  ef  the  life  of  Gngary  VII. 
n*  produced  in  a  council  useml^ed  at 
Wonm,!^  Henr;,  intbeyeai  1D7S  j  and 
OB  acenunt  of  the  heinona  rrimei  SKribed 
to  him  iu  it,  his  election  was  detbreil 
foiil.— Abtt^  ChcDU.,  taaiB  Hi.  p.  nSS. 
■Ic  No  eredii,  howEiet,  is  givKU  to  thu 
BMnhoe. — lbii,et  Bist.  deiPapeSilume 
iL  p.  47 1,  472.  The  leadiiiK  aceuiatiua 
b  ■  ehV)^  of  du^cbI  practical. 

"  In   a  letlei   addtisied  to  the  aieh- 


JKbred  hi*  inlenliun  of  Mn'ling  Ivgalei 
into  Ocmuay,  and  denuunced  Bi^iDiit 
Mum.  who  ititmid  Ksiat  theu  Bullioril;, 
tlat  bo  bound  (bem  hj  thu  epastoUc 
pn^OBt  cnlyutottwwul,  butalaDH 


^ 


to  Ihe  bodf ,  and  u  to  all  the  pnMjteritf 
of  thi»  Life,  and  that  he  tout  victory  from 
ttiuir  arroi.  And  among  the  ordtnuncec 
of  a  founcil,  cutiitnvd  at  Rome  in  the 
Teai  lOUU,  he  auptiliciLlcd  the  apo&llvi 
Pelei  and  Paul,  that  they  would  make 
all  Ibe  WDild  perceive,  that  if  thcj  were 
able  lo  biod  and  loou  in  heaven,  thejr 
could  on  earth  give  to,  and  talui  away 
ftom  UBch,  according  lo  hia  merits,  em. 
pin»,  kingdom!,  ^dpalitii.-i,  iluchiei, 
mniiiuintee,  cauntiea,iindthB  (losseuioni 
of  ail  men. — Abr6g£  Chnm.,  lumit  iii. 
p.  752-779. 

*  In  a  uimion,  he  eipmsly  promised 
a  victory  to  Kodolph,  the  rival  of  lUnt)', 
and,  at  the  same  time,  predicted  (he  death 
of  Ueorr,    The  Ultei  pait  of  hi*  uafoi* 
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of  his  government,  a  denunciation,   in  one  remarkable 
instance,  most  unequivocally  falsified. 

As  the  means  of  maintaining  this  struggle  for  domi- 
nion, he  laboured  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy^, 
and  the    belief  of  trans ubstantiation".      These  indeed 


tuo&te  prophecies  he  eiplunpd  away  by 
raH-niDg  it  to  the  soul  of  that  piince. — 
Ilisl.  da  Fapes,  tomti  ii.  p.  <I75. 


Thi'  Silt  Ngul&tiDn  □ 

Mdiliacy  of  the  cle((fy,  app 

of  the  cmincil  of  Aniryni. 


ot  the  eclilucy  oi 
the 


CDQveaed  lUiout  the  year  308,  when  it  wu 
ordauied,  that  those  deocoQE,  who  hud 
not  at  their  ordination  declared  a  with  of 
morrjriat;,  thould  be  let  abide  from  thvir 
miaiEtry,  if  they  ahwild  aClervardsen^ge 

pr  CoraDiam,  p. 42.  Sahnaaticic,  ISA). 
At  the  council  of  NeoeiEsarea,  eaniened 
a  little  befoce  that  at  Nice,  it  was  di:ter- 
mined  that,  if  a  priest  should  marry,  he 
Bhould  be  deprived  of  his  raok,  but  tboie 
vtio  were  alrL'ody'  morrieil,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  wivea,  unless  coavicteil  of 
adultery.— Ibid.,  p.  49,  50.  That  the 
clergy  shuuld  separate  front  their  wiien, 
no*  tint  proposed  at  the  council  of  Nice, 
atnemblcd  in  the  year  335,  but,  bring 
streiiuoiuly    reusteil   by  FaphnutiuH,   a 

bimsclf  nnniarried,  and  dislia^puislied  for 
cbaijtity,  the  measure  was  rejected. — So- 
cmtis  Hilt.  Ecda.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xt.  Popu 
Syricul,  in  the  year  3S5,  issued  a  dccfa- 
Tatiun,  by  which  it  was  earnestly  recom- 
rneniled. — ^Carranin,  p.  125.  In  ihe  bo- 
ftinning  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  at- 
lackeil,  with  other  superstitioai,  by  Vigi- 
lantiua,  who  was,  however,  overpowered 
by  Jerome. — Uosh.,  cent.  v.  jiartii.ch. 
ill.  The  eihortation  of  Syiicus  vax, 
about  the  year  4U5,  converted  hy  Inno- 
cent I.  into  a  peiemplory  order. — Car- 
ntuio.  p.  160.  lint  though  many  cuun- 
cils  added  their  authority  to  that  of  the 
papacy,  the  celibacy  of  the  elerj^y  seenw 
to  have  been  first  effectually  enforced  by 
Gregory  VII.,  in  the  eleventh  ccniurj. 
Id  the  Greek  church,  a  council  was  a>- 
emblediuthe  yei 
clergy  in  genenj 
marrying,  and  the  tnshops  were 

rreil  to  separate  from  ihoir  wiies,   but 
inferior  clergy  were  permitted  tu  live 

with  ilw  wires,  wbom  tbey  bad  incriously 


''  This  doctrine  waJ  first  propos«d  in 
the  year  831,  by  Pascasius  Badbert,  a 
munk,  and  afterwards  abbot,  of  Corhej. 
In  the  year  8-15  an  improved  edilioD  of 
his  treatise,  which  was  presented  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  gave  occasion  to  a 
violent  controversy,  Charles  having  di> 
reeled  that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Liord's  supper  should  be  pit- 
pared  by  Bertramti,  oi  Ratiumn,  and  by 
Johannes  Scoliis,  whose  statement*  were 
odvorse  to  the  uotion  of  Radbert.— Horii. 
cent.  11.  part  ii.  cl 
bett,  however,  on  I, 

little  in  the  progress  of  absurdity.  '' 
doctrine  possessed  recommendatiani  too 
powerful  to  be  neglected,  of  importance 
to  the  clergy,  and  of  wunder  tu  the  lally; 
and  accordingly,  when  Berengcr  of  Tours 
began,  tuwarui  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  Bet- 
Iramo  and  Scolus,  he  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  repealed  retractations,  the  last 
proceeding  bemg  that  ot  Gregory  VII. 
adeed,  questionable,  wbethci  Gie- 


gory 


did  not 


agree  with  hiuiin  hii  pri- 


vate opinioii,  norwas  the  doctrine  of  tnn- 
substantiation  deckied  to  be  Out  oltha 
church,  or  even  the  name  adopted,  bcTBiv 
the  year  12ia.— Ibid.,  cent.  xi.  pait  a, 
eh.  iii.  sect.  13.  etc.,  and  cent.  niLparlii. 
ch.  iii.  sect.  2.  Whether  this  doctrine 
wasalso  maintained  by  the  Greek  church 
liecame,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  senn- 
teenth  century,  the  subject  of  a  vehement 
controversy,  which  arose  iu  France  from 
another  between  the  Roman  cntholics  and 
protestanlB.  coiicemiac  the  antiquity  of 
the  faith  of  Rome.  Mosheim  seems  dis- 
IKned  to  admit,  that  a  certain  va^ue  and 
obscure  nulioii  of  this  kind  did  prevail  iu 
several  of  the  Greek  churches,  dntine 
many  ages ;  and  it  appears  that,  thoncn 
the  term  tuTtunttn,  which  corrc^ioaas 
to  the  Latin  term  (nwni&iIanriatM,  vrai 
nut  anciently  used  in  the  Greek  church, 
yet  /UTwCtXn  and  /iirsmi^iMic  were 
used,  though,  as  is  allied,  only  in  a  du9> 
taphorical  application. — Monumeiu  Au- 
ttienlittiies  de  la  Kebgion  d«  Oroct,  tfc, 
par  J.  Ajwon.  Haje,  1708,  _  It  b  IT 
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were  the  true  engines  of  the  papal  frroatness.  If  he  could 
tear  the  clergy  from  the  social  ties  of  life,  he  was  sure  tofind 
them  willing  agents  of  his  ambition,  for  the  human  mind 
must  create  for  itself  an  interest  of  some  kind  or  other  ; 
and  if  he  could  subdue  the  understanding  to  the  admission 
of  the  great  priest-exalting  doctrine,  he  was  sure  to  find 
the  laity  prompt  in  acknowledging  his  pretensions.  His 
plan,  therefore,  though  he  died  in  exile^,  was,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  successful.  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  iudeed,  could  not  be  fully  established  before 
the  last  age  of  the  ignorance  of  Europe,  of  which  it  was 
the  genuine  production  ;  but  he  did  succeed  in  enforcing 
celibacy^,  and  if  the  claim  of  supremacy  was  afterwards 
compromised,  it  had,  at  least,  shaken  the  Germau  go- 
vernment to  its  foundation,  and  wrested  from  it  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy. 

Nor  were  the  plans  of  this  extraordinary  man  limited  to 
the  government,  with  which  his  sec  was  connected,  or  to 
those  two  principal  engines  of  his  ambition,  bat  also  com- 
prehended almost  every  state  in  Europe,  and  every  expe- 
dient of  authority.  France,  England,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Russia.  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Sardinia",  all  received 
dunands  of  obedience  from  the  see  of  Rome,  though 


WiK  &■* )» the  coundl  of  Florence,  con- 
tnadtntbe  ycoi  1-139,  thiBdudrinu  was 
•W  of  dw  five  articles,  which  were  the 
W^jnrti  of  ctmtiuvcnjf  with  thu  Gimka, 
wk»  •  «un  utlnnpt  was  madu  to  eHect 
a  oniaa  of  tlie  two  churchea.  The  othvn 
wm>  lln  proeeuian  uf  Ihu  Holy  Spiiit 
ban  tba  Soo,  equally  aa  from  thu  FathHi ; 
pargUwj ;  the  lunremocy  of  the  pope, 
Htl  Itae  me  of  unfeBveual  bread  ia  the 

"  Ai  Silemo.  whithei  he  hud  reliied 
lot  llw  nculection  uf  Uobeit  duke  of 
ft-Ua. 

"  Barle  has  renurLnl  fart.  Gregoiy 
VIL)  that  the  popes  hare  found  it  incum- 
pnbtjr  mote  difficult  tu  brin,;  the  cler^ 
DflbcBMtherii  cauatiWB  undei  the  law  of 
MlibMy,  thui  Uiose  of  the  south.    He 

VOL.  1. 


expLjuiii  this  diffarence  by  supposing  that 
thu  nurthern  clergy  were  oioro  attaeheil 
to  mBniage,  as  beiug  more  chsstc.  Per- 
hapa  tlie  truii  ■alutiaa  nay  be  found  ia 
thu  cODuderatioii,  that  mouoilic  celibacy 
was  thu  product  uf  a  SDuthera  reeiao. 
II  swms  that  a  warm  climate  lenilt  to 
proiluce  a  iiiyslical  nbstracliaa  of  mind, 
OS  well  as  to  inflame  tbe  sensual  Bppi:tile, 
and  thus  to  CDunteracI,  in  lume  degree, 
by  afKKline  the  imaginalion,  the  mii- 
chievDua  eflucts  which  it  may  produce,  as 
it  aiili  upon  thu  corporeal  liamc  ;  a.  cuii- 
ous  instance  of  naoral  compeaaation. 

"  Hiirt.  dcs  P»iws,  tome  ii.  p.  479 
William  the  Coni^ueioi  appears  to  havo 
reaiated  with  rnoat  firmuew,  lliouf;h  ha 
conseuteil  to  pay  the  c«atiilutioD  naoied 
Patr'M  pauc, 

N 
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with  very  various  success.  The  great  enterprise  of  the 
crusades,  that  triumph  of  superstitious  zeal,  appears  to 
have  been  projected  by  Gregory  VII.  ^,  twenty-two  year& 
before  it  was  actually  undertaken ;  aiid  by  this  pontiff 
was  issued  the  first  of  those  prohibitions  of  performiag 
the  service  of  the  church  in  the  language  understood  by 
the  people,  which  were  so  effectual  to  ensure  their  ignot 
ranee  and  submission^.  His  papacy,  which  wa3  begup 
in  the  year  1073,  and  ended  in  the  year  1086,  was, 
therefore,  the  important  period,  in  which  the  see  of  Home 
put  forth  its  energies;  and  so  well  devised  were  the 
maxims^,  by  which  his  conduct  was  regulated,  that  an 
o0ice  corresponding  to  them  was  introduced  into  the 
churches  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  *S  and  was  published  for  the  general  use  of  the 
church  by  the  order  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  began  his 
pontificate  in  the  year  1724. 

Hildebrand  did  not  enter  upon  his  pontificate  without 
a  series  of  precursors^,  beginning  in  the  year  1048, 
each  of  whom  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  his 
counsels ;  and  twenty-five  years  *^  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  own  pontificate,  he  suggested  the  measun? 
of  re-electing  at  Rome  a  pope  already  elected  at  Worms. 
Henry  IV.  was  indeed  permitted,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  to  choose  for  the  papacy  the  pontiff,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  II. ;  but  this  very  pontiff 
signalized  the  commencement  of  his  papacy  by  a  decree 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  declaration  of  hostility 


"  Abr^g^  Chron.,  tome  iii.  p.  6 14,  etc 
*  This  prohibition  was  issued  to  the 
Bohemians. — Hist  des  Papes,  tome  ii, 
pp.  476,  477. 

^  These  maiums  are  comprehended  in 
twenty-seven  sentences,  which  Mosheim 
considered  as  fairly  representing  his 
principles,  though  they  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  extracted  fiN>m  his  epistles  by 
pome  mean  author.— Ecdes,  mt,  omt 


xi.  part  ii.  ch.  iL  Th^  may  be  a^ea  ai 
the  Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  ii.  p.  482, 

*^  Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  iL  p.  491. 

^  He  seems  to  have  influenced  tlie 
conduct  of  the  papal  government,  fitom 
the  year  1 048  to  his  own  election  in  the 
year  1073,  in  which  time  eight  pontiA  su^ 
ceeded.—Annalid' Italic,  tomo  vi.  p.  20S. 

^  Leo  1X«— Hi9t.  dw  Papei^  traM  % 
Pf  338, 
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between  the  church  and  the  empire.  This  decree" 
enjoined  that,  when  the  papal  see  should  be  vacant, 
the  cardinal-bishops  should  secretly  deliberate  on  the 
choice  of  a  pontiflF,  who  should  afterwards  be  proposed 
for  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  tlie  clergy,  and  of  the 
people;  and  that  so  long  as  proper  candidates  could  be 
found  among  the  clergy  of  Home,  they  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  foreign  churches.  A  clause  was 
annexed,  reserving  the  rights  conceded  to  Henry  IV., 
but  intimating  that  those  rights  were  confined  to  his 
own  person,  as  derived  from  a  particular  concession.  The 
death  of  Nicholas  occurring  soon  afterwards,  Henry 
named  to  the  papacy  the  bishop  of  Parma,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Honorius  II. ;  but  the  new  party,  animated 
by  Hildcbrand,  elected  another  pontiff,  who  adopted  the 
Danie  of  Alexander  II.  The  latter,  who  survived  hia 
rival,  was  succeeded  by  Hildebraud,  who  took  the  name 
of  Gregory  VH. 

Hildebrand,  though  he  had  recently  instigated  the 
election  of  a  pope  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  nomina- 
tion, was  careful*  to  procure  for  himself  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor,  probably  because  he  feared  that  the 
want  of  it  might  be  alleged  to  invalidate  the  daring 
Dieasures,  which  he  meditated.  When  this  had  been 
obtained,  he  at  once  ceased  to  dissemble,  and  boldly 
manifested  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  **,  of  with- 
drawing the  clergy  from  the  authority  of  secular  princes, 
of  rendering  the  empire  in  particular  dependent  on  the 
See  of  Rome,  of  subjecting  all  governraenla  in  general 
to  the  priesthood,  and  of  establishing  at  Rome*  a  per- 


L 


90. 

"niij,  p.  s  " 


b«fpD  to  cUim  cveD  brfon  bii  en 
tiuiL— Abri^  Chioa.,  tume  iii.  p.  6&G. 

■'    As  the   pope  mnJDtaincd   tlml  no 
luiihup   could   be   runfinirnliy    iLppointei] 
excejil  bv  hli  uithonty,  tliia  wu  a  Miug. 
^  Km  hu  own  (loirei. — Uod.,  f,  4C0| 
N  2 
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petual  synod  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  m 
Europe, 

The  immediate  subject  of  contention  with  Henry  IV. 
was  the  famous  question  of  investitures,  or  of  the  power 
exercised  by  secular  princes  of  admitting  the  superior 
clergy  to  the  temporal  possessions  annexed  to  their 
benefices.  All  such  investitures  were,  for  the  first 
time*",  in  the  year  1075,  condemned  by  Gregory  as 
simoniacal ;  and  Henry  was  required  to  vindicate  his 
conduct  at  Rome  before  a  council  assembled  by  the 
pope.  The  requisition  was  treated  with  contempt,  and 
in  two  national  synods  *^  the  one  convened  at  Worms, 
the  other  at  Pavia,  Gregory  was  declared  to  have 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  see,  for  having  presumed 
to  constitute  himself  the  judge  of  his  sovereign,  and  also 
for  various  other  offences,  Gregory,  not  intimidated 
by  this  bold  proceeding,  hurled  against  Henry  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  not  content  with  this 
most  extraordinary,  and  almost  unprecedented  measure*", 
he  proceeded  ^'  to  the  confessedly  unexampled  extrava- 
gance of  deposing  the  emperor  from  his  governments  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  exhorting  the  princes  of  the 
former  country  to  elect  another  sovereign*^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the    papal  see.     In  this  great  struggle  the 


*"  AnnftU  d'ltalk,  tamo  ti.  p.  241 . 

**  A»  the  father  of  Henry  I V.  hud  dis- 
poied  of  Ihrcu  po[ies,  he  mi|rht  naturally 
i!i|>cct  to  dispose  of  one — Schmidt,  tooiB 
iii.  p.  89. 

"  Ambrose  had  publitly  represented  (o 
TheodDsiuii,  that,  bciag  guilty  uf  innocent 
blood,  he  could  nut  bu  admitted  iolo  the 
aanctuAiy,  noT  paiticlnate  the  saaanients 
of  the  church,  until  he  «hauld  have  per- 
fomed  penanro  far  his  sin ;  but  he  did 
not  excommunicate  the  priucs  by  a  judi- 
cial sealence.  Augnstine  had  eiea  de- 
clared, thai  it  woa  Dot  expedient  that 
princes  should  be  eiconununicaled.-Alicf- 
gi  Chtgu.,  totne  iii.  pp.  714,  71S.  Gre- 
gory Vi  bawvttc,  ii  »ud  to  have  sxeom- 


municaled  Kobeit  ]uag  of  Fran^  br  hi* 
marriagB  with  his  kinswoman  Bertha,  for 
which  he  had  not  procured  a  diipeiua- 
tion.— Uenault,  tol.  i.  p.  112. 

"  This  sentence  was  issued  id  the  feu 
1076.  Two  years  befuru,  he  had,  indeed 
issued  a  conditional  lenlence  of  the  aaino 
kind  ogoinft  Pliilip  I.  of  Franca,  but  it 
was  diaregarded  by  that  prince,  and  wax 
followed  Iiy  no  consequences,  Abr£gG 
Cbron.  tome  iii.  p.  628, 

"  He  directed  that  they  should  report 
to  hint  the  perwu,  whom  they  should 
choasH,  and  big  character,  that  hernial 
conRrm  the  election,  so  that  it  mighlln 
executed  with  apoitolic  iuthoiity, — ItnL 
p.  718.  
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imperial  dignity  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  Rome. 
Henry,  when  he  had  submitted  to  the  most  abject  humi- 
liations *'\  and  experienced  all  the  disturbance,  which 
the  papal  intrigues  could  excite  against  his  authority, 
sunk  at  last  under  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  and  abdicated 
the  empire. 

The  contest  did  not  end  witli  the  ruin  of  Henry  IV., 
for,  though  his  son  Henry  V.  had  availed  himself  of  the 
power  of  the  church  to  expel  him  from  the  throne,  yet, 
when  he  was  himself  seated  on  it,  he  adopted  the  same 
sentiments,  and  maintained  the  same  resistance  to  the 
pretensions  of  Rome.  At  length,  in  the  year  1122,  it 
was  compromised  by  the  concordat  of  pope  Calixtus  11 ". 
By  this  convention  the  emperor  renounced  the  power  of 
nominating  to  benefices,  re-establishing  the  ancient  form 
of  canonical  elections ;  and  the  pope  on  his  part  con- 
sented, that  these  elections  should  be  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  who  should  have  the  right 
of  deciding  in  doubtful  cases ;  that,  instead  of  the 
ancient  form  of  investiture  by  the  cross  and  ring, 
bishops,  and  all  other  beneficiaries  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  emperor,  should  be  invested  with  their  tem- 
poralities by  the  sceptre  ;  and  that  all  such  beneficiaries 
should  be  obliged  to  render  to  the  emperor  all  the 
services  connected  with  their  fiefs.  Schmidt,  in  his 
history  of  Germany,  has  made  an  observation  in  regard 
%o  the  elections  stipulated  by  this  concordat,  which 
exhibits  a  remarkable  example  of  human  blindness. 
We  may  easily  suppose,  says  the  historian**,  that 
Charles  V.  would  not  have  named  to  bishoprics  persons 
Baintaining   a  doctrine  proscribed  by  his  edicts;    but 


day*  he  remained      pnaence  of  the  pontiff, — Ibid.,  p.  727, 
iK;dtothe»i     '  «...-.       .«"..  <..... 


L 


dtec.bvtfooled,  cK]<owdtathe  wverity  >*  Ibid.  p.  1093, 1U'J4. 

aC  u  inclniieut  wiolcr.  ind  without  aaii-         '*   Hilt,  d«>  AUemimd*,  tome 
,  mutiiig  to  bu  adoutted  to  the      272. 
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this  pontiff,  in  his  struggle  for  power,  had  estabUehed 
elections  of  the  bishops,  which,  at  tlie  expiration  of  four 
cehturies,  afforded  opportunitiea  for  introducing  Into  the 
higher  stations  of  the  church  of  Germany  the  prose- 
lytes of  a  reformation,  which  effectually  reduced  the 
dominion  of  the  papacy. 

The  troubles  excited  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  long 
reign  of  Henry  IV.**^,  presented  an  occasion,  of  which 
many  cities  of  Lombardy*'  eagerly  availed  themselves 
for  asserting  their  independence.  Milan,  since  the  time 
of  Cliarlemagne  *"  the  first  of  these  cities,  was  their  leader 
in  this  revolution.  Naturally  jealous  of  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Pavia,  the  capital  of  that  country  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards,  and  rendered  yet  more  adverse 
by  the  contention  for  the  crown  of  Italy,  between 
Henry  II.  of  Germany  and  an  Italian  prince,  in  which 
they  had  attached  themselves  to  opposite  parties,  it  had 
already  waged  war  with  its  rival,  as  if  it  had  been 
wholly  free  from  the  control  of  a  superior  authority, 
and,  though  it  continued  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  emperor,  had  at  length  adopted  a  republican 
form  of  interior  administration,  in  which  it  was  followed 
by  many  other  cities.  The  very  name  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  indeed  was  suppressed  in  the  year  109U^,  when 


Be»tHl  the  impi^i&l  dipraily  DIlLj  IwtfDty 
two  jTEars,  hanug  oblaiueil  it  from  Gui- 
bert  the  auli-pauo,  whom  he  hail  cauied 
to  be  elederl,  wtien  ho  had  diitEU  Gti^- 
gorj  VII.  rrom  Katne. — Abrif{£  ChrDU,, 
tame  UL  p.  819. 

••  Annali  d'ltalia,  tumo  ri.  pp.  353, 
3S4. 

°*  Rival. d'Italie,li       ~ 

Abrigt  Chnm.,  tomi 
d'ltaHa,  ubi  nipn. 

*  Abrf(5*  Chnin.,  tome  iii.  p.  877. 
Sigoniiu  tuu  repniseiilwl  the  kinedom  of 
Italy  B!i  fonnilly  ttTminntud  in  IJie  year 
1286,  whea  the  vrnpecor  wtld  liii  renuun- 


ing  prvteanoDi.  But  Mur 
his  aiitharity,  u  not  EufBciiuilly  rtn- 
cient,  aod  even  conudeu  (his  puaoge  u 
one  of  many,  which  had  been  acUrd  to 
the  genuine  hiltoiy. — AnnaU  d'tlkUi, 
tumo,  vii.  p.  465.  Maximilmn  I.,  in  tha 
year  I5D8,  ordsimHl  that  hii  micoiMuii 
Bhould  be  GDlitled  rmurron  eltel  imme- 
diatnlj  after  they  had  beea  couH'craled 
U  kin^ri  oS  (iennanj.  Since  that  time 
the  tillv  of  *iny  of  tht  Raynaiu  ha*  be- 
lunpjdto  Ihe  tvenlual  »iiccej«or,  elected 
dunnj;  the  life  uf  aa  umperoi,  and  tu  the 
reiBniriB  prince  iu  the  ihort  btenal  be- 
tnttn  hi«  election  and  \ ' 
Ple&i,  lome  i.  p.  25B. 
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Henry,  son  and  successor  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  was 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  instead  of  being  named 
king  of  Italy. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  cities  of  northern  Italy 
attained  to  a  state  of  independence*,  when  tliey  became 
engaged  in  mutual  contentions,  and  the  history  of  their 
country  a  confused  assemblage  of  petty  hostilities. 
This  is  unhappily  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature. 
The  desire  of  independence  is  commonly  but  the  struggle 
of  ambition,  which  first  aspires  to  be  equal,  and  then 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  becoming  superior.  Nor 
does  the  history  of  the  little  states  of  Italy  ditfer  in  any 
other  respect  from  the  general  history  of  the  world,  than 
in  relating  efl'orts  of  ambition  exerted  in  a  narrower 
compass,  and  by  communities  so  inconsiderable  that  the 
passions  of  individuals  were  personally  excited.  But, 
however  irksome  must  be  the  details  of  this  hostility,  it 
was  yet  the  active  fermentation,  out  of  which  were  pro- 
duced the  best  principles  of  modern  improvement.  The 
wars  of  larger  nations  effect  the  forcible  compressions, 
by  which  the  great  masses  of  mankind  are  held  together 
in  society  ;  those  of  petty  communities,  in  which  the 
energies  of  individuals  are  most  stimulated,  because 
erery  individual  possesses  a  relative  importance,  serve 
also  to  develope  the  principles  of  human  refinement,  by 
which  the  larger  societies  are  afterwards  improved. 
Tlie  contentions  of  the  little  nations  of  Greece  drew 
forth  into  action  all  the  various  powers  of  the  human 
genius,  to  be  adopted  into  the  magnificence  of  imperial 
Rome,  and  diffused  throughout  the  world  in  compensa- 
tion of  her  conquering  ambition. 

All  at  this  time  wanted,  for  completing  the  revolution 
of  northern  Italy,  was  that  the  powers  assumed  by  its 


L 


li  d'Ibtlia,  tiuDff  vL  p.  419. 
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states  should  be  guaranteed  by  an  express  stipulation. 
This  was  soon  supplied  in  the  progress  of  the  political 
interests  of  that  country.  The  process,  by  which  it  wag 
effected,  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  earlier  part 
of  which  permitted  their  liberties  to  acquire  consistency 
and  strength,  and  the  latter  provoked  them,  by  a  sudden 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  empire,  to  efforts  which 
terminated  in  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  free* 
dom. 

Henry  V.,  who  concluded  the  concordat  with  the  pon- 
tiff, was,  during  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  reign  •^ 
occupied  by  the  disturbances,  which  continued  to  agitate 
Grermany  not  less  than  before,  and,  after  an  interregnum 
of  eight  years,  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Lothaire  II.,  who  held  it  only  four.  The  reign  of 
Lothaire,  short  as  it  was,  presented  indeed  some  inter-: 
ruption  to  the  completion  of  Italian  liberty,  as,  in  two 
incursions,  he  subdued  with  rapidity  almost  the  whole 
peninsula  ^^ ;  but  it  will  be  shown,  in  a  following  chapter, 
that  this  momentary  obstruction  had  a  relation  to  another 
operation,  which  was  then  beginning,  the  formation  of  a 
connexion  between  the  German  empire  and  the  sove- 
reignty recently  erected  in  southern  Italy  ^;  and  its 
immediate  influence  was,  in  its  consequence,  favourable 
to  the  independence  of  the  northern  provinces,  for  the 
Sicilian  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  inroad,  em- 
ployed himself  in  exciting  disturbances  in  Germany, 
which  effectually  disabled  Conrad  III.,  the  successor  of 
Lothaire  on  the  German  throne,  for  ever  visiting  Italy  to 
receive  the  crown  of  the  empire.  In  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  which  followed  that  of  Conrad, 
the  invasion  occurred,  which  provoked  the  exertions  of 

**  Abr£g£  Cbron.,  tome  iv.  p.  1096.  year  1186,  bj  tbe  marriage  of  Heni^, 

^  Ibid.,  p.  1138,  &c.  80Q  of  Fredenc  I.,  with  Coxutaatia,  heir* 

"  This  connexion  was  fonned  in  the      ess  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
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the  northern  republics  of  Italy,  aod  ended  in  the  rccog- 
nitioa  of  their  liberties. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  of  thirty-two  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  concordat  of  Henry  V.  and 
the  first  expedition  of  Frederic  I.>  the  whole  might  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  interregnum  of  the  empire,  ex- 
cept only  the  three,  in  which  Italy  was  overrun  by  Lo- 
thaire  11.,  the  imperial  dignity  being  actually  vacant 
during  all  except  six.  The  northern  states  of  Italy  were 
accordingly  during  this  time  abandoned  almost  wholly 
to  themselves  ;  their  independence  consequently  became 
by  degrees  more  and  more  firmly  established;  and  they 
were  at  length  prepared  for  the  crisis,  which  rendered 
it  complete  and  secure. 

The  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Frederic  I.,  which 
was  in  its  consequences  thus  decisive  of  the  fortune  of 
northern  Italy,  was  furnished  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Milanese.  As  Milan  had  been  the  first  of  tlic  cities  of 
Lombardy  in  asserting  its  independence",  so  was  it  that 
which  first  attempted  to  subjugate  the  surrounding  cities. 
Some  of  these,  as  Lodi  and  Como,  were  reduced  to  abso- 
lute servitude;  others,  as  Pavia  and  Cremona,  were 
harassed  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Milanese ;  and 
all  were  justly  filled  witti  alarm  and  apprehension.  It 
was  particularly  in  the  reign  of  that  Conrad,  who,  though 
possessed  of  the  German  crown,  could  never  find  leisure 
for  obtaining  the  crown  of  the  empire,  that  the  people  of 
Milan  indulged  their  ambition  to  the  greatest  excess. 
This  prince,  whom  they  had  supported  in  a  contest  with 
his  predecessor,  was  so  sensible  of  their  power,  that  he 
carefully  avoided  every  interference  with  their  plans  of 
aggrandisement,  being  already  sufliciently  occupied  with 
the  disturbances  of  Germany.     But  Frederic,  a  prince  of 

"  RiroL  d'Halie,  lume  iii,  pp.  331, 3Sa. 
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a  bdld  dnd  enterprising  character,  having  ascended  the 
throne  in  very  different  circumstanced,  availed  himself  of 
the  general  alartn,  excited  by  the  ambition  of  the  Miltm- 
ese,  to  establish  in  even  more  than  its  former  authority 
the  dominion  of  the  empire.  Combining  in  his  own 
person  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  great  families®, 
which  had  distracted  Germany,  he  was  enabled  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  power,  which  his  predecessors  had  not 
dared  to  hazard,  and  the  solicitations  of  some  cities  and 
many  individuals  of  Italy,  aggrieved  by  the  usurpations 
and  tyranny  of  Milan,  afforded  an  opportunity  as  favour- 
able, as  an  ambitious  emperor  could  desire. 

Frederic,  having  entered  Italy  about  two  years  after 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  immediately 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Milanese ;  but,  being 
desirous  of  receiving  the  imperial  crown^  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  whence  however  he  Was  soon  compelled  to  with- 
draw his  army  into  Germany^  that  he  might  save  it  from 
the  ravages  of  the  climate.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
undertook  a  second  expedition  into  Italy,  and,  having 
been  joined  by  the  forces  of  many  cities^  began  the  siege 
of  Milan  with  an  army  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  That  city)  having  been  forced  to  submit  on  a 
capitulation,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that 
certain  royalties  should  be  transferred  to  the  emperor, 
Frederic  soon  afterwards  assembled  an  Italian  diet,  to 
which  were  summoned  four  celebrated  professors  of  the 
civil  law  ^i  at  that  time  taught  in  Bologna ;  and  there. 


^  Me  was  by  his  father  the  chief  of  the 
Ghibelids,  ana  by  his  mother  nephew  jko 
him,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Guelfs. 
— Abr6ff6  Chron.,  tome  iii.  p.  385. 

^  Bulj|aro,  Martino  Gossia,  Jacopo, 
and  Ugone,  all  four  scholars  of  Irnerio, 
#ho  find  taught  law  at  Bologna.  Fre- 
deric, riding  one  day  between  Bulgaro 
and  Martino  Gossia,  demanded  of  them, 
whether  he  was  by  right  master  of  the 
world.    Bulgaro  replied  that  he  Was  not 


m&stet  in  regard  to  phjperty,  but  Mar- 
tino insisted  that  in  this  respect  also  ha 
was  master.  The  emperor  then  alight- 
ing,  presented  Martino  with  hit  horse; 
whereupon  Bulgaro  said,  Amisi  equum, 
quia  dijQ  squumi  quod  non  Ant  nquuOL 
— Annali  d' Italia,  tomo  vi.  pp.  533,  534* 
The  imperial  title  was  supposed  by  both 
to  have  conveyed  to  the  Germau  sove- 
reigns all  the  pretensions  of  the  ancient 
emperors. 
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agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
and  to  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  it  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, that  the  emperor  might  justly  claim  all  the 
regalities  without  exception. 

So  much  success  might  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  am- 
bition ;  but  Frederic  could  not  be  contented  without  the 
total  humiliation  of  the  Milanese,  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  render  an  example  of  terror  to  their  country- 
men*^. In  disregard  of  tiie  capitulation*',  he  took  from 
them  other  territories,  besides  those  which  they  were 
bound  to  relinquish.  He  then  required  of  them  to  suppress 
their  consulate,  and  to  create  a  new  magistrate,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  name  podesla,  though  the  consuls  had  been 
allowed  by  the  capitulation,  subject  however  to  the 
condition  of  receiving  from  the  emperor  a  coufirmation 
of  their  appointment.  At  length,  irritated  by  their  re- 
sistance, or  impatient  of  longer  forbearance,  he  declared 
the  people  of  Milan  to  be  enemies  of  his  crown.  The 
war  was  accordingly  renewed,  and  the  total  destruction 
of  this  considerable  city  having  been  efiected  in  the  year 
1162,  every  thing  yielded  to  Frederic,  whose  authority 
was  completely  established  from  the  Alps  to  Rome. 

All  this  success,  however,  but  aflbrded  an  example  of 
that  re-action,  which  prevails  in  the  political,  as  in  the 
physical  world,  and  has  so  frequently  frustrated  the  en- 
terprises of  a  grasping  ambition,  for  the  extraordinary 
aggrandisement  of  the  imperial  power  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  independence  of  those  very  states,  which 
were  at  this  time  reduced  to  submission.  Two  years 
only  afterwards  the  cities  of  Lombardy**,  galled  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  imperial  ministers,  and  remembering 
with  regret  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 


*'  Firdeiic  dalcil  leveral  illplorana  &nm 
the  dwtiuction  of  Milan. — Atii|;£  ChroD,, 


"Ibirl.,  p.  19G— I'JS. 
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prived,  began  to  confederate  for  their  mutual  protection, 
and  after  two  years  more,  though  they  still  professed  to 
retain  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  they  ventured  to 
rebuild  the  city,  which  he  had  so  recently  caused  to  be 
destroyed.  A  war  ensued,  which  was  not  concluded 
until  ten  years  had  expired,  though,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  emperor,  it  had  languished  during  six 
years  of  that  time'";  a  signal  victory  was  then  gained  by 
the  confederated  cities'',  in  consequence  of  which  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  six  years ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  in  the  year  1183'^,  was  arranged  at  Constance  fi 
final  pacification,  by  which  the  Italian  cities  were  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  their  former  privileges,  nothing 
being  reserved  to  the  emperor  except  a  mere  sovereignty 
and  some  rights  of  inconsiderable  importance. 

The  state  of  these  cities  at  this  time  may  be  collected 
from  a  report,  which,  a  few  years  before,  Iiad  been  made 
by  the  bishop  of  Frisinghen'^,  uncle  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric. They  were  described  as  having,  in  manners  and 
language,  recovered  much  of  the  politeness  of  the  ancient 
Romans  ;  as  so  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  that  they 
would  submit  to  be  governed  only  by  consuls  annually 
elected  from  all  the  different  orders  of  the  citizens  ;  as 
having  so  etTcctually  overpowered  the  nobility,  that  they 
compelled  the  nobles  to  reside  within  their  walls,  and  to 
become  subject  to  their  judicatures ;  as  having,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  writer,  who  saw  nothing  similar  in 
his  own  country,  admitted  into  their  militias  artists  of 
every,  even  the  lowest  description ;  and  as  having,  by 
this  liberal  encouragement  of  industrious  ingenuity, 
become  much  more  rich  and  powerful  than  those  of  other 

"  Abr*gfCliron„p.  312-352.  Malaipina.       On  !he  other    hand,    Pa- 

"  These  were  Milan,  Breacia,  Plaren-  via,  CremuiiB,  Conio,Tortii!i«,A»li,  Albn, 

tio,  Betgiinio,  VenitiB,  Vicenia,   Puilua,  Gvnoa,  nod  Alexondiia,  adhered  to  the 

Trivigi,  Montuii,  Faeniit,  BolD(;Tia,  Mo-  emneroi. — ATiDBlid'nnlia,lDmovii.p.  48. 

den»,  Kb™u,  Parma,  Loili,  Novara,  Ver-  I*  AbWJjte  Chron.,  loma  y.  pp.  402,  404. 

'«elli,  and  ibat  of  tbe  muqiKM  ObuitiD         >>  Annoli  d'ltiUia,  tamo  Ti.p.S10. 
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cbiiiitries.  The  contentions  of  communities  such  as  these 
could  not  fail  to  elicit  principles  of  activity,  fitted  to  im- 
prove the  social  state  of  man,  and  to  exalt  the  powers  of 
his  genius. 

The  crusades,  which  were  begun  in  109G,  and  were 
terminated  in  the  year  1291",  were,  during  nearly  the  half 
of  their  period,  contemporary  to  the  events,  which  have 
been  considered  in  this  chapter.  But,  though  the  great 
spring  of  these  extraordinary  and  interesting  expeditions 
was  the  ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  Italy 
was  scarcely  affected  by  them,  except  as  they  opened 
new  facilities  for  its  commerce,  the  Italians  having  been 
led  into  the  east  scarcely  by  any  other  motive  than  a 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  "^  The  prevailing  man- 
ners of  Italy  were  those  of  cities,  not  of  a  chivalrous 
nobility,  and  commercial,  not  chivalrous  enterprise,  was 
the  favourite  object.  In  this  view,  however,  the  cru- 
sades were  curiously  connected  with  the  events,  which 
have  been  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  for  we  may  observe 
the  independence  of  the  northern  states  of  Italy  prepar- 
ing itself  for  the  valuable  opportunities  of  traffic  pre- 
sented by  these  memorable  expeditions,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  distracted  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany 
having  preceded  the  first  of  them  just  forty  years. 


Ptnlcnuia, 


In  that  vear  the  ChriBliaiu  bat  ^' 

Acie,  tbcic  lait  posKssion      par 

tat 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  history  of  Northern  Italy ,  from  the  peace  of  Corutanee^  eon- 
eluded  in  the  year  1183,  to  the  estahlishn^nt  of  the  papal  9ee  in 
Avignon^  1308. 

RepubUcan  oonfedeniiQii  of  TnKany,  in  the  ywir  1 197w — Origin  of  tbe  purti^t  of  Urn 
Ghibelius  and  the  Gruelfs^ — ^Tbe  kingdom  of  the  two  SipUes  nnitod  with  Qennan^, 
I194.^-Strugg1e  with  the  papacy  renewed^-The  imperial  party  in  Italy  mined, 
1250. — ^The  kin^om  of  the  two  Sicilies  detached  from  Omiany,  and  eonnecfted 
with  France,  1265. — ^The  island  of  Sicily  detached  from  the  Italian  territory  of  the 
Sicilian  crown,  and  connected  with  Spain,  1282. — ^Papacy  established  at  Avignon, 
1308. — ^Tliree  successive  sets  of  republics  in  Italy — ^The  liberties  of  the  dfties  of 
Lombar4y  began  to  yield  to  usurpation,  1209. — Destroyed  throughout  almoft  the 
whole  country  soon  after  1250 — ^Two  causes  of  this  revolution — Origin  of  political 
clubs-r-Extreme  democracy  of  Florence— Its  popular  government  commenced, 
1250,  and  iras  completed,  1282— Mercantile  cpipofttions  begun  there,  1266. — Im- 
perfection of  the  republics  of  Italy — Origin  of  Venice,  452^ — Contrasted  with  Ge- 
noa.— Beclesiastical  dominion  of  the  papacy  perfected  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  elected 
1198. 

By  the  peace  of  Constance,  the  states  of  Lombardy  were 
formed  into  a  federative  republic,  of  which  the  German 
sovereign  was  the  president.  Jn  the  period  reviewed  in 
the  present  chapter,  that  confederacy  lost  its  combination, 
and  the  several  states,  not  of  Lombardy  alone,  but  also  of 
Tuscany^,  assumed  an  entire  independence.  This  was 
the  great  issue  of  the  fortunes  of  modern  Italy.  By  the 
establishment  of  numerous  little  communities,  in  close 
vicinity,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  excitement,  which 
their  reciprocal  action  could  produce,  were  at  length  de- 
veloped all  those  principles  of  social  activity,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  this  interesting  country  for  the  resto- 
ration of  human  refinement.  When  this  important  pro- 
cess had  been  completed,  the  powers  of  Italy  seem  to 

^    Tuscany,  originally  a   district    of      tinct  province,  in  consequence  of  the  nato- 
Lombardy,  appears  to  have  become  a  die-     ral  demarcation  made  by  the  Apennines* 
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have  been  exhausted.  Its  turbulent  democracies  first 
submitted  to  various  usurpers,  its  arts  and  its  literature 
sooQ  afterwards  fled  away  to  embellish  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  west ',  and  the  complex  combinations  of  its 
diplomacy,  which  gave  a  beginning  to  the  federative 
relations  of  Europe,  degenerated  at  length  into  the  in- 
trigues of  cunning  imbecility. 

Frederic  I.  reigned  only  seven  years  after  he  had  been 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Constance.  In 
this  remainder  of  bis  reign  preparation  was  made  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Italian  states, 
by  effecting,  in  the  year  1186,  a  marriage  between  Henry 
VI.,  the  son  of  that  prince,  and  Constantia,  the  heiress 
of  the  crown  ofSicily^  which,  as  it  tended  to  combine 
the  powers  of  Germany  and  Sicily,  tended  also  to  excite 
an  alarm  for  the  liberty  of  Italy,  The  marriage  was, 
indeed,  so  vehemently  resisted  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
that  be  even  suspended  from  their  functions,  the  prelates 
who  had  assisted  at  the  ceremony*. 

Henry  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  five  years 
after  his  marriage ;  but,  though  the  Sicilian  throne  had 
become  vacant  within  that  interval,  and  his  queen  had 
become  entitled  to  claim  the  inheritance,  the  connexion 
did  not  then,  nor  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
produce  its  effect.  A  powerful  party  among  the  Sici- 
lians was  adverse  to  the  accession  of  a  German  sove- 
reign, and  Tancred",  an  illegitimate,  or  at  least  an  un- 
acknowledged member  of  the  royal  family,  was  placed 
upon  the  throne.  Tancred  having  died  at  the  close  of 
three  years,  Henry  soon  afterwards  took  possession  of 


'OatMt  onlf  ■ppeantohmTereiuined  '  Tothis  kin^oni  MiiniiFil  IIk^  Ilsli'D 

ttul  of  vueal  miuic,  thu  Germuni  elum-      ki[i);itutn  of  Ns|ilea. 

lag  the    pRMTuioeaCD   in    inMiunienlal  *   Abrfj^   Chnm.,   tume  v.   pp.  412, 

Mnotiiiv.    Thia  M«ini  to  bate  b«cD  tha      414, 

■IMi,F,4iO. 
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the  kingdom.  The  three  years,  during  which  this  pntn 
held  the  Sicilian  government,  were  employed  in  exer- 
cising severities,  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  security 
of  his  person  and  authority,  though  offensive  to  the  pa- 
triotic feelings  even  of  his  queen® ;  and  he  was  followed 
on  the  throne  of  Germany  by  two  successive  princes, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  pretension  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily'.  It  was  not,  then,  until  Frederic  II.,  the  son  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Constantia,  had,  in  the  year  12!2,  become 
sovereign  of  Germany,  that  the  dreaded  combination  of 
the  two  governments  was  truly  realised.  Constantia 
had  died  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  Frederic,  whom  she  had  prudently  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Roman  see,  was  constituted  king  of 
Sicily  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  while  every  effort 
was  exerted  by  the  pontiff^,  to  advance  another  family  to 
the  united  thrones  of  Germany  and  the  empire. 

The  suspension  of  ttis  important  combination  was 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  Italian  liberty,  as  it  allowed 
a  considerable  interval,  in  which  the  states  of  Lombardy 
could  secure  and  enlarge  the  advantages,  which  they 
had  procured,  and  those  of  Tuscany  found  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  similar  association,  and  aspiring  to  similar 
privileges.  Henry  VI,,  in  particular,  embarrassed  at 
first  by  the  opposition ',  which  he  encountered  in  prose- 
cuting his  pretension  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and  after- 
wards occupied,  not  only  with  his  acquisition  of  that 
kingdom,  but  also  with  his  claim  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  countess  Matilda,  was  careful  to  avoid  a  general 
rupture  with  republics,  wliich  had  proved  so  formidable 
adversaries  to  his  father.  He  was  not,  indeed,  induced 
to  decline  all  hostilities  with  these  states.     To  preserve 


'  AbifgtChrun.,  tuniev.[>p.4S2,458. 

'  Philiji,  anotbw  son  of  I'reclfiic  I,, 
anil  Otbu  IV -■  a  ptiace  ut  a  diftvreat 
iomily,  who  lud  been  tuppoitod  by  pope 


inocont  lit,,  a»  hnving  n 
eluniion  to  the  Sicilinu  cri 
"  llnd..  p.  4C0. 
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the  shadow  of  authority,  which  atill  remained  to  him,  he 
leagued  himself  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with 
another,  against  tliose  especially,  which  endeavoured  to 
deprive  of  their  castles  the  nobles  attached  to  the  im- 
perial interest.  But  these  very  wars  were  eventually 
destructive  of  the  authority,  which  he  laboured  to  main- 
tain, for  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  services  of 
those,  which  assisted  him,  by  respecting  their  newly 
acquired  franchises,  and  by  permitting  them  to  aggran- 
dise themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  less  powerful, 
and  these  changing  hostilities  caused  all  to  feel  in  their 
turns,  that,  however  the  emperor  might  be  induced  by 
policy  to  affect  occasionally  to  be  a  friend  to  each,  he 
was  in  reality  the  common  enemy  of  all.  Nor  was  the 
reig^  of  this  prince,  though  apparently  not  so  favourable 
to  the  growing  liberty  of  Tuscany '",  as  to  that  of  Lom- 
bardy,  less  auspicious  in  its  not  distant  consequences. 
All  the  towns  of  Tuscany,  except  Pisa,not  only  remained 
subject  to  the  officers  of  the  emperor,  but  were  in  gene- 
ral more  tyrannically  governed  tlian  before,  especially 
when  the  Germans  had  reduced  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy ;  these  oppressions  however,  agreeably  to  the 
general  law  of  political  re-action,  served  but  as  an  ex- 
citement to  resistance,  and,  when  at  the  death  of  Henry 
the  connexion  of  Germany  with  the  new  acquisitions  had 
been  interrupted,  the  Tuscans  became  the  more  eager 
to  imitate  the  successful  example  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
hardy,  by  confederating  for  the  support  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  his  son  Frederic,  whom  he 
had  previously  caused  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 
maoB,  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  four  years,  and 
hia  minority  afforded  an  occasion  so  favourable  to  the  in- 
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ff igues  of  the  papacy^  that  he  did  not  gain  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Germcmy  until  fifteen  years  had  elapsed, 
in  which  interval  it  had  been  occupied  by  two  successive 
princes.  The  former  of  these  was  PhiUp,  the  uncle 
of  the  young  Frederic,  who  was  first  appointed  regent, 
and  soon  afterwards,  when  the  pontiff  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  election  of  a  prince  of  a  different  and  less 
formidable  family,  invested  with  the  sovereign  power. 
This  prince,  being  wholly  engaged  in  the  Struggle  with 
his  competitor,  was  not  able  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
£^airs  of  Italy,  and  could  not  even  present  himself  to 
claim  the  crown  of  the  empire^  Otho  IV*,  the  other  df 
these  two  German  sovereigns,  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  possession  of  the  crown  of  Germany  invested  by  the 
pontiff  with  the  imperial  dignity ;  but,  as  he  immediately 
afterwards  retracted  the  promises  ^S  which  he  had  made 
at  his  coronation,  his  three  remaining  years  were  em- 
ployed in  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  a  party  excited 
against  him  in  Germany  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  so 
that  the  Italian  republics  did  not  experience  any  re* 
straint  from  the  restoration  of  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
The  people  of  Italy,  taking  no  interest  in  the  contentions 
for  the  crown  of  Germany,  sought  only  to  establish  and 
to  enjoy  their  own  independence  ;  and  the  cities  of  Tus- 
cany in  particular,  imitating  the  example  of  those  of 
Lombardy^',  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
formed  in  the  year  1193  another  republican  confederacy* 
.  Frederic  IL,  at  length,  in  the  year  1212,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Germany,  and  held  it  during  an  agitated  reign 
of  thirty-eight  years.  Though  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  court  of  Rome  to  separate  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from 
that  of  Germany,  the  defection  of  Otho  had  rendered  it 

^^  He  had  sworn  to  resi^  the  pones-  the  young  Frederic,  lun^  of  Sicily,  who 

sions  of  the  countess  Matilda,  to  renounce  was  under  the  {mardiandiip  of  the  pope, 

hb  daim  to  the   property  of  deceased  «— Pleffel,  tome  i.  p.  332. 
preUUeSy  and  to  make  no  attempt  against         ^'  Abr^  Chron.,  tome  ▼•  p.  456. 
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necessary  to  seek  a  rival  powerful  enough  to  supersede 
him,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Germans  were  directed  to 
the  young  king  of  Sicily.  The  pontiff  endeavoured  to 
guard  himself  against  the  consequences  of  this  hazardous 
measure  by  various  stipulations  '^,  to  all  of  which  Fre- 
deric agreed,  though  one  of  tliem  prescribed,  that  he 
should  transfer  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  eldest  son,  then 
however  only  nine  years  old ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
he  Would  at  all  have  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  papal 
Bee,  if  Gregory  IX.,  a  pontiff  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  famous  Hildebrand,  had  not  been  placed  at  its  head. 
Impatient  of  his  delay  in  undertaking  a  crusade",  in 
which  he  had  promised  to  engage,  the  pontiff  launched 
against  him  the  dreaded  anathema  of  Rome ;  the  em- 
peror at  last  actually  embarked  in  the  expedition,  but, 
having  sailed  without  obtaining  absolution,  was  followetl 
to  the  east  by  the  papal  interdict ;  and,  though  a  recon- 
ciliation was  afterwards  effected,  yet  the  jealousy  of 
Gregory  again  broke  out,  and  the  contention  was  renewed 
with  augmented  violence.  Innocent  IV,,  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  Frederic,  succeeded  to  the  papacy  ;  but,  as 
the  emperor  had  foreseen  '*,  the  spirit  of  the  court  pre- 
vailed over  the  sentiment  of  the  individual,  the  same 
nnrelenting  animosity  continued  to  be  displayed,  and 
Frederic  was,  just  before  his  death,  compelled  to  exer- 
tions, which  almost  overpowered  his  antagonist'^. 

TTie  situation  of  the  papal  see  was  indeed  sufficiently 
alarming",  to  prompt  this  persevering  violence  of  oppo- 


MMsn*  «f  Ihu  CDuntius  Matilda,  and  te- 
ODUDcine  hit  dHiin  to  Ihe  prupvrly  uf 
iwHM  pnUlo,  he  tc-aMabliihed  Ihu 
right  of  »p[walmg  lo  iht  court  of  Romi-, 
wlncb  btuf  been  sbninlLil  by  bin  {iithvr, 
lie  (niperai  UcDiy  Vl. — Pfefiel,  tome  i. 
r.3M. 

"  liniL,  p.  347,  &c. 

"  Biit,  ilea  JUjiub.  Itii.,  tome  iii.  p. 


p.  110. 

'^'  The  pope,  not  IhioLiDft  lunueir  wife, 
even  at  Lyoni,  whither  ho  had  ntircJ, 
nuMlilated  to  ronoTB  tu  Baunleaiii,  and 
had  demanded  of  the  Itiaft  -(  KiiKlniid  an 
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sition,  for  the  emperor,  while  he  ruled  Germany  without 
a  rival,  resided  almost  constantly  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  he  continiled  to  hold  the  government,  and  exer- 
cised a  more  commanding  authority  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
the  republics  of  Italy  maintained  their  independence 
against  his  pretensions  with  considerable  firmness.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  severities,  which  he  had  practised  in 
his  government  of  Sicily  ^',  and  probably  instigated  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  they  resolved  to  resist  his  attempts, 
and  for  this  purpose  renewed,  in  the  year  1225,  the  con- 
federacy of  Lombardy.  But  when  he  had  returned  firom 
the  crusade  ^•,  by  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  see  of  Rome,  he  at  length  almost  effected 
their  entire  reduction,  so  that  they  humbly  solicited  to 
be  received  into  submission.  The  haughty  severity  of 
the  emperor  however,  determined  them  to  persevere  in 
their  struggle  to  the  last  extremity,  and  thus  preserved 
the  independence  of  Italy. 

,  In  the  mutual  contentions  of  the  Italian  states,  the 
adverse  parties  sought  assistance  and  support  from  the 
two  great  interests  of  the  papacy  and  the  German  mo- 
narchy, which  were  necessarily  in  constant  opposition. 
This  was  the  natural  operation  of  the  relation,  which  the 
imperial  dignity  had  established  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  ill-arranged  connexion  generated  irrecon- 
cileable  pretensions;  the  rival  potentates  were  accord- 
ingly committed  in  a  perpetual  hostility ;  and  the  inferior 
states  found  in  their  contention  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  establishing  their  own  independence.  As 
the  connexion  exercised  similar  influences  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy,  the  distinctions  of  the  German  served 
equally  for  the  Italian  parties ;  and  the  names  of  Ghi- 

^  AnnaU  dltalia,  tomo  vii.  p.  239.  >»  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  b26,  ftc 
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belin  and  Guelf**,  of  which  the  former  designated  the 
partisau,  and  the  latter  the  adversary  of  the  imperial 
power,  served  in  the  other  case  to  characterise  recipro- 
cally the  adversary  and  the  partisan  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions. The  reign  of  Frederic  II.  was  tlie  concluding 
scene  of  the  open  contention  of  these  two  powers,  which, 
almost  a  century  and  a  half  before  his  reign,  had  been  be- 
gun by  pope  Gregory  VII.  ^'  The  most  strenuous  efforts 
were  exerted  on  both  sides  to  obtain  a  decisive  supe- 
riority, and  the  emperor  seemed  at  length  to  have  success 
within  bis  grasp,  when  death  at  once  blasted  his  pros- 
pect, and  nothing  remained  from  his  exertions,  except  a 
ruinous  exhaustion  of  the  energies,  by  which  they  had 
been  sustained. 

The  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  almost  equally 
shaken  in  Germany  and  in  ItaJy  by  the  mighty  struggle 
of  this  important  reign.  With  this  prince  was  concluded 
the  grandeur  of  the  empire^,  and  from  his  time  the  foreign 
dependencies  ceased  to  treat  it  with  respect;  in  Italy 
also  the  authority  of  the  emperors  may  be  considered  as 
ruined  in  the  year  1250,  which  was  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  German  denomination  of  the  Ghibelin  party  ^ 
was  indeed  retained  in  Italy  under  domestic  leaders,  the 
first  of  which,  Eccelino  da  Romano,  had  originally  at- 
tached himself  to  the  emperor,  but  when  the  afi'airs  of 
the  monarch  began  to  decline,  laboured  to  consolidate 


rents  of  the  duke  in ^  the  lorereiBti ;  they 
vent  oftenianls  employed  to  ikiigaalB 
the  two  jiartius  of  the  disaffttleJ  aad  the 
toyalists;  and  were  nl  length  luJojited  hy 
thu  Italians,  to  diatiDguuh  tbi!  advcian- 
ries  and  the  nuppurtera  uf  the  imperial 
authority.— Pfefla,  tome  i.  pp.  276, 
277. 

"  Orecory  VII.  begui  bii  papnn  in 
tbe year  1073,  and  Frederic  II.  obtained 
the  crown  of  Girmany  in  Ihc  jeiT  llil2. 

"  Pfi'tta,  lomn  i.  p.  3e5. 

■  Ritol   d'italie,  lorau  iv.   p.  139— 


"  TlicM  became  names  of  poities  In 
Gfnnaay,  in  the  yeai  1141,  at  an  en- 
nxoneDl  fuught  b.-tween  Well;  ot  Oueir, 
dolie  of  Bavaiio,  and  Conrad  III.  of 
Gtrmajiy;  the  former  having  given  hia 
own  Dame,  as  the  word  ofbaUle,  and  the 
Utta  that  of  WaiblinKen,  a  small  town 
of  Oie  duchy  of  Wurtemhur);h,  vUcb 
had  bom  the  chief  place  at  the  paliimo- 
nial  donuins  of  the  imperial  house  of 
FnneoDia,  and  then  belonged  to  the  bro- 
ther of  the  reigning  suvereign,  and  com- 
mandcT  of  bia  armies.     The  two  niunra 

IccaiM  attached  to  thu  leipadive  adbe- 
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ilia  own  power,  and  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Frederic 
was  master  of  five  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  •*.  In  his 
government,  which  lasted  thirty-four  years,  he  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  tyranny  and  address, 
oytra^ing  his  subjects  in  general  by  his  cruelty,  but 
Attaching  to  his  support  the  chiefs  of  his  party  with  un- 
paralleled dexterity.  By  one  of  these  chiefs,  Palavi- 
cino^*,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  power,  and  the  Ghibelin, 
or  rather  the  anti-papal,  party  was  long  maintained. 

The  balance  of  the  Italian  parties  was  iu  this  manner 
preserved,  so  long  as  the  weight  of  the  Guelf  or  papal 
interest  required  a  counterpoise  among  the  states  of 
Lombardy.  The  great  support  of  that  other  party  was 
however,  at  length,  withdrawn  by  the  removal  of  the 
papacy,  and  Italy  was  abandoned  to  the  struggles  of  its 
numerous  states,  then  exercised  in  contention.  The 
Roman  pontiH's  had  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire^.  There  however  a  perpetual 
jealousy  of  their  encroachments  was  cherished  ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  ^,  that  the  ascendency  either  of  the  Guelfs 
or  Gliibelins  was  alike  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
pope,  for  when  the  Guelf  or  popular  party  obtained  the 
ascendency  at  Rome,  the  pope  was  not  more  respected 
than  the  nobles.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  by  the  force  of  opinion,  were  able  to 
cause  sovereigns  to  tremble  on  their  thrones,  they  were 
not  masters  of  the  city,  which  was  their  proper  residence. 
During  more  than  a  century  they  had  even  been  com- 
pelled to  establish  their  residence  without  the  Roman 
pity  ^,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1305,  the  papacy 


**  Veroa^  ViceiUH,  Pniluo,  Feltre,  and 
Belluno — Biat.  ileg  Rtpub.  ItaL,  tome 
iii.  p.  199. 

"  Hf vol.  d'ltttlie, lome  i»,  p.  119. 

■  Hint,  des  R£put}.  Itnl.,  tome  iiL  pp. 
166, 167. 


*  Rjvol.  dltulie,  tame  iv.  p.  153. 

"  In  Anngni,  ParuBio,  Viletbo,  ' 
and  otlier  udjaeKtit  dliea.  Innu™ 
ID  the  year  1294,  wns  oid«r«d  by  I 
tnans  to    Tetum    lo    Home. — Uii 

B£publ.  It^  toma  iiL  p.  17D. 
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by  a  combioatlon  of  causes,   removed  fVom  Italy  into 
France,  where  it  remained  about  seventy-one  years. 

In  tbis  interval  of  fifty-five  years,  interveuin*!;  between 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  removal  of  the  papacy, 
die  Roman  see  had  very  early  attained  its  great  object 
in  the  struggle,  the  dissolution  of  the  dangerous  con- 
nexion of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  with  the  German  empire, 
which  threatened  it  not  only  with  a  power  encompassing 
il«  little  territory,  but  also  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  emperor  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  Innocent  IV., 
who  had  been  forced  by  Frederic  II.  to  seek  safety  in 
Lyons '',  endeavoured  in  vain  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  deatii  of  that  prince, 
for  annexing  to  his  see  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ^.  Disap-- 
pointed  in  this  primary  project  of  ambition,  he  then  con- 
ceived the  design  of  assigning  it  to  some  prince  as  a  fief 
of  the  church.  Alexander  IV.,  the  successor  of  Innocent, 
to  accomplish  the  latter  scheme,  negotiated  with  the  two 
courts  of  France  and  England.  It  was  effected  by  Cle- 
ment IV.,  who,  in  the  year  1265,  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment in  favour  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  clogged  with  condi- 
tions so  burdensome  ^',  that  they  rendered  the  new 
sotereign  but  the  vassal  of  the  Roman  see. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  remedy  was  itself  a  subject 
of  apprehension,  for  the  new  dynasty  became  formidable 
to  that  very  see,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  had  been 


L 


*  TUi  city  wu  comprehunded  within 
Dk  cmpirt,  aflrl  via  the  un)]'  (erritory, 
vhieh  it  ptmcueil  on  the  veiteni  ndc  iif 
tha  Rbunv  and  Ibu  Smmc  ;  but  the  urch. 
ljAii(i  aod  chapter  enjoyed  the  power  of 
tb«  count  of  Lyoni.— Etat  lie  In  France, 
taow  S.  p.  364.  Land.  1727.  Lyons 
«u  taken  rrom  the  archhiihop  by  Ihe 
Frmeh,  in  the  year  1  SOil.—HenBnlt'i 
CKnm.  Afatidgm. 

■■  Hilt  dM  Rfpubl.  Ital.,  tomo  iii.  p. 
IJS— 145, 

"  ).11iatinrailuTvorihGd(«cenJaiib 
of  Chtiks,  the  crown  ihould  rerert  to  the 


tee  of  Rome ;  2.  that  il  should  not  ba 
compaliblfl  wilh  that  of  the  mnpirc,  or 
witb  the  dnmiuion  of  Lamboidy  ot  Tiu. 
cany  ;  3.  that  a  nhitv  palfrey,  and  eight 
thousand  duqcis  of  gold,  should  be  f^vea 
anaiiully  as  a  iTibute;  4.  that  three  huo- 
dred  honemen  ihould  be  ■nnintslnvd 
tbcee  maathi  in  every  yeu  Tor  the  service 
(iflhc  church;  S.  that  Benevenio  and  its 
tucriloiy  ahnuld  be  eedud  lo  the  Roman 
see  ;  and  6.  that  all  ecclesiustical  immii- 
niti«ii  shuulil  he  prewned. — Hist,  ilei 
RipubL  Ital.,  tocna  iii.  p.  3S&. 
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ived,  aod  tli^-*' 


established.  This  danger  also  was  removed, 
safety  of  the  papacy  secured,  in  the  year  1282,  when  the 
island  of  Sicily  was  detached  from  the  Italian  territory 
of  the  Sicilian  crown,  and  constituted  a  separate  kingdom 
under  a  Spanish  sovereign. 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  should  naturally  have 
terminated  the  agitations  of  the  Roman  see,  the  imperial 
power  having  been  long  before  driven  out  of  the  field, 
Sicily  and  its  Italian  provinces  having  been  separated 
from  the  German  empire,  and  the  division  of  these  terri- 
tories having  even  precluded  any  danger  from  this  other 
quarter.  But  to  the  free  action  of  the  system  of  the 
Italian  republics  it  was  important  that  the  pontifl',  equally 
as  his  adversary  the  emperor,  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Italy,  and  that  these  republics  should  thus  be  abandoned 
to  themselves. 

This  important  movement  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  degree  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
French  family  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  to  have  been 
also  much  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
characters.  Its  primary  cause  was  doubtless  the  ap- 
pointment of  cardinals  made  by  pope  Celestin  V.*^,  in 
the  year  1294.  This  weak  old  man,  who  had  been  a 
hermit,  named  at  the  desire  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples 
twelve  new  cardinals,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  bom 
within  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  three  were  natives  of 
the  Sicilies,  and  seven  were  Frenchmen.  In  less  than 
the  space  of  six  months  Celestin  discovered  how  unfit  he 
was  for  his  exaltation,  and  resigned  his  dignity,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  Boniface  VIII.  With  all  the  inflex- 
ible obstinacy  of  Hildebrand,  but  without  his  ability, 
Boniface,  who  had  ascended  the  papal  throne  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  prepared  to  assert  his  claim  to  i: 


*  Hitt  dc*  Ri[tubt.  Ilul,,  tom«  it.  p 


im  to  be  i^^H 
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spected  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Ceesars",  and 
the  real  emperor  of  the  west.  In  the  course  however  of 
bis  fantastic  enterprises  he  encountered  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France,  a  prince  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  intimidated 
by  his  pretensions^ ;  the  states-general  of  that  kingdom, 
then  for  the  first  time  assembled,  supported  the  resistance 
of  their  sovereign,  though  they  contented  themselves 
with  appealing  to  a  future  pope,  and  a  future  council ; 
and  the  extreme  vexation  of  tiie  pontiif,  occasioned  not 
merely  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambitious  hopes,  but 
also  by  the  attempts  of  the  emissaries  of  Philip  to  secure 
his  person,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  about  nine  years 
after  his  elevation.  As  it  had  before  been  an  object  of 
the  court  of  Naples,  so  was  it  from  this  time  the  policy 
of  the  French  government,  to  acquire  the  control  of  the 
papacy  ;  and  this  was  etTected,  after  a  short  intervening 
pontificate,  by  the  advancement  of  a  French  prelate, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  This  pontiff, 
who  had  been  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  never  visited 
Italy,  but  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Lyons,  and 
ia  the  year  1308  established  his  residence  at  Avignon^. 


"  When  Albert  of  Austiui  hail  »aa- 
quklieil  and  slain  Adulnhua  at  Nassau, 
■M  bad  cuiseil  hinutlf  In  bo  cnnmid 
kioK  at  Ok  Rumans  in  his  |>lacc,  the  old 
poBtiff  nrfiiHd  to  aeknowledga  him,  and 
plafing  a  cnwn  on  bis  uwu  bead,  and 
m^iini;  >  tvocH,  nrlaimcd, '  I  am  Cmsar. 
1  un  cmpvtur,  1  will  defend  Ihu  ri^hLH  of 
ItW  aaptre,'— Hist,  dn  R£pub.  ItiJ.,  torn. 
■.pp.  VJb,  136. 

"*  He  rren  dii|>atched  an  GmiHiary  to 
AoKai)  when  BoaiTace  resided,  appa- 
rait^  with  (be  deii^n  of  caiwiuK  him  to 
be  WMiituiteil.  The  emissaiy  and  hi-i 
■mIji,  awed  by  tha  pnuli^  shrunk  from 
Uw  •nemirt  :  but  he  died  soon  aftervaids 
n  ■  titaxy  iKxsuoneil  by  tha  outraife. — 
Ibid^p-NS-ISI). 

*  'llccomtil  Venuaun  «u  crded 
lo  Die  popes  in  1274,  by  Phili])  III.  king 
of  Fniice,  aft.ri  he  had  inheriied  the  do- 
miiuonaaflliecoiintaCThaulovise.  Forty. 
Gk  jeait  before  this  time  the  tLTriloriE) 


of  Iha  count  of  Thoulouse  had  beeaieiied 
for  heresy,  a  crusade  haviiiK  been  under- 
taken against  him  by  the  nencb  govern- 
mcut.  Whde  the  greater  part  of  these 
eitatei  was  actjuired  by  Ihe  crown  of 
France,  Ike  comity  of  Venaisain  was  as- 
signed lo  the  pope,  Bi  hia  share  of  the 
S|i«il.  In  the  year  1234  the  county  waa 
it«tored  to  that  of  Thoulouse,  at  the  iu- 
aliioce  of  the  empeioc  and  the  kitifc  of 
France;  but  at  the  end  of  forty  yean  it 
WHS  a);ain  ceded  lo  the  pope  by  Ihe  king 
of  France,  as  inheritor  of  the  rights  of 
the  counts  of  Thoulouse— Tableau  rtea 
R£vol.  de  I'EuTope,  pp.  270, 'J'l.  Avig- 
non, though  include<l  within  ihe  limits  of 
the  Veoai«fdn,  belonged  to  Ihe  royal  fa- 


sold  by  quevD  Joan 
as  she  then  wanted  moi 
her  domioioiis  IQ  Ualy. 
Abiidgm. 


pope  Clement  VI., 
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From  thia  time  the  chief  bishop  of  the  wegtem  ohurcl^ 
continued  to  exhibit  an  example  of  non-residenoe  uuti) 
the  year  1377,  a  period  which  has  been  denominated  the 
seventy  years  captivity. 

The  successive  removal  of  the  emperor  imd  the  pon^ 
from  the  scene  of  those  Italian  struggles,  which  they 
had  served  to  excite  and  to  maintain,  but  would  at  this 
time  have  obstructed,  may  perhaps  be  justly  compared 
to  the  fall  of  the  flower^leaves  of  a  plant,  which  inclose 
the  seed-vessel  until  the  seed  is  formed  and  matured* 
Now  that  we  have  followed  thus  far  this  curious  process 
of  political  vegetation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  backs 
and  to  trace  from  it»  original  the  semii^al  principle  of  eivie 
freedom,  which  was  in  this  manner  gradually  disclosed. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  republican  coq^ 
stitutions  of  the  municipal  communiti^  of  the  ancient 
empire  had  been  revived  by  Majorian  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  its  existence^,  as  if  before  its  dissolutioa 
preparation  were  then  made  for  the  resuscitation  of  thi0 
organic  principle  of  its  original  frame. '  The  object  of 
its  restoration  appears  to  have  been  an  improved  ooUeo* 
tion  of  the  tributes,  which  had  been  before  intrusted  to 
extraordinary  commissions;  but  the  effect  must  haive 
been  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  other  ages  the  insti- 
tutions of  liberty.  Long  indeed  did  the  principle  of 
freedom  lie  dormant  and  inactive,  overwhelmed  by  the 
successive  violences,  to  which  the  towns  of  Italy  were 
subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  memorable  suppreesioR 
of  the  western  empire ;  but  at  length  it  was  once  again 
brought  into  action,  and  it  is  a  fact  particularly  deserv- 
ing observation,  that  the  first  revival  of  this  germ  of 
freedom  was  the  work  of  the  concluding  part  of  that 
series  of  barbarian  depredation,  by  which  it  had  seemed 
to  be  crushed  in  irrecoverable  ruin, 

"  Dedine  and  Fall,  &&,  ToLiii.  p.  456. 
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When  the  two  successive  establishments  of  the  Goths 
and  Lombards  had  prepared  tlie  Italian  peninsula  for  the 
arrangements,  of  which  it  afterwards  became  the  scene, 
other  barbarians,  more  rude  and  fierce  in  their  liabits, 
attacked  the  rising  governments,  and  waged  against 
them,  during  the  half  of  a  century^,  a  war  of  predatory 
hostility  from  both  extremities  of  Italy.  The  wild  tribes 
of  Hungary  spread  their  barbarous  warfare  chiefly  from 
that  northern  district,  by  which  Italy  communicated  with 
their  country^ ;  and  in  the  south  more  especially  was 
the  peninsula  devastated  by  tribes  of  Saracens,  who, 
being  far  inferior  in  civilisation  to  others  of  the  same 
people^,  were  not  unsuitable  associates  of  the  Hunga- 
riao  ravagers.  Both  classes  of  these  invaders  were  com- 
posed of  a  light  and  irregular  cavalry,  incapable  of  mak- 
ing an  effectual  assault  upon  a  town  protected  by  a  wall. 
The  necessary  influence  of  such  a  warfare  was  to  cause  the 
reBtoration  of  the  walls  of  the  Italian  towns'",  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  their  dislike  of  such 
residences  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  walls  wa3  as  ne- 
cescarily  productive  of  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  im- 
portance, which  disposed  them  to  aspire  to  independence. 

The  history  of  modern  Italy  exhibits  a  very  remark- 
able succession  of  republican  governments,  as  if,  except 
iu  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  that  species  of 
polity  were  incapable  of  a  long-continued  duration,  and 
it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  series  of  such  governments, 
that  the  influence  of  popular  combinations  might  be 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.     Three  dis- 

*  TTw  nung«riani  firrt  enlcieJ  llnly 
iaIbejwiSOU,  Budfutha  lut  time  in 
the  jeu  947.  Th«  Saraceni  had  watered 
ItahrfinI  about  the  year  833,  anil  weiv 
fjouly  reduced  only  by  (be  NuimnnB, 
■Ia  cfUbliihvd  tlivmiKlvei  lu  Ihi:  iuulli- 
vfn  (mnincea  in  the  yt^ar  1U17, 

■  Th^  invaded  llaly  ftum  Paunonia, 
htiuc  onpoaUy  iMued  frum  the  countty 


"  These  Sa. 

acen» 

were  an 

lililafv 

lanyorthtfMu 

the  civilued 

iliject. 

thoeaUnh..— HiiLdt. 
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tinct  sets  of  republics,  flourishing  in  successive  periods, 
are  accordingly  observable,  those  of  tlie  southern  pro- 
vinces, those  of  Lombardy,  and  those  of  Tuscany,  the 
last  of  which  especially  furnished  those  active  principles 
of  social  improvement,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  entire  succession. 

While  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  were  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  western  emperors,  or  of  the  kings  of 
Italy,  the  cities  of  the  southern  provinces  were  placed  in 
the  same  favourable  situation  for  vindicating  their  liber- 
ties, which  Wits  afterwards  the  fortune  of  those  of  the 
northern,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage. 
As  the  dominion  of  the  Ijambards  had  not  been  extended 
in  the  south  beyond  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  more 
southern  provinces  remaining  subject  to  the  declining 
government  of  Constantinople,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and 
Amalfi  were  situated  on  the  confine  of  the  two  domi- 
nions, and  at  the  same  time  abandoned  in  a  great  degree 
to  their  oivn  exertions  for  their  protection.  The  Grecian 
emperor,  unable  to  provide  for  their  security  by  his  own 
power,  found  it  necessary  to  relax  his  pretensions",  and 
to  suffer  their  municipal  institutions,  which  had  aever 
been  entirely  abrogated,  to  resume  their  authority.  The 
spirit  of  independence,  thus  originally  excited,  was 
brought  into  action  in  the  controversy  about  the  worship 
of  images,  which,  as  it  gave  a  beginning  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  papacy,  was  also  the  occasion  of  the 
first  efforts  of  resistance  in  those  communities  to  the 
government  of  Constantinople  *^,  They  continued  to  ad- 
mit the  duke,  who  was  sent  from  that  court,  but,  as  it  had 
been  necessary  to  tolerate  among  them  the  favourite 
superstition,  the  republican  spirit  was  encouraged  and 
confirmed. 


'  UiiE.  dei  B£rubl.  Ital.,  lomB  i,  p.  2^. 
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An  avowed  independence  was  first  assumed  by  the 
people  of  Amalfi**.  This  city,  which  had  been  a  depen- 
dency  of  Naples,  was  reduced  by  the  Lombards  of  Bene- 
vento,  and,  having  in  the  year  839  availed  itself  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  that  subjection, 
became  from  this  time  a  free  coramunity,  and  manifested 
the  influence  of  liberty  in  an  extraordinary  and  memo- 
rable activity.  This,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  republics  of  modern  Italy,  has  generally 
obtained  the  credit  of  bequeathing  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
three  important  legacies,  the  invention  of  the  mariners 
compass",  which  opened  the  navigation  of  the  ocean, 
the  discovery  of  the  lost  Pandects  of  Justinian**,  which 


■*  HiaL  dci  Bipahl.  IlalieDDU,  p.  248- 

**  The  •ttnutira  power  of  the  magnet 
«U  knowD  to  the  Biicients.  lit  poWity 
!■  tialMHid  Id  have  boen  dbcavuccA  in  the 
Ndfth  century,  tbuugh  said  tuhayebecn 


ie«,vrhid 


Ion  cur  ei 
The  ir 


nd  perlisfa 

tuq  of  tha  manner  »  campau  noa  iieen 
■Itnbulcd  111  the  r:hiueac,  from  vhom 
■■KO  Puilo,  the  Venetiiui  traveller,  it 
nippoaed  ta  luie  brniight  il  In  Europe  in 
'  (ke  )WU  12H0.  This  DpiaiDa  howeicr 
bMMn  Jditly  rejeetiHl,an  accuiint  of  the 
gltaaie  imperrectioa  pf  the  Chineie  na- 
Tigatina  in  that  early  period,  Sumatra 
and  iaUndi  near  to  Chins  not  havini; 
bem  diaeovcred.  It  appears  indeed  tii 
h(*B  been  mentioned,  uniler  the  uiLniH 
mtrtmtre,  by  Uujot  de  Proving,  in  a 
Fmcbpoeni,tiiward»  the  middle  of  the 
twdlUi  century.  The  cardinal  Jacquus 
dt  Vitiy,  who  lived  tanarila  the  year 
1100,  hai  ipokeii  eipreasly  ef  the  mng- 
ulk  HBedli  id  hi  I  hiMory  of  Jtinisalem. 
BnineUa  Latini,  a  Florenliue,  ina  French 
varil  Bamcd  7V«>r,  has  described   tha 


Lewia  IX-i  aod  Huguei de Bercy, » 

temporaiy  ot  thai  prmce,  ipeaki  of  it  u 
nn  ijutrunient  then  well  known  in  that 
country.  For  the«B  reasons  the  credit  of 
the  invention  niiut  Us  ilenied  lo  Ftavio 
de  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitau, 
who  il  commonly  laidtohaveconslructeil 
tlie  £nt  compnas  about  the  year  1302,  ui 
account  of  which  the  province  of  Princi- 
putn,  in  which  he  was  barn,  bi 


■  probable  that  the  a 
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t  Ibe  year  I'iB-l,  in  which  he  died. 


time  of  the  cnilier  voyai^rs  of  the  ciu. 
»ikn,  whiclt  followed  closely  after  thu 
ittantij  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnut. 
The  ckraoicbg  of  France  accordingly  inti- 
nata  llic  tue  i>f  Uw  compass,  under  the 
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the  Pandects  is  said  to  have  been 
thereon  Ih  is  occasion.  The  story  how- 
ever  has  been  qiicslioaed  bglh  by  Mura- 
tori  anJby  Tiraboichi.  It  was  Snt  men' 
lioneil  mora  than  a  century  and  a  hall 
iSttt  Ihe  cuptnni  of  Amaili,  thi 
chronicles,  both  of  the  Pi 
countries  adjacent  to  Amalfi,  which  sjieuk 
□f  the  pillagm);  of  that  city,  beins  silent 
in  regard  tg  a  \'tae,  which  Ehould  have 
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revived  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence^  and  a  code  of 
maritime  regulations^,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  extended  and  complicated  system  of 
modern  commerce.  The  last  however  is  the  only  one 
now  generally  admitted  by  historians,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  people  of  Amalfi  can  only  have  improved  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  rendered  it  more  commodious, 
and  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  rests  oil 
very  questionable  authority. 

History  has  recorded  but  few  particulars  of  these  early 
republics  bf  southern  Italy,  for  they  existed  in  a  peridd 
of  barbarism  and  confusidn,  which  has  allowed  scarcely 
more  to  reach  our  knowledge  ^^,  than  an  indistinct  memo* 
rial  of  their  population,  their  commerce,  and  their  opu- 
lence* After  a  lapse  of  three  ages  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Normans,  who  erased  their  names  from  the  list 
of  nations^,  and  we  find  them  now  but  in  the  obsolete 
records  of  obscure  and  almost  forgotten  times ;  where 
notwithstanding  they  must  be  for  ever  interestingi  as 
they  fill  up  the  genealogy  of  freedom. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  the  commercial  activity  of  the  republics  of  Cam- 
pania, was  communicated  by  the  combined  influences  of 
commerce  and  example  to  the  cities  of  northern  Italy, 
among  which  accordingly  Pisa**  and  (xenoa  Were  the 

excited  considerable  interest.    It  is  un-  of  OleroiL — Hist.  d6s  Repub.  Ital.,  too* 

disputed  that  the  Rsans  have  during  i.  p.  251. 

many  ages  possessed  the  most  ancient  ^  Ibid. 

copy  now  existing.    In  France  howeTer  ^  Amalfi  was  redaoed  by  Bo^,  ttas 

Ives  de  Chartres,  who  lived  in  the  begin-  first  king  of  Sicily,  immediately  alter  he 

ning  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  spoken  of  had  been  crowned  in  the  year  USD; 

a  copy  of  that  work;  and  Muratori  has  Capua  in  the  year  1137;  and  Naples  in 

shown,  that  the  work  existed  in  Italy  in  the  following  year.    While^  Amain  was 

the  eighth,  before  which  time  that  coun-  sinking  under  the  increasing  power  of 

try  had  suffered  its  chief  depredations. —  the  Normans,  some  of  the  atuens  laid 

Hist.  Litt.  d*  Italic,  par  Ginguen£,  tome  in  Palestine  the  foundation  of  the  otder 

i.  p.  154 — 157.    Paris,  1811.  of  Malta,  which  afterwards  inherited  its 


^  These  laws  acquired  the  same  ao-      nuiritime  power,  and  became  the  depoid- 
Drity  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  had      tory  of  the  chhraln 
been  anciently  possessed  there  by  those      — Ibid.,  p.  293-307. 


thority  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  had      tory  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Eunvpt. 

rssessed  there  by  those      — Ibid.,  p.  293-307. 
which  two  ages  after-         ^*  Venice  was  never  snbjact  to  fkil 
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first,  which  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  western  empire. 
Commerce  had  already  giveu  importance  to  these  two 
cities,  and  Pisa,  which  was  not,  like  Genoa,  separated  by 
a  wdd  tract  of  mountains  from  the  adjacent  country, 
appears  to  have  attained  to  considerable  power  so  early 
89  "in  the  year  871,  whereas  the  latter  became  adequate 
to  its  own  protection  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth 
century*'.  About  the  latter  time  these  two  trading 
cities  be^n  to  assert  their  independence.  Pisa^'  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  Amalfi  and 
Naples  had  lost,  and,  favoured  by  the  advantages  of  its 
internal  communication  with  the  rich  plain  of  the  Arno, 
long  maintained  a  superiority  over  its  more  nortliern 
rival, to  which  however  it  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield". 
The  struggle  between  these  two  republics  was  the  dis- 
cipline, by  which  Genoa  was  formed  to  be  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  the  great  republic  of  the  Adriatic,  with  which 
it  afterwards  contested  the  prize  of  maritime  supremacy. 
Pisa  aod  Genoa,  which  caught  from  the  republics  of 
Campania  the  example  of  independence,  were  respect- 
ively connected  with  the  two  great  provinces  of  northern 
Italy,  Tuscany  and  Lombardy ;  but  they  flourished  in  a 
contrary  order,  Pisa  having  at  first  maintained  a  supe- 
riority over  Genoa,  but  Tuscany  having,  on  the  contrary, 
been  later  than  Lombardy  in  attaining  to  liberty.  Pisa 
appears  to  have  been  raised  to  an  earlier  eminence  by 
her  easier  communication  with  a  fertile  country,  Genoa 
to  have  ultimately  triumphed  in  the  struggle  of  rivalry 
by  the  advantage  of  local  security,  and  the  necessity  of 
tommercial  exertion  even  for  procuring  the  means  of 
tabebtence.    The  Genoese,  pressed  closely  on  the  one 

baen  PUaD*, — Hilt  doi  R^pubL    Hal,, 
lome!.p.33H,  nulB. 

"   Ibiil„p.343. 

••  Ibid,  p.  296. 

••  Ibii,  p.  357. 
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side  by  a  rugged  tract  of  barrea  mountains  ^,  and  bor* 
dered .  oo  the  other  by  a  sea  destitute  of  fish,  possessed 
as  the  sole  foundation  of  their  power  a  secure  and 
capacious  harbour. 

As  the  liberty  of  southern  Italy  had  been  generated 
amidst  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  Lombards  of  Bene- 
yento  and  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards  of  the  two 
empires,  so  was  the  liberty  of  the  north  favoured  by 
that  other  contention  of  the  western  empire  and  the 
papacy.  The  latter,  as  it  was  maintained  with:  much 
more  vigorous  exertions,  was  fitted  to  excite  a  more 
energetic  spirit  of  freedom. 

When  the  imperial  dignity  was  connected  with  the 
government  of  France,  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  .we^ 
not  prepared  for  any  effort  of  independence,  and^  when 
it  was  enjoyed  by  Italian  princes,  it  pressed  upon  the 
cities  with  too  near  an  authority ;  but,  when  it  became 
attached  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  the  cities.  Md  ac- 
quired importance,  and  the  government  was  remote,  so 
that  both  circumstances  then  concurred  to  give,  a  begin- 
ning to  liberty.  We  accordingly  find,  that  the  reign  of 
the  first  of  the  German  emperors  was  distinguished  by 
concessions,  which  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  republican 
constitutions  of  northern  Italy.  .  Otho  I.,  who  had  been 
advanced  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  year  962  *  was 
sensible  that  the  stability  of  his  Italian  dominion. could 
be  secured  only  by  placing  it  on  a  basis  of  freedom,  and, 
therefore,  encouraged  the  citizens  of  every  city  to.  form 
for  themselves  a  municipal  government,  by  which  they 
should  control  the  power  of  their  count.  The  counts, 
who  were  often  also  bishops,  were  almost  all  Italians. 
The  emperor,  therefore,  could  place  little  dependence  on 
their  attachment,  and  it  was  obviously  his  policy  to 

**  Hist,  des  R^publ.  Ital.,  p.  342.  «  Rud.,  p.  94,  etc. 
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create  among  the  citizens  a  new  power,  by  which 
they  might  be  restrained.  He  did  not,  indeed,  trust 
entirely  to  this  policy,  for  he  committed  the  moat  im- 
portant fiefs  to  Germans,  or  at  least  to  Italians,  wlio  had 
piven  him  proofs  of  their  fidelity;  but  the  removal  of 
the  ancient  feudatories  necessarily  shook  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  enabled  the  cities  to  maintain 
the  struggle  of  their  independence  with  greater  advan- 
tage. 

So  long  as  the  family  of  Otho  possessed  the  thrones  of 
Germany  and  the  empire,  the  cities  of  Italy  manifested 
no  disposition  to  assert  a  more  complete  enfranchisement. 
Twenty-five  of  the  forty  years,  during  which  that  dynasty 
possessed  the  imperial  dignity,  being  passed  ^  by  those 
princes  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  states  of  that 
country  unavoidably  assumed  the  regulation  of  their 
own  concerns,  and  the  cities  began  practically  to  enjoy 
a  municipal  independence,  with  which  they  were  con- 
tented. In  the  year  1002,  the  extinction  of  that  family 
gave  occasion  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  they  found  an 
opportunity  of  making  trial  of  their  strength,  and  ascer- 
taining that  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  a  foreign 
protector.  The  succession  of  another  dynasty  ou  the 
thrones  of  Germany  and  the  empire  accordingly  pre- 
sented the  sovereign,  not  as  the  protector,  but  as  the 
adversary  of  the  liberty  of  the  cities.  The  Italians, 
considering  themselves  as  discharged  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  German  monarchy  by  the  extinction  of 
the  family  of  the  Othos,  chose  Ardoino  marquess  of 
Ivree  to  be  king  of  Lombardy ;  and  the  new  dynasty  of 
Germany,  regarding  this  defection  as  a  rebellion,  resolved 
to  chastise  the    revolt^rs,  who  were    accordingly  con- 

"  Uitt.  lies  Rfpuljl,  llttl.,  tome  ii.  p.  102,  etc. 
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Strained  to  employ  against  them  the  force,  which  liberty 
had  supplied. 

Here  began  the  general  struggle  of  the  cities  of  norths 
em  Italy.  Pisa  and  Genoa  had  been  free  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  tenth  century,  and  Venice  had  never 
been  subject  to  the  western  empire^  and  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  existence  had  enjoyed  a  real  independence 
of  that  of  the  east,  though  some  appearance  of  subor- 
dination continued  to  be  exhibited ^^  to  the  year  1123; 
but  in  the  other  cities  of  northern  Italy  the  effort  to 
assert  their  independence  only  began  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century.  In  that  century,  however, 
as  in  the  preceding*®,  the  north  of  Italy  had  scarcely 
an  historian;  and  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  knowing,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  cities  of 
that  country  were  in  possession  of  freedom.  This  free- 
dom was  not  indeed,  even  then,  formally  maintained,  for 
at  the  peace  of  Constance,  concluded  but  seventeen  years 
before  the  termination  of  that  century,  the  emperor  was 
teknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  confederation,  by  which 
he  had  been  reduced  to  conditions ;  but  the  Lombard 
republics^  may  be  considered  as  legally  recognised  by 
that  treaty,  though  in  subordination  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  empire. 

To  the  Tuscan  cities  the  scheme  of  independence  was 
first  suggested  in  the  year  1197^  by  the  Ropian  pontiff, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI  „  who 
had  aggrieved  them  by  some  extraordinary  exactions. 
The  pontiff  could  not  then  venture  to  assert  the  claims 

"f  The  multiplied  relations  pf  the  Vene>  deference,  which  they  had  been  accui- 

tiana  with  the  crusaders  gave  occasion  to  tomed  to  observe. — Hist,  des  R^.  Ital^ 

misunderstandings  between  them  and  the  tome  i.  p.  363.    Abr£g6  Chron.,  tome  iv. 

Greeks;    and  hence,  though  they  had  p.  1102. 

hitherto  left  it  undecided,  whether  they  ^  Hist  des  R^p.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  379. 

were  the  allies  or  the  vassals  of  the  Greek  ^  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  246. 

empire,  they  in  this  year  renounced  the         ^  Ibid.,  p.  313,  etc. 
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which  he  derived  from  the  countess  Matilda,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  strengthening  the  Guelf  or  [ 
party,  by  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  liberty 
of  Tuscany. 

The  republics  of  Lonibardy,  long  before  they  attained 
to  independence,  had  begun  to  manifest  the  vices  of 
their  popular  constitution.  During  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.*'  they  had  silently  established  their 
municipal  government,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  or  almost  eighty  years  before  the 
p»eace  of  Constance,  it  became  apparent,  that  they  were 
not  less  influenced  than  princes  by  the  love  of  con- 
quest. To  these  wars  succeeded  others  between  the 
cities  and  the  nobles,  by  which  the  former  speedily 
became  subject  to  masters.  The  marquisate  of  Trevisa**, 
afterwards  one  of  the  continental  states  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  was  the  source  from  which  the  usurpation  of 
chieftains  began  to  spread  itself  over  the  liberty  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  In  Trevisa  alone  of  all  the  northern 
districts  were  the  hills  interspersed  among  the  cities,  so 
that  the  nobles,  who  posted  themselves  on  them,  were 
everywhere  present  to  overawe  and  control  the  freedom 
of  the  citizens,  whereas  in  other  districts  the  nobles, 
remote  from  the  cities,  contented  themselves  with  main- 
taining the  independence  of  their  little  principalities. 
The  citizens,  however,  by  degrees  were  induced  to 
resign  their  freedom  throughout  almost  all  Lombardy  ",  to 
various  chieftains,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Two  causes  appear  to  have  co-operated  to 
change  the  form  of  government  in  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy, the  violence  of  domestic  feuds,  and  the  change  of 
military  discipline.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  pas- 
eions  of  the  people  **,  that  the  administration  of  criminal 
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justice  was  considered  as  almost  the  only  object  of 
government,  especially  as  tlie  multiplicity  of  distinct 
communities  greatly  facilitated  the  escape  of  criminals. 
On  this  account  extraordinary  powers  were  vested  in 
the  magistrates,  and  the  path  of  ambition  was  opened 
to  their  view.  The  general  violence  was  inflamed  at 
once  by  the  contention  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  and 
by  the  feud  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians.  In 
this  latter  strife,  as  the  nobles  were  united  by  the  nume- 
rous and  widely  extended  connexions  of  considerable 
families,  the  plebeians"  sought  in  voluntary  associations 
that  political  strength,  which  they  could  not  derive  from 
domestic  alliances,  and  thus  gave  a  beginning  to  those 
political  clubs,  which  have  performed  no  unimportant 
part  in  our  own  government,  and  have  exercised  a 
momentous  influence  on  the  revolution  of  France.  The 
change  of  military  discipline  consisted  in  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  armour  of  greater  weiglit.  When  the  nobles 
had  inured  themselves  to  support  this  extraordinary 
burthen**,  while  the  citizens  were  daily  addicting  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  very  different  practices  of 
commerce  and  manufacture,  the  whole  military  force  was 
at  once  transferred  to  the  former.  The  citizens  accord- 
ingly, being  unable  to  protect  themselves  ",  began  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  to  hire  for  their 
defence  bodies  of  military  adventurers,  probably  composed 
at  first  of  emigrants  and  exiles  ;  and  it  was  an  unavoid- 


"  Gilds  ot  duhs  eiisled  amgng  tlie 
Anglo-Saions ;  but  thpy  seem  to  hiva 
beca  Trieaillf  luiodkliani  far  mulu&l 
■lustance  ia  re^^rd  lo  vaiioui  nccuiiiaiy 
exigencies,  cumbitied  witb  much  coavivi- 
Bllty.— Turnei'i  Uiriary  a(  ttw  Ani^la- 
Snxoni,  Tol.iv.ch.  10.  LandiNi,  1739— 
ISUS.  The  modem  Brilii^h  clubs  hiivo 
uiuted  the  political  with  ttiu  Eocial  irha- 


had  been  oveiihrom,  was  unable  tg  lin 
again. — Iliil.  du  lUpubL  Ital.,  lame  ill 
y.  266. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  269-271.  The  pradirfl 
prevailed  among  Ihs  npublia  of  andent 
(irerce,  as  among  Ihese  ot  modem  Italy ; 
but  the  amibllieri  of  aodenl  Oreeee  do 
not  appeal  tu  have  discovered  the  policy, 
which  among*  the  more  commercial 
Italians,  St  length  ceadercd  battles  litll* 
man  liaa  the  plaj  of  cbildiGQ. 
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able  consequence,  that  republics  of  tradera,  estrangecl 
from  ail  the  habits  of  a  military  life,  should  soon  be 
mastered  by  the  leaders,  to  whom  they  had  committed 
the  dangerous  charge  of  their  protection.  The  violence 
of  party  took  from  the  people  the  jealousy  of  freedom, 
Mid  the  military  revolution  took  from  them  the  power, 
by  which  it  might  be  maintained. 

The  pre-eminence,  which  Milan  possessed  among  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  was  in  Tuscany  enjoyed  by  Florence, 
which,  however,  far  better  merited  the  distinction  by  the 
memorable  services  rendered  to  policy,  literature,  and 
art.  In  the  latter  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  indulged 
to  the  utmost  excess,  since  not  only,  as  in  other  cities**, 
the  Dobles  were  excluded  from  the  capacity  of  discharg- 
ing civil  offices,  but  they  were  even  in  some  degree  put 
OQt  of  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  in  the  same  spirit 
even  annual  elections  of  the  executive  council  were  con- 
sidered as  returning  at  much  too  distant  intervals,  and 
six  times  in  every  year  its  twelve  members  were  sup- 
plied by  election.  Such  a  system  was  eminently  fitted 
to  bring  into  activity  all  the  powers  of  every  individual, 
for  every  mind  must  have  been  perpetually  exercised  about 
its  ever  recurring  competitions,  and  every  citizen  must 
have  felt,  that  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  frequently 
influencing  the  public  measures,  almost  every  one  might 
expect  at  some  time  to  be  personally  concerned  in  the 
government.  This  extreme  democracy  *^  is  ascribed  to 
the  nature  of  the  territory,  which,  tliough  not  moun- 
tainous, was  hilly,  and,  therefore,  did  not  allow  the  same 
facility  to  the  operations  of  the  cavalry  of  the  nobles,  as 


"  Bf  the  OrrfHMHWTH;  iW/n  Oiuilaia, 
(tfriitithcd  in  the  feai  1S92,  thtrtr-Mvi.'n 
of  tiM  nol>liKt  fumilivs  ot  Morenco 
nn  excluded  Tw  evn  from  the  chief 
m^ttTteji  ftnd  ^ommou  rflport  vol 
de  jiucd  to  be  3  auffidcat  proof  of  ooy 


ividuil  of  tba  nnm- 


thould  imitate  their  cunducC— Hist,  da 
Rfpuhl.  llol.,  tame  iv.  pp.  6b,  RS. 
X  Ibid.,  tomg  liL  pp.  ItSS,  -2SG. 
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the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Though  however  Dante,  who 
had  suffered  by  exile  '^®,  has  described  Florence  ds  a  city, 
in  which  what  had  been  determined  in  October,  subsisted 
with  considerable  difficulty  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  external  policy  of  the  state  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  steadiness 
and  consistency.  This  was  the  result  of  its  political 
situation^  which  rendered  the  support  of  the  Guelf  party 
necessary  to  its  independence. 

Florence  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
modem  history  in  the  year  1215  '^  when  a  feud,  casually 
excited  by  a  dissension  of  a  merely  domestic  nature  ^*, 
was  begun,  which  continued  to  rage  during  thirty-three 
years.  The  expulsion  and  restoration  of  an  entire  fac- 
tion in  the  issue  of  this  contention,  compelled  the  repub- 
lic to  assume  the  principal  concern  in  the  wars  of  Italy* 
In  the  year  1260,  the  government  assumed  a  popular 
form.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  sedition  a  constitution  was 
framed  '^,  which  gave  to  the  people  a  consciousness  of 
strength :  they  immediately  sought  to  draw  all  Tuscany 
into  the  party  of  the  Guelfs,  to  which  themselves  were 
attached ;  and  during  ten  years,  one  of  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  year  of  victories,  they 
performed  the  most  splendid  achievements.  In  the  year 
1282"*,  the  government  received  the  form,  which  it  bore 
to  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 


^  n  Pureatorio,  canto  vi. 

'^  Hist  des  iUpubl.  Ital.,  tome  u.  p. 
341.  ^ 

^  A  younff  man,  of  a  family  attached 
to  the  Guelts,  had  engaged  to  marry  a 
young  woman  of  a  family  connected  with 
the  Ghibelins,  but  by  the  artifice  of  the 
mother  of  another  young  woman,  waa  in- 
duced to  Tiolate  this  engagement,  and 
marry  the  daughter. — Ibid.,  p.  345-347; 
tome  iil  pp.  174, 175. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  178,  &c. 

'*  Ibidy  toBM  iv.  pp.  53-^5*   The  go* 


remment  had  been  intrusted  to  fbuiteeil 
persons,  of  whom  eight  were  GueUb,  and 
six  Ghibelins;  but  it  being  perceivea 
■  that  this  council  was  too  numerous  fior 
unanimity,  and  that,  by  its  very  composi* 
tion,  it  vcas  subject  to  the  agitations  <^ 

a,  and  the  people  also  being  ofiended 
e  admission  of  gentlemen  into  it,  a 
new  council  of  six  was  formed  exduaiTely 
of  citizens,  obliged  to  lodge  and  eat  toge- 
ther, during  the  two  months  of  their  pre- 
sidency, and  not  permitted  to  ahieiit 
tfaemselYes  from  the  palace. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been 
characterized  as  the  heroic  age  of  modern  Italy  '^. 
Dante,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1265,  placed  in  the 
year  1300  his  supposed  descent  to  tlie  infernal  regions, 
and  has  described  himself  as  encountering  there  the 
generation  preceding  his  own,  as  the  objects  of  his  com* 
meudatiou,  or  his  blame.  This  then  is  the  period,  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  the  great  poet  of 
Italy.  The  student  of  history  must  therefore  feel  that, 
in  approaching  it,  he  is  t^oing  to  tread  no  ordinary 
ground,  and,  dazzled  by  the  splendours  of  poetry,  he  is 
disposed  to  attribute  to  it  an  importance,  which  it  does 
not  possess.  The  thirteenth  century  however,  though 
ennobled  by  the  genius  of  tlie  poet,  was  not  the  age, 
in  which  Florence  rendered  its  distinguished  services  to 
modern  Europe,  for  it  was  but  in  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury, that  this  republic  commenced  its  career  of  activity. 
Vet,  even  within  the  period  now  considered,  a  political 
combination  appears  to  have  been  devised  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, which  has  exercised  an  important  influence  in 
modem  states.  As  a  jealousy  of  the  nobles  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  popular  constitution,  and  the 
inferior  orders  were  composed  of  persons  engaged  in 
various  occupations  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  it 
Was  an  obvious  policy  to  unite  into  associations,  invested 
with  political  privileges,  the  several  descriptions  of  the 
citizens ^^  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1260  seven  corpo- 


f'VM.  de»  Rfnubl.   Ital.,  lome  ii.  p. 

••  IVclve  eorpoTttlion*  were  thiu  romi. 
cdj  bat  Uw  light  at  liuviug  cun:iiits, 
CKplabut,  tad  ■  ituidard,  was  at  fiiat 
MBfiaed  (0  tliB  MivFD  denomioaled  th« 
•TM/w,  vtiich  wETC,  I.  the  luwfcn ; 
I.  morcliuili,  tndiait  in  fon:i|(n  ctothi ; 
3.  Uoken;  i.  maoufadurem  of  wool; 
i,  ^jniuani ;  6.  miDuficturecs  of  >ilk ; 
lod  mactn ;  aiiil,  T.  tuninn.  Tha 
ioMat  (lU  UkOM  of  1 .  Ktailen  of  clotb* ; 


2.  bulchctfi  3,  shomnaker);  4.  ma- 
Hont  and  caqienlern :  and,  S.farrii'ra  mid 
locksmithi.— llnil,  loaiKiiL  |i..t74.  Tin 
An^lo-Saxous  had  gilds  CDutituIed  fur 
rauna^ng  eoticMas  of  commera ;  but 
Ibew,  likn  the  olben  iiii>atianoil  in  note 
65,  appent  to  hare  been  awodationi  of 
individiiali  fur  their  mutual  accDmOKtda. 
lian,  without  any  political  chaioclei  ur 
privileges. — Hirt.  of  tha  Anglu-Saxuns, 
voL  iv.  ck.  10. 
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rations  were  formed,  each  of  wLich  had  its  own  civil  and 
military  officers.  Mercantile  corporations  therefore,  with 
all  their  various  rights  and  authorities,  even  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  vast  empire  of  India,  may  trace  their 
formation  to  the  industry  and  liberty  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  Milan,  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
nobles,  originated  popular  clubs ;  but  Florence,  much 
more  engaged  in  commercial  industry,  gave  being  to  the 
more  regular  organization  of  societies  of  traders  and  ar- 
tisans. 

The  Italian  republics  may  be  thought  to  possess  a 
just  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  originated  that  great 
improvement  of  modern  government,  the  introduction  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  people,  and  acting  in  their 
place.  But  the  representative  policy  of  modern  states 
appears  to  belong  rather  to  the  Gothic  or  German,  than 
to  the  Italian  system.  The  mode  of  election  belonging 
to  the  former  was  more  popular  than  in  the  republics  of 
Italy,  in  all  which  it  was  intrusted  either  to  the  magis- 
trates'',  to  a  small  number  of  electors  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  or  even  to  the  decision  of  lots,  it  being  in  truth 
among  the  latter  a  contrivance  rather  for  the  distribution 
of  power  among  various  claimants,  than  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  various  portions  of  the  people.  The  Italian 
republics  indeed  were  not  exercised  in  the  business  of 
legislation  "*,  and  their  constitutions  accordingly  present 
no  valuable  examples  of  deliberative  assemblies.  From 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  ancient  empire,  the  Italians  had 
contracted  habits  of  submission  to  legal  authority ;  the 
consideration  of  law  was  therefore  abandoned  to  profes- 
sional lawyers,  instead  of  being  submitted  to  deliberative 
assemblies;  and  the  due  exercise  of  the  judicial  power 
was  the  chief  object  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  their 


<'BiiCd«IUpQbl,ItaL,t«m«iii.  p£,  291,  292.  >■  Ibid,  tome  i.  p. 3S5. 
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governments.  Distracted  moreover  by  the  domestic 
dissensions  of  their  different  orders,  and  by  the  external 
contentions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  Italy,  they  were 
necessarily  incapable  of  forming'  models  of  wise  adminis- 
tration, though  admirably  fitted  for  that,  which  appears 
to  have  been  their  special  destination,  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  active  principles  of  society. 

In  this  review  of  the  Italian  republics,  Venice  has  not 
been  considered,  because  that  government  was  wholly 
abstracted  from  the  interior  concerns  of  Italy,  until  the 
period  at  this  time  considered  had  been  terminated. 
Tbe  Venetian  republic  possessed  indeed  a  character 
wholly  peculiar,  being  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary 
stability  from  the  agitated  and  transitory  communities 
of  the  adjacent  country.  Formed  from  the  wreck  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  Rome,  and  subsisting  unconquered^ 
to  the  great  revolution  of  our  own  age,  it  alone  has  con- 
nected the  present  time  witli  antiquity  *"*,  and  thus  united 
ibe  two  periods  of  human  improvement.  As  it  was  dis- 
tinct in  its  character,  so  was  it  separate  in  its  history, 
being  iong  engrossed  by  foreign  enterprises  of  commerce 
or  hostility,  so  that  it  was  rather  an  external  organ,  than 
an  immediate  member  of  the  combinations  of  Italy. 

The  local  circumstances,  which  afforded  an  asylum  to 
those,  who  fled  from  the  ravages  of  Attila,  gave  being  to 
Venice  in  the  year  452"',  and  seem  also  to  have  deter- 
mined, by  a  slow  and  gradual  operation,  the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  government,  which  so  much  contributed 
to  its  stability.    Though  there  were  nobles  among  the 


I*  It  wu  occupieil  by  the  French  inihe  Venice  ta  the  inTuina  ot  the  Viii^lhs, 

jrti   1797,  when   the  goTtmniBnl   hid  in  the  yeni  421.     Sa^minua,  the  most 

•ulaiitcd  iliinng    tlurleen    bundled  uul  ancient  hiiloiian  d[  Venice,  refers  i(  to 

Mt-Stc  yr»n.  the  invajiion  of  the  L-imbardi  iu  the  year 

^UuLde*  Rimibl.  Itn!.,  tome  i.  p.  568.— Tableau  des  Riral.  de  |-Eun.po, 

W.  tome  i.  p.  242,  oote  1.    Botb,  pnibdi];', 
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Venetians  ®*,  they  could  not,  as  in  the  other  states,  assume 
at  once  an  offensive  superiority,  because,  amidst  the 
laguneSy  there  Was  not  room  for  the  cavalry,  by  which 
alone  their  superiority  was  maintained  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns.  The  original  nobles  of  the  Venetian 
state  were  therefore  moderate  and  cautious  through  a 
consciousness  of  weakness ;  the  original  government  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  assume  a  form  of  even  a  demo- 
cratic equality  without  opposition  from  the  nobility ;  and 
when  the  external  dangers  of  the  state  had  created  a 
necessity  of  conjoining  with  the  democracy  the  controlling 
power  of  a  duke,  or  doge,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
nobles,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  advances,  to  substi- 
tute their  own  authority  for  the  incongruous  combination. 
A  doge  was  constituted  in  the  year  697^,  When  the 
state  was  at  once  harassed  by  internal  dissension,  and 
pressed  from  without  by  the  Slavians  of  Dalmatia,  and  by 
the  Lombards.  The  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  doge 
were  begun  in  the  year  1 032  ®*,  when  two  counsellors 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  year  1172,  a 
council  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  annually 
elected,  was  constituted:  this  body  soon  usurped  the 
nomination  of  those  electors,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  re. 
newed,  all  other  nominations  having  been  referred  to  it ; 
and  at  length  in  the  year  1316,  the  elections  were  abro- 
gated by  a  formal  decree,  which  closed  the  council 
against  all  new  families.  To  this  aristocracy^  or  oli- 
garchy, the  people  appear  to  have  been  reconciled  by  the 
strictly  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  which  re- 
spect it  was  especially  important,  that  the  chancellor 


"Hilt.  dM    R4pub1.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  fuge  in  Venice,  added  to  his  stnrittial  bo- 

pp.  286-294.  nedictio&s  a  grant  of  the  dotninionof 

*  Ibid.,  p.  323.    The  annual  ceremony  that  sea,  which  he  gave  to  the  doge  m  a 

of  espousing  the  Adriatic  was  introduced  spouse. — ^Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  302. 
in  the  vear  1167,  when  the  Roman  pon-  ^  Hist,  des  R6pubL  ItaL,  tome  iiL  pb    • 

ti£^  Alexander  III.,  who  had  taken  re-  287,  etc* 
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was  always  selected  from  the  commons.  The  govern- 
ment of  Veuice  thus  began  with  democracy,  and  pro- 
ceeded tiirough  a  mixture  of  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy, 
while  the  otlier  governments  of  Italy  began  with  an  ill- 
combined  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  there- 
fore naturally  ended  in  monarchy. 

The  Venetians,  considering  themselves  as  Romans^, 
shrunk  from  all  communication  with  the  invaders  of 
Italv,  and  continued,  even  to  the  year  1 123,  to  cherish  a 
connexion  with  the  surviving  empire  of  the  east.  They 
were  accordingly  estranged  from  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  peninsula,  until  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  political  importance,  the  first  struggle,  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  being  with  the  Slavians,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  .Justin,  had  established  themselves 
in  Dalmatia.  The  Slavians  of  that  neighbouring  terri- 
tory, having  adopted  the  maritime  and  piratical  habits 
of  the  ancient  lUyrians,  grievously  molested  the  com- 
merce of  the  Venetians.  The  latter  however,  though 
they  had  fled  by  land,  had  learned  to  encounter  danger 
on  the  sea.  They  boldly  attacked  their  antagonists,  and 
pursued  them  into  their  retreats;  and  the  final  result  of 
a  protracted  contest  was  that  the  little  republic  of  the 
lagurKs  became  the  mistress  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
I&tria  and  Dalmatia  in  the  year  997 '"'',  at  which  time 
Pisa  and  Genoa  were  beginning  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Veiy  different  was  the  tranquil  history  of  Venice  from 
the  agitated  and  changing  fortunes  of  its  rival  Genoa ; 
and  the  revolution*',  which  established  the  aristocracy  of 
the  former,  was  even  effected  about  the  same  time,  in 
which  a  contrary  revolution  established  at  Genoa  the 
power  of  a  prince.     We  can  however  discover  a  pecu- 
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liarity  of  function,  which  separates  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer from  all  analogy  to  that  of  the  latter  government. 
Genoa  appears  to  have  been  but  a  subordinate  and  occa- 
sional instrument,  lirst  for  exciting  and  disciplining  the 
emiilatioa  of  Venice,  as  it  had  itself  been  excited  and 
disciplined  by  the  rivalry  of  Pisa,  and  then  for  transfer- 
ring the  industry  of  Italy  to  some  of  the  more  western 
countries  of  Europe  by  the  very  agitations,  by  which  its 
own  power  was  exhausted  and  ruined.  Venice,  on  the 
contrary,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  continent,  was  permanently,  and  to  an  important 
degree,  instrumental  to  the  general  system,  though  its 
importance  was  diminished  in  later  ages,  as  that  system 
became  more  extended,  and  furnished  with  new  and 
different  organs. 

For  the  completion,  as  it  seems,  of  the  republican 
system  of  Italy,  the  papacy  was  withdrawn  from  that 
country,  and  established  in  France  during  a  veiy  long 
period.  But  before  this  important  removal  was  effected, 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  papacy  had  been  com- 
pleted. Innocent  III.,  who  was  elected  to  the  papal 
throne  in  the  year  1198,  having  perfected  the  labours  of 
Gregory  VII.  This  pontiff  first  formally  ordained,  that 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  should  be  maintained 
by  the  church '*^ ;  he  first  established  the  tremendous  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquisition^';  and  the  mendicant  orders  of 


"  In  Ihe  wcood  council  of  Luteiui, 
Confeaed  in  the  ye«  I21S. 

*  In  Ihe  yeoi  1204,  vhsn  the  nume- 
roin  iiicts  of  wparntiiits  from  the  chinch 
of  Home  had  cuused  alarm,  legale*  ex- 
traordiaiiiy  were  Uespiitctieil  by  Innii- 
eenl  111.,  ioto  the  souther d  provincea  of 
Fnoee,  where  lhe«e  sect*  chiefly  pre- 
Toiled,  with  full  authority  to  eitirpato 
heroy,  even  by  capital  pimiahnient.  Tlie 
Tegular  tribunal  was  eatablLihed  there  in 
the  year  1233,  by  Gregory  1X„  who  com- 
mitted it  to  the  can  of  the  Dominican  Eriais. 


pressed  in  France,  when  it 
the  hereiiies,  on  account  of  whie£ 
been  introduced.  It  wax  intradoced  into 
Qemmny  about  the  year  1231,  but  the 
violtnce  of  the  inquisitor  exerted  euch 
indi^tioD,  that  after  three  jean  it  WM 
abolmhed,  and  cuuld  never  be  mlored. — 
Schmidt,  tome  W.  p.  263—265-  In  Italy, 
the  seat  of  (he  papacy,  it  naturatly  re- 
ceived an  ettahhilimenl,  Ihourii  cren 
there  it  wu  mccessfully  resisted  by  tha 
Neapolitans,  alarmed  at  iho  cnieity  with 


The  inquiBition  Bn>eBn  to  have  b«en  Eup-      by  the  VeoKtiuiK  was  admitted  aai]fM 
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the  friars  *",  then  newly  constituted,  were  taken  under 
his  protection,  as  a  description  of  forces  best  suited  to 
the  exigency  of  the  time.  The  darkness  of  barbarism 
had  then  begun  to  be  a  little  dissipated  by  the  returning 
rays  of  civilization,  and  the  moral  feelings  of  men  be- 
gan to  be  offended  by  the  enormity  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  some  effi- 
cacious measures  for  repelling  the  aggressions,  with 
which  the  papacy  was  menaced,  and  the  measures  of 
Innocent  were  well  adapted  to  the  crisis.  To  resist  the 
alarming  progress  of  reason,  those  who  adhered  to  the 
church,  were  bound  in  the  spell  of  a  doctrine,  which 
sets  reason  at  defiance ;  the  adversaries  of  the  church 
were  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  jurisdiction,  which 
disregarded  all  rules  of  justice  ;  and  a  host  of  mendicants 
was  encouraged  to  oppose  its  spurious  self-denial  to  the 
simple  austerity  of  the  separatists.  The  interior  autho- 
rity of  the  clergy  was  at  the  same  time  effectually  main- 
tained by  the  first  ordinance  enjoining  auricular  confes- 
sion as  a  positive  duty  ^'.  The  Roman  satirist*'  had  long 
before  perceived  the  use,  which  might  be  made  of  such 
8  curiosity  ;  and  the  papacy,  from  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.,  has  enjoyed  all  its  advantage. 


a,  that  ill  procwdinga  should 
b«  wtiiMtcd  to  the   coftnuBiife    uf  Uy 

tap.  5.  HiiL  ■leRfputil-deVeni'ie,  lutne 
in.  p.  249,  Ac  V^ia,i7b8.  SpHUi  wu 
ib  pMulUf  counli)-,  the  aaimosily  caler- 
tuafd  againit  the  con;juertd  Hduih,  bav- 
iutbcfe  given  to  U  pcculiu  activity  and 
Tnmcc.    Iq  that  country  uccorduigl)', 


an  aula-do'/'.  «»  peqHtratcd  to  lati 
u  in  the  year  1 783.— Townsend'i  Ji 
ncy  through  Spain,  lol.  ii,  p.  91.  Di 
1793. 

"  Moihvim,  cent,  xiii,  part  iJ.  ch.  3 

•'  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  X* 

Of  the  hUiory  of  Souttiem  Italy  and  Sicily^  from  the  commencement 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  570,  to  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Naples^  in  the  year  1308. 

Lombardy  conquered  by'the  French  in  the  year  774.  Sicily  invaded  by  the  Saraciais, 
827.  Bouthera  Italy  intaded  by  them,  833.  Duchy  of  Berierento  dismembered, 
851.  Nonnans  established  in  Italy,  1029.  Connexion  (qnned  with  them  bylfap 
see  of  Rome,  1053.  Sicily  conquered  by  the  Normans,  and  the  Greeks  expelled 
from  Italy,  1090.  Norman  dynasty  of  the  two  Sicilies  begun,  1130.  Southern 
republics  suppressed,  1138.  Genpan  dynasty  begun,  1194.  Innqoent  |1I.  pope, 
1198.  The  kingdom  transferred  to  a  French  prince,  1266.  Sici/ian  f%ip«r«,  and 
the  kingdom  divided  into  two,  that  of  N^les  remuning  to  the  French  princd,  and 
that  of  Sicily  being  poiiessed  hy  a  prince  of  Spein,  1282. 

A  VEBT  superficial  acquaintance  with  moclern  history  is 
sufficient  to  inform  us,  that  these  countries  have  ever 
been  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  we  are  there- 
fore but  slightly  tempted  to  inquire  into  the  transactions, 
of  which  they  have  been  the  theatre.  This  very  coi^si- 
deration  however,  in  the  philosophical  view  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  here  proposed,  renders  the  political 
changes  of  such  countries  deserving  of  examination,  in- 
asmuch as  these  changes,  not  possessing  a  primary  im- 
portance, may  be  found  to  be  more  simply  relative  to 
other  parts  of  a  general  system.  The  very  inferiority  of 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  may  thus  constitute  it  one  of 
those  links  of  the  political  system,  which  aflford  the  best 
specimens  of  the  theory  of  historical  combination. 

Though  the  territories  now  under  consideration  have 
in  modem  history  been  much  connected,  they  are  very 
dissimilar,  one  portion  being  continental,  and  the  other 
an  island  of  considerable  magnitude.  Of  Sicily  it  was 
prophetically  remarked  by  the  king  of  Epirus^  that  it  was 

^  Flutarcb,  Life  of  Fjrirhns. 
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a  fit  field  of  contention  for  the  earlier  strugg'les  of  Rome 
and  Carthage.  In  modern  times  its  insular  character 
seems  to  have  exercised  yet  more  appropriate  functions. 
Sufficiently  spacious  for  containing  a  considerable  so- 
ciety*, but  not  large  enough  to  entitle  it  to  claim  a  perma- 
nent place  to  itself  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  this 
island  has  served  in  various  periods  to  shelter  the  powers, 
which  acted  from  time  to  time  upon  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Italy.  During  two  centuries  and  a  half  it  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  Saracens,  from  which  their  incursions 
were  extended  over  the  adjacent  peninsula  ;  in  this  island 
was  formed  by  Roger  the  Norman  a  monarchy,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  into  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies^;  here  too  was  first  established  by  Peter  of  Ara- 
gon  a  Spanish  sovereignty,  which  was  likewise  spread 
over  the  same  continental  provinces  ;  and  here  at  length, 
in  the  revolutionary  war  now  happily  concluded,  was 
protected  for  a  period  of  returning  tranquillity  the  exiled 
royalty  of  Naples.  The  continental  provinces  on  the 
other  hand,  though  of  more  ample  dimensions*,  and 
therefore  naturally  becoming  the  seat  of  any  common 
government,  were  exposed  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
central  Italy  by  the  entire  want  of  a  protecting  frontier, 
and  were  thus  of  necessity  involved  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula. 

The  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  year  570,  was  the  epoch  of  the  division  of  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  with  the  latter 
part  of  which  division  Sicily  was  connected.  The  whole 
of  these  countries  had  been  possessed  by  the  Goths ; 

*  Bialy  edendi    ■bout    170    Btitiih      {ican  to  hare  beoa  on  thKtuconat  applied 
mila  ia  length,  and  70  in  hrcgdt]i,--Piii-       alto  t<i  Ihe  conliaental  pmvincBH. 
kBttm*!  Hu<l.  G(!o.,  lol,  i.  p.  63H.  '  The  CDntiucalBl  iirovincw  exccvd  3(HJ 

■"■         '         '  .----...       British  milei  in  Xvugth,  anil  etlcnd  100 

in  breadth. — FinkerUm,  ubi  tupra. 
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and,  when  Narses,  the  general  of  the  Grecian  emperor 
Justinian,  had  overpowered  tliat  people,  they  were  all 
alike  subjected  to  the  Greek,  empire  ;  but  the  Lombards 
having  been  unable  to  complete  their  reduction,  the 
maritime  cities  of  the  southern  provinces,  together  with 
the  island  of  Sicily,  continued  to  be  dependent  on  the 
court  of  Constantinople. 

This  division  of  the  Italian  provinces  has  been  already 
represented  as  having  permitted  the  papacy  to  emerge 
from  the  subordinate  situation,  which  it  had  hitherto 
occupied,  being  enabled  by  its  position  between  the  two 
rival  powers  to  work  out  its  own  independence.  The 
duchy  of  Benevento  indeed,  which  comprehended  nine 
of  the  twelve  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula*,  was 
possessed  by  Lombards,  so  that  this  people  encompassed 
the  residence  of  the  pontiff.  That  duchy  however  long 
continued  separate  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
and,  when  it  was  at  last  reduced  by  the  Lombard  mo- 
narch, it  was  this  very  combination,  so  alarming  to  the 
Koman  see,  which  drove  the  pontiff  to  seek  protection 
from  the  sovereigns  of  France,  and  thus  to  give  being  to 
the  original  and  fundamental  combination  of  the  Euro- 
pean system.  The  duchy  was,  after  a  long  resistance, 
again  reduced  by  Charlemagne,  but  the  conquest  was 
so  imperfectly  effected,  that  it  still  served  to  cover  the 
more  southern  provinces,  which  remained  in  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  real  independence. 

From  the  combination  thus  formed  with  the  French 
government  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  in  which  the 
decay  of  that  government  abandoned  Italy  to  its  own  in- 
ternal agitations,  and  the  German  monarchy  was  after- 
wards employed  in  preparing  itself  for  the  great  encoun- 
ter with  the  see  of  Rome.    In  this  long  interval  the 

"  GtAnnoDc,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i 
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^Aem  provinces  of  Italy,  with  Sicily,  were  subjected 
to  a  foreign  enemy,  whose  violences  appear  to  have  been 
instniraental  to  the  progress  of  Italian  policy  and  im- 
provement. 

The  Saracens  invaded  Sicily  from  Africa  in  the  year 
827,  and  from  this  ishind  proceeded  in  the  year  833  to 
ravage  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  peninsula.  These 
invaders  were,  in  the  year  839*  established  in  the  Nea- 
politan territory,  and,  in  the  year  85 1 ,  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  adjacent  island,  except  a  few  fortresses, 
■which  were  retained  by  the  Greeks  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  century.  The  influence  of  the  violences,  to  which 
the  Italians  were  exposed  in  this  hostile  vicinage,  in  eon- 
jonction  with  the  contemporary  ravages  of  the  Huns, 
has  been  represented  as  consisting  in  creating  a  necessity 
trf  surrounding  the  cities  with  fortifications,  which,  by 
inspiring  a  sentiment  of  strength  and  security,  disposed 
them  to  assert  political  independence.  Another  influence 
of  their  violences  also  operated  in  giving  occasion  to  the 
dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  the  great  duchy  of 
Benevento.  The  people  of  that  duchy',  harassed  during 
twelve  years  by  the  Saracens,  were  forced  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Lewis  II.,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  or  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  p&. 
niasula.  The  interposition  of  this  prince,  however  eflec- 
tnal  in  driving  away  the  Saracens  to  their  own  settlement 
at  Bari,  was  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  duchy.  Lewis 
proceeded  to  exercise  his  power  in  appeasing  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Beneventang,  and  in  the  year  851 
divided  the  duchy  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  retained 
the  name  of  Benevento,  wliile  the  other  was  named  the 
principality  of  Salerno.  The  count  of  Capua  soon  re- 
volted against  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  afterwards  the 
princes  of  Benevento  and  Saiemo,  and  the  counts  of 

*  Bitt.  dn  S^puliL  Hal.,  tome  i.  pp.  35, 3G.  '  GIouiiduc,  lib.  v.  iulr.  Ki.  i. 
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Capua,  divided  their  respective  territories  among  their 
sons,  all  of  whom  struggled  to  establish  their  independ- 
ence, 

Denina,  with  the  feeling  natural  to  an  Italian^  has 
lamented  the  destruction  of  this  great  principality®,  be- 
cause, if  it  had  been  preserved  when  the  family  of  Charle<> 
magne  declined^  it  might  have  served  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  people  of  Italy,  and  afforded  protection  to  the 
southern  provinces.  A  little  consideration  will  however 
discover,  that  the  actual  situation  of  these  provinces, 
though  disastrous  to  themselves,  was  accommodated  to 
the  political  balance  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  weakness 
of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  no  countervailing 
power  was  required  in  the  south  of  Italy,  neither  waa  it 
afterwards  necessary,  when  the  Italian  princes  were  con- 
tending for  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Italy  and  the 
imperial  dignity.  When  indeed  the  Italians  had  found 
themselves  compelled  to  bestow  these  distinctions  upon 
Otho  I.  of  Germany,  the  power  of  that  prince  required  a 
counterpoise,  which  was  accordingly  provided  in  the 
temporary  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
emperor  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  so  effectually,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Italy  were  strong  enough  to  give  to  the 
second  Otho  a  decisive  defeat. 

The  temporary  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  new  series  of  German  emperors,  which 
prompted  those  of  Constantinople  to  make  extraordinary 
exertions,  in  opposing  their  progress  in  Italy.  When 
it  had  served  to  restrain  that  progress,  it  was  speedily 
ruined  by  the  haughtiness  and  negligence  of  the  Greek8^ 
and  room  was  thus  made  for  the  formation  of  the  Norman 
monarchy.  That  it  should  have  yielded  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Normans,  was  surely  advantageous  to  Italy, 

^  R6ToLd*ItaUe,to]iMu.p.387.  *  Giumone,  lib,  viu.  c^  iiL 
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and  to  the  general  system  of  Europe.  The  degraded 
slaves  of  the  eastern  empire  would  have  been  the  very 
worst  materials  for  constituting  a  new  government  in 
western  Europe,  whereas  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  feudal  polity,  which 
involved  a  rude  kind  of  independence  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  but  congenial  to  the  governments  of  the  west. 

Though  almost  the  whole  of  the  time,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Normans,  was  a  period  of  political 
weakness,  it  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  immediate 
and  present  improvement,  It  has  been  already  remarked 
tliat  this  was  the  period,  in  which  southern  Italy  was 
ennobled  by  those  earlier  republics,  which  presented  the 
citample  of  liberty  to  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany. It  may  now  be  added,  that  the  same  connexions 
with  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  from  which  the  dis- 
tractions of  this  country  originated,  formed  a  twofold 
communication  of  principles  of  refinement,  whichgave  to 
these  unhappy  provinces  their  precedency  in  commercial 
activity,  and  in  intellectual  cultivation.  Naples,  Gaeta, 
andAmalfi  were  in  those  times  the  only  Christian  states 
which  had  fleets  in  the  Mediterrauean'";  and  the  last  of 
these  cities,  outstripping  the  others  in  the  career  of 
industry,  began  to  possess  itself  of  the  valuable  traffic 
of  the  east;  and  while  Salerno",  having  acquired  from 
the  Saracens  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  became  the 
earliest  sclioo]  of  medical  science  among  Christians, 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino"  was  distinguished  for 
its  attention  to  various  kinds  of  literature,  to  the  philo- 


"  Ibid,  wi.  '2.  Thia  iiilhoi  remaikii, 
^  the  diScTKDcei  between  tbe  iiinperon 
of  Ihe  «««t  uwl  tbe  popeB,  uid  b^een 


the  Oroek  and  Labii  eburclws,  indfed 
'mcd  to  apply  thelt  minds  tg  study.  Thfl 
nuiiustecy  of  Casiiua  had  been  built  bj 
Bentdicl  b  the  year  529.— Ibid,  lib.  lii. 
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Bophyoftlie  Saracens,  and  to  the  classical  learning'  < 
the  Greeks. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans,  however  consider- 
able in  its  consequences,  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  event  merely  contingent.  About  the  year 
1002'^  some  pilgrims  of  that  nation,  in  their  progress 
to  Jerusalem,  landed  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Arriving 
at  a  time,  when  this  country  was  distracted  by  internal 
wars,  the  hardy  strangers  were  soon  distinguished  as 
powerful  auxiliaries.  Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  of  another  party,  the  leader  of  which  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  Normandy,  having  killed  a  chief- 
tain, who  had  boasted  of  the  seduction  of  his  daughter; 
a  devout  desire  of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Gargano  was  assigned  as  the  motive  of  their  voyage,  but 
it  was  probably  a  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  reports 
sent  by  the  earlier  adventurers.  These,  like  the  former, 
engaged  as  auxiliaries  in  the  contentions  of  the  southern 
provinces,  and  at  length  obtained  a  fixed  establishment 
in  a  post  between  Naples  and  Capua.  This  little  esta- 
blishment encouraging  other  adventurers,  a  third  migra- 
tion was  about  the  year  1035  conducted  to  the  same 
country,  by  ten  sons  of  Tancred  a  Norman  count,  from 
whom  descended  the  conquerors  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
The  Greek  court  afl'orded  the  occasion  of  the  conquest, 
having  first  employed  the  Normans  as  auxiliaries  for 
recovering  Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  and  having  then 
treated  them  with  neglect,  while  the  absence  of  the 
Greek  troops,  withdrawn  from  the  continent  for  the  Si- 
cilian war,  favoured  their  efforts  in  Italy. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  at  first  jealous  of  the  power 
of  the  Normans,  as  they  had  before  been  apprehensive  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Lombards,  and  accordingly  were 
desirous  of  restraining  its  progress.  But  it  was  soon 
"  Rifol  d'ltalie,  tome  iii,  p.  239. 
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discovered,  that  their  respective  interests  miglit  be  best 
promoted  by  co-operation ;  and  it  appears  indeed  that 
the  Nomian  principality  was  a  state  raised  up  at  tlie 
Tery  crisis,  in  which  its  support  had  become  indispens- 
able to  the  safety  of  the  papacy.  Leo  IX.'*,  not  content 
with  having  formed  a  league  of  the  two  empires  against 
the  Norman  adventurers,  led  in  person  an  army  against 
them  in  the  year  1053.  Having  been  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  be  was  treated  by  his  conquerors  with  the  most 
devout  veneration.  The  pontiff  in  return  absolved  them 
from  the  censures,  which  he  had  previously  pronounced 
against  them,  and  assumed  the  right  of  granting  to  their 
leader  the  investiture  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and  of  all 
which  he  might  be  able  to  conquer  in  Sicily,  as  of  fiefs 
depeuding  on  the  see  of  Rome",  The  Normans  however, 
while  they  treated  the  pontiff  with  extreme  respect'*, 
were  careful  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of 
their  victory.  The  jealousy  of  the  papal  see  was  there- 
fore still  excited,  but  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of 
the  papacy  compelled  the  pontiffs  to  be  passive  specta- 
tors of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new  principality,  until 
at  length,  in  the  year  1059",  Nicholas  II.,  unable  to 
collect  an  army  like  Leo,  attacked  bis  Norman  neigh- 
bours with  the  censures  of  the  church.  This  proceeding 
caused  tlie  Norman  chieftain  to  court  the  friendship  of 
the  pontiff,  as  necessary  to  the  security  and  extension  of 
his  power,  and  Nicholas  on  the  other  hand  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  acceptthat  of  the  duke,  as  the  only  auxiliary  on 
whom  he  could  rely  for  support  in  the  approaching  con- 
test with  the  German  emperor  on  the  farnous  question  of 

"  Hid.  ia  Bfp.  II.1..  tome  i.  p.  274. 

•»  Hw  kingdom  of  Naplei  continued 
Is  be  a  fief  of  Ibe  chuich  of  Ramo  ia 
(aamiueuce  of  this  inieslituie,  which  the 
NonaiDii  willingly  ucepted.  (hat  thev 
rnlzhl  twre  a  unction  forthe 
— lb>il>i  tome  i.  p.  276.    Sicity  howner 
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investitures.  The  form  of  the  oath,  by  which  the  Nor- 
man duke  confirmed  his  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
deserves  attention  for  the  impiety,  with  which  the  name 
of  Peter  is  ranked  with  that  of  God.  He  described  him- 
self as  '  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  by  the  favour  of 

*  God  and  Saint  Peter,  and  with  the  assistance  of  each 

*  the  future  duke  of  Sicily.'  The  appointment  simply 
of  (Jod  would  have  been  understood  to  imply  indepen- 
dence, and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  join  an  associate 

'"^c™  *=  No^s..  w.e  e„^  In  ™  wi.1.  b.4« 

empires,  they  prosecuted  their  enterprises  with  scarcely 
any  opposition  from  either^®,  the  imperial  power  of  the 
west  being  enfeebled  by  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  or 
occupied  by  the  hostility  of  Gregory  VH.,  and  that  of 
the  east  being  violently  assailed  by  the  Turks.  The 
Italian  possessions  of  the  Greeks  were  accordingly,  in 
the  year  1061,  reduced  to  a  few  towns  and  castles  in  the 
adjacent  extremity  of  Italy;  and,  while  the  Norman 
duke  himself  pursued  his  successes  in  Puglia  and  Cala- 
bria, his  brother  determined  to  wrest  the  island  of  Sicily 
from  the  Saracens*  The  Saracen  government  of  that 
island  was  then  ripe  for  destruction.  Twenty-six  years 
before  the  Norman  invasion  ^^  it  had  been  so  torn  by 
dissension,  that  it  became  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  principalities  almost  wholly  independent ;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  expedition  the  dissolution  of  the  govern^ 
ment  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  each  town  was  the  seat 
of  a  prince  or  emir.  It  was  a  natural  result  of  these 
dissensions,  that  one  of  the  emirs  came  to  Reggio  to 
solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  against  his  adversary, 
and  thus  facilitated  their  descent.  So  inconsiderable 
however  was  the  number  of  the  invaders,  and  so  imper- 
fect their  subordination,  that  twenty-nine  years  elapsed 

"  Hist,  dee  R^bl.  Ital,  tome  i.  pp.  280,  B81.  ^  ftid.,  p»  8Sl«-«ft. 
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before  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  completed.  In  the 
same  interval  of  time  tbc  Norman  duke  had  also  accom- 
plished the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy,  and  had 
reduced  the  Lombard  princes,  who  governed  the  divided 
remains  of  the  great  duchy  of  Benevento.  Thus  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  two  Sicilies 
perfected  in  the  year  1080,  or  fourteen  years  after 
the  main  body  of  the  same  enterprising  people  had 
.  «SiBcteil  the  conquest  of  England. 

■I9ke  southern  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  island  of 
HllShr  were  in  this  manner  reduced  by  the  Normans, 
Bkily  being  held  as  a  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Puglia  ;  and 
when  it  shall  have  been  considered,  that  the  memorable 
struggle  of  Gregory  VII.  with  the  imperial  power  had 
begun  four  years  before  that  event,  it  will  be  seen  how  well 
it  was  adjusted  in  time  to  the  exigency  of  the  church. 
The  support  of  the  Normans  was  not  required  in  the  com- 
mencement of  that  struggle,  for  a  rebellion  of  the  Saxons 
was  the  instrument  of  papal  aggression,  and  sufficiently 
occupied  for  a  time  the  attention  of  the  emperor ;  but, 
when  that  prince  had  prevailed  against  the  pontiff,  and 
had  even  possessed  himself  of  Rome,  then  the  latter 
found  it  necessary  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Norman  duke 
for  his  deliverance,  and  to  retire  for  safety  into  the 
territory  of  his  protector.  This  crisis  of  the  papacy*"  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1084,  or  four  years  subsequently  to  the 
completion  of  the  successes  of  the  Normans.  Nor  was 
Gregory  the  only  pontiff,  who  found  a  convenient  sup- 
port in  the  aid  of  these  Normans,  for  when  the  son  and 
successor  of  Henry  IV.  renewed  the  contention  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  pontiffs.  Paschal  II.  and  Calixtus  II., 
found  the  Norman  princes  ever  ready  to  assist  them. 


BJaL  det  Rfjmbl.  Jul,  U 
The  NoraiBiiH  on   IbU 
aMad  gnai  cteattuctioit,  i 
Ihne  tbe  sncicnl  city  has  lanunca 
rt  toertwlj  UiB  popuUdon  hanng 


been  i«noieil  beyund  the  Capitol  into  the 
Campus  Murtiiu.  Ths  |>0|io  retired  to 
Soltrno,  whciu  he  died  in  the  following 
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From  the  coaclimion  of  this  great  contest,  which  was 
compromised  in  the  year  1122,  by  the  concordat  ef 
Calixtus  JIo  the  support  of  such  a  power  as  that  of  the 
Normans  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  the  see  of  Rome; 
and  even  after  some  time  the  southern  govemment 
became  ccmnected  with  Grermany,  and  appeared  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  that  very  see,  which  it  had 
so  seasonably  protected.  The  internal  situation  and 
external  relations  of  the  govemment  of  the  two  Sicilies 
in  this  period  are  now  to  be  considered,  that  it  may  be 
seen,  whether  it  continued  to  be  accommodated  to  thdP 
circumstances,  in  which  it  was  placed,  so  as  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  its  subordinate  character. 

Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke,  who  first  imited 
into  one  dominion  the  Greek  provinces  of  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  and  the  Lombard  principalities  of  Benevento, 
soon  manifested  what  a  disturbing  influence  would  be 
exercised  by  a  powerful  government  in  this  part  of  tbe 
system  of  Europe.  Having  been  successful  in  his  enter- 
prises against  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  he  was  naturally 
prompted  to  seek  a  further  gratification  of  his  ambition 
by  attacking  them  in  their  own  country.  In  the  very 
following  year  *S  therefore,  he  passed  the  sea,  and  hav- 
ing invested  Durazzo,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  had  come  to  its  relief.  He  was  then, 
indeed,  recalled  to  Italy  by  a  rebellion,  and  was  after- 
wards occupied  some  time  in  protecting  Gregory  VII. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  freed  from  these  engage- 
ments, he  resumed  his  enterprise,  but  died  in  Cephalonia, 
when  he  was  beginning  his  operations.  Such  must 
naturally  have  been  the  direction  of  the  efibrts  of  any 
vigorous  government,  placed  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  weak- 
ness and  decay;    and  therefore,  if  the  restoration  of 

."  Hist,  des  B^nbl.  Ital.,  tome  i.  pp.  287, 288. 


Greece  was  no  part  of  the  new  system  of  Europe,  it 
"was  necessary  that  the  neighbouring;  government  of  the 
two  Sicilies  should  be  incapable  of  indulging  the  pro- 
pensity. The  project  of  Robert  Guiacard  was  accord- 
ingly arrested,  first  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  and  then 
by  his  death.  The  valour  of  the  Normans  was  after- 
wards diverted  to  Palestine,  where  ^  it  furnished  themes 
for  the  genius  of  the  epic  poet  of  Italy  ;  and  the  govern- 
,  except  during  the  short  interval  necessary  for  the 
tjon  of  the  monarchy,  then  sunk  into  a  debility, 
,  rendered  it  an  offensive  neighbour  of  the  weak- 
B  of  Greece, 

The  grandson  of  Robert  Guiscard  ^  having  died  with- 
out issue  in  the  year  1127,  the  whole  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Normans,  which  had  been  previously  divided,  was 
inherited  by  Roger  II.  great  count  of  Sicily,  the  son  of 
I  (ftifiount  of  the  same  name,  who  had  achieved  the  con- 
tof  the  island.  Intlamed  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
tdeur,  he  became  ambitious  of  a  higher  title  than 
^t  of  duke,  to  which  he  had  thus  succeeded",  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  papal 
schism,  to  procure  from  the  antipope,  whom  he  supported 
for  this  purpose,  a  grant  of  the  royal  dignity.  He  was 
not,  however,  content  with  the  mere  title  of  a  king,  but 
laboured  to  extend  and  secure  his  power  among  his 
Italian  subjects,  Amalfi**was  forced  to  surrender  to 
him  the  privileges,  which  it  had  continued  to  enjoy 
under  the  Norman  government ;    the  barons,  who  had 
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maintained  an  almost  complete  independence,  were  suc- 
cessively compelled  to  submission ;  and  Naples,  the  last 
of  the  republics  of  southern  Italy,  was  subdued  in  the 
year  1138,  after  a  most  determined  resistance.  Repub- 
lican independence  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  northern 
Italians,  and  the  new  monarchy  of  the  two  Sicilies  was 
reduced  to  a  uniform  structure. 

The  Norman  dynasty  of  the  Sicilian  government,  which 
had  been  begun  in  the  year  1130,  subsisted  to  the  year 
1194,  or  sixty-four  years,  being  then  succeeded  by 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  who  had  married  Constantia^^ 
the  daughter  of  the  third  of  the  Norman  princes.  Twenty- 
four  years  of  that  interval  had  been  occupied  bjr  the 
active  reign  of  the  founder.  The  forty  following  years 
composed  a  period  not  less  remarkable  for  the  impotenqf 
of  the  government ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  accession 
of  Frederic,  the  son  of  Henry  VL,  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1197,  it  was  distracted  by  struggles  for  succeedii^ 
to  the  throne,  left  vacant  by  the  failure  of  male  issue  in 
the  reigning  family. 

The  claim  of  succession  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  acquired 
by  the  marriage  of  Constantia,  appears  to  have  borne  an 
important  relation  to  the  interests  both  of  Italy  and  of 
Germany.  This  claim  diverted  the  emperors  firom  the 
prosecution  of  the  project,  which  Frederic  I.  had  formed 
against  the  liberty  of  Lombardy*;  and  even  that  prince, 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  young 
republics  of  that  country,  in  his  more  distant  enterprise, 
was  induced  to  promote  their  union,  instead  of  encou- 
raging their  dissension,  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
his  policy.  The  cities  of  Germany  also  found  the  crisis 
most  favourable  to  their  aggrandisement,  the  emperors, 
who  were  able  and  enterprising  princes,  being  drawn 

»  Hist  des  R^pubL  ItaL,  tome  u.  pp.  264,  965. 
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away  from  tbe  direction  of  their  domestic  administration 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  remote  object. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  consider,  what  at  this  time 
became  of  the  balance  of  Italy,  to  the  support  of  which 
the  aid  of  the  Normans  had  been  indispensable,  and  how 
did  the  papacy  maintain  itself,  when  it  was  pressed  on 
both  sides  by  tlie  power  of  its  adversary.  In  other  times 
the  equilibrium  of  Italy  would  probably  have  sunk  under 
the  power  of  such  a  combination,  but  at  this  particular 
time  the  interests  of  Italy  and  the  papacy  found  a  re- 
Psource  in  the  military  fanaticism  of  the  age.  Frederic  I., 
who,  bv  the  marriage  of  his  son,  prepared  the  union  of 
the  Sicilies  with  Germany  and  the  empire,  was  induced 
to  undertake  a  crusade,  in  which  he  died ;  and  Fre- 
deric II.,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  who  first  suc- 
ceeded to  tbe  undisputed  possession  of  the  Sicilian 
throne,  was  bound  by  such  an  engag;ement  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career",  and  even  persuaded  to 
enter  into  a  marriage,  wliich  should  give  him  a  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem  ^.  This  engagement  embar- 
rassed all  the  efforts  of  the  emperor,  nor  did  his  actual 
fulfilment  of  it  protect  him  from  the  hostility  of  Rome, 
for  the  censures,  which  his  reluctance  had  provoked, 
followed  him  to  the  scene  of  his  triumph  in  the  east  ". 
Driven  to  desperation,  he  had  at  length  almost  over- 
powered the  adversary,  by  whom  he  was  60  unrelentingly 
opposed,  when  his  unexpected  death  preserved  the 
independence  of  the  papacy. 

For  this  renewal  of  the  contention  with  the  empire 
the  Roman  see  had  been  prepared,  in  the  year  1198,  by 
the  election  of  a  pontiff.  Innocent  III.,  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  maintain  the  cause,  of  which  Gregory  VII. 


"  PfaHa.  (ome  i.  p.  344. 
■  Wilh  Yolun.le,  .Wigliler  of  John  de 
BitHaa,  titaUi  luii|;af  Jenuakm. 
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had  been  more  than  a  century  before  the  original  cham- 
pion*. Equal  to  Gregory  in  purity  of  character,  he  was 
superior  to  him  in  literary  attainments,  as  the  time  in 
which  he  governed  the  church  was  nearer  to  the  resto- 
ration of  literature ;  and,  as  the  part,  which  he  had  to 
support,  was  rather  political  than  ecclesiastical,  so  was 
his  conduct  actuated  rather  by  the  daring  ambition  of  a 
statesman,  than,  like  that  of  Gregory,  by  the  misdirected 
zeal  of  a  monk.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar  prepa- 
ration had  been  made  for  this  pontiff,  as  for  Gregory,  in 
the  forged  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  decre- 
tals of  Isidorus,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  had  laid  for  Gregory  the  foundation  of  the 
claim  of  the  papal  supremacy  ;  and  the  more  perfect  col- 
lection of  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bologna, 
framed  about  the  year  ]150^',  established  for  Innocent 
more  distinct  principles  of  ecclesiastical  dominion. 

Armed  with  the  authority,  thus  furnished  by  Gratian, 
Innocent  strenuously  availed  himself  of  various  favour- 
able contingencies  for  realizing  the  project  of  a  pontifical 
empire.  In  Germany  the  contention  between  Philip 
and  Otho  IV.  afforded  h  im  an  opportunity  of  interposing 
in  behalf  of  the  latter,  whom  he  afterwards  drove  from 
the  throne ;  in  England  the  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of 
John  enabled  him  to  trample  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  ;  and  he  induced  the  king  of  Aragon  to  render  his 
dominions  subject  and  tributary  to  the  Roman  see*. 
And,  while  he  was  thus  vigilant  and  active  in  extending 
and  strengthening  the  external  power  of  his  see,  he  was 
not  less  careful  to  secure  its  temporal  foundation.  In 
the  very  commencement  of  his  papacy  he  availed  him- 
self of  a  favourable  crisis  for  acquiring  an  influence  over 
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tlie' unsettled  g^overnment  of  Rome^;  and,  when  lie  ad- 
vanced Frederic  II.  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  he  ob- 
tained from  him  a  renunciation  of  the  long-disputed 
possessions  of  the  countess  Matilda,  which  was  finally 
esecuted  sixty-six  years  afterwards  by  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  '*. 

Frederic,  whom  the  fears  of  his  mother  Constantia 
had  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent^,  was 
considered  by  him  as  a  prince,  with  whose  pretensions 

i  he  might  awe  and  control  the  sovereigns  of  Germany. 
When,  however,  Otho  IV,,  for  whom  he  had  procured 
the  German  crown,  disappointed  his  expectations,  he 
ventured  to  place  on  that  throne  his  ward,  the  young 
king  of  Sicily.  He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  avert  the 
mischief  of  such  an  appointment,  by  stipulating  for  the 

I  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  ;  but  Frederic  contrived 
to  evade  the  observance  of  this  condition,  and  it  was  at 
length  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  preserved  the 
Roman  see  from  subjection.  The  combination  of  Sicily 
with  Germany  was,  indeed,  a  forced  state  of  things, 
arising  from  temporary  causes,  and  suited  only  to  exer- 
cise a  temporary  agency  in  favouring  the  interests  of  the 
republics  of  Italy,  and  of  the  states  of  Germany,  by  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  emperor. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1250,  gave  occasion  to  the  plan  of  dissolving  a 
combination,  which  had  proved  to  be  so  dangerous*. 


I7  CclaxtiD  111.,  Ihtf  immetliule  preJe- 
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The  first  project  of  the  pontiflP,  Innocent  IV.,  was  to 
annex  to  his  see  the  dominions  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  as 
fiefs  devolved  to  it  by  the  deposition  of  Frederic,  pro* 
nounced  in  a  council  assembled  at  Lyons,  where  that 
pontiff  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge.  He  soOTs 
however,  discovered  that  his  power  was  unequal  to  the 
enterprise,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  invite  some 
foreign  prince  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  as  a 
feudal  dependency  of  the  papacy.  The  ambition  of  the 
pontiff  was  twice  frustrated ;  first,  by  the  efibrts  of  Con- 
rad IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  IL,  and  then 
by  the  resistance  of  Manfired,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
same  prince,  who  assumed  the  government  of  the  Sicilies, 
first  as  regent  in  the  name  of  Conradin  the  son  of  Con-» 
rad,  and  afterwards  for  himself.  Thus  disappointed, 
the  pontiff  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  engage  either  the 
brother,  or  the  son,  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  to  under* 
take  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  prevailed 
with  Charles  of  Anjou  %  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Europe  beneath  the  rank  of  a  sovereign.  This  prince 
was  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  whose  sisters 
were  queens  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

It  deserves  attention,  that  the  king  of  Aragon  *  bad 
rendered  himself  objectionable  to  the  pontijOT,  by  forming 
a  matrimonial  alliance  between  his  son  Peter  and  a 
second  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred  then  king 
of  Sicily.  This  connexion  afterwards  procured  for  the 
Spanish  family  the  government  of  the  insular  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  it  contributed  to  direct  the  choice  of  the 
pontiff  to  a  French  prince,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to 
the  subsequent  separation  of  the  two  Sicilies  into  the 
distinct  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 

•^  He  was  count  of  Anjou,  Provence,  Giannone,  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.  sei.  1. 
Languedoc,  and  a  great  part  of  Piedmont.  ^  Hist  des  R6publ.  Ital.|  tome  iii.  ppi 

He  was  count  of  Anjou  in  his  own  rightj  334|  335. 
and  had  acquired  tiie  rest  by  moniage.— 
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These  various  enterprises  and  neg;otiations  were  begun 
ID  the  year  12513,  and  concluded  in  the  year  1266,  when 
Charles  acquired  possession  of  the  kingdom,  his  adver- 
sary Manfred  having  been  defeated  and  slain.  It  still 
remained  that  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  should  be 
reduced  to  a  state,  in  which  he  should  not  be  formidable 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  Charles,  the  friend  of  the  pontiff, 
had  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  alarming  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  papacy  ^.  By  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
flee  he  was  senator  of  Rome,  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  this  character  master  of  all  its  cities,  governor  of 
Bologna,  and,  therefore,  master  also  of  the  Guelf  cities 
of  Roraagna,  protector  of  the  marquess  of  Este,  and 
thereby  ruler  of  the  marcke  of  Trevisa,  and,  moreover, 
lord  of  many  cities  of  Piedmont.  The  burthen  of  such 
protection  was  soon  found  to  be  oppressive,  and  the 
pope  found  it  necessary  to  play  the  emperor  Rodolph 
and  the  king  of  Sicily  one  against  the  other,  thus 
inducing  each  to  make  renunciations  favourable  to  his 
see.  By  this  policy  the  king  was  for  a  time  reduced  to 
his  proper  territories  *" ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  pon- 
tiff, by  whom  he  had  been  so  controlled,  he  caused 
another  to  be  elected,  by  whom  all  the  precautions  of 
his  predecessor  were  immediately  annulled,  the  king 
having  even  fixed  the  residence  of  the  new  pontiff  at 
Viterbo,  that  he  might  more  conveniently  direct  his 
loeasures.  Even  Italy,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
I  of  this  prince,  who  meditated  an  expedition 
t  the  Grecian  emperor.  But  a  private  individual 
tnned  against  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Sicilians,  whom 
lie  and  his  French  followers  had  outraged.  Sicily  was 
accordingly  soon  torn  from  his  Italian  territories,  to 
constitute  under  a  Spanish  dynasty  a  separate  and  rival 


'  ffiit.  d«i  Bipubl.  lUl.,  tome  iii.  se-  4S6,  457. 
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sovereignty  ;  and  Charles  was  thus  at  once  deprived  of  a 
lai^e  portion  of  his  power,  and  menaced  hj  the  near 
vicinage  of  a  formidable  adversary. 

John  of  Procida,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  German 
family  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Sicilies,  was  the  mover 
of  this  important  revolution  ^K  He  despaired  of  inducmg 
the  continental  provinces  to  make  any  effort  in  favour  of 
Constantia  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  because  they  were 
subject  to  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  govern- 
ment. Sicily,  however,  presented  a  favourable  field, 
not  only  as  being  remote  from  inspection,  but  because 
on  that  account  it  had  been  subjected  to  more  grievous 
oppression.  To  Sicily  he  accordingly  repaired,  and 
there  he  laboured  indefatigably  to  collect  and  concen- 
trate that  fury  of  revenge  **,  which  the  last  of  outrages 
had  sufficiently  excited.  From  the  Greek  emperor  too, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Charles,  he  pro- 
cured supplies  of  money,  with  which  he  enabled  Peter 
of  Aragon  to  aid  the  insurrection,  in  support  of  the  pre- 
tension of  his  queen. 

The  insurrection,  which  happened  in  the  year  1282,  has 
been  named  the  Sicilian  vespers,  from  the  occasion  on 
which  it  commenced.  If  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  the  secret  of  which 
had  been  preserved  two  years  with  undeviating  fidelity 
through  hatred  of  the  French.  The  historian  of  the 
Italian  republics  however  represents  its  author  as  form- 
ing no  specific  conspiracy  ^,  but  only  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  waiting  with  his  confidential 
agents  for  the  commotion,  to  which  some  new  outrage 

*^  Hilt  des  R^publ.  lUI.,  tome  iiL  pp.  ^  Bv  that  last  outrage,  which  m  aU 

477, 478.  Charles  bad  removed  the  royal  places  has  precipitated  the  fall  of  tymnti^ 

residence  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  that  the  women  were  exposed  to  the  bnj^ality 

he  might  watch  the  pope,  and  maintain  of  the  soldiera.— Hkit  dee  R6pabL  Itid., 

an  easier  communication  with  his  other  tome  iii.  p.  480. 
territorietd— Qiannone,  lib.  zx.  cap.  1.         ^I]^d.|p.489» 
2. 
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was  sure  to  furnish  provocation.  TLat  provocation  was 
an  insult  offered  to  a  young  woman  of  Palermo,  under 
the  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  when  she  was  going, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  agreeably  to  a  solemn 
usage,  to  hear  the  vesper-service  at  a  neighbouring 
church,  on  an  Easter  Monday.  Prepared  as  the  Sicilians 
had  been  for  vengeance,  they  rose  upon  the  French,  and. 
four  thousand  persons  were  in  this  first  night  sacrificed 
to  the  popular  indignation.  The  example  of  Palermo 
influencing  the  rest  of  the  island,  the  insurrection  was 
slowly  difi'used  through  all  the  other  towns  and  villages, 
and  before  the  end  of  April  the  French  governor,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  troops,  was  forced  to  retire  to  the 
other  side  of  the  strait.  To  the  credit  of  the  Sicilian 
chaiacter  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  single  French- 
man, who  had  not  disregarded  the  laws  of  justice  aud 
humanity,  was  safely  and  honourably  transported  thither 
with  his  whole  family. 

Still  however  the  revolution  was  a  work  of  difficulty, 
and  would  have  been  impracticable**,  if  Sicily  had  not 
been  protected  by  its  separation  from  the  continent,  for 
the  actual  loss  of  soldiers  sustained  from  the  massacre 
was  not  considerable^,  in  comparison  with  the  forces, 
which  Charles  continued  to  command,  and,  even  with  this 
advantage  of  position,  Frederic,  the  third  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  of  Sicily,  was  at  last  forced  to  conclude  a  peace, 
by  which  the  reversion  of  his  crown  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Naples.  The  arrangement  was  however  frus- 
trated by  subsequent  events**,  and,  in  the  year  1442,  it 


"  HiEl,  deiRfpubl.  Ua).,  tame  ir.p.S. 

**  It  junounted  tu  4000,  whunsi,  ti't 
■n  expedition  to  the  uut,  he  bsil  uwm- 
Uad  10,000  hoiwtnen,  and  n  proportioatl 
•wnler  of  iDfnntry. — Ibid.,  p.  1. 

"  At  the  dliWh  qf  Paler  II„  who  kfl 
onlj  an  infanl  ion,  the  Spaniudx  had 
^vcume  fiu  udioui,  that  a  powtirfid  party 

»u  lonned  to  inyilH  Kobcit  kina  of 
VOL.  J. 


Napt«*  to  take  poiwasioD  of  Ihe  king- 
dum  ;  but  that  prince  vas  th«a  hiniKir  at 
thi!  point  of  death,  imil,  haiiui;  no  male 
iniu;,  WBi  boqucatliing  hii  own  kin^^doni  lit 
a  ItiDg  lerin  uf  canfuiiati  and  miwry. 
TbesB  thingi  ocniired  in  the  )-«ar  l3Ja, 
an<l  Ihc  r&iinion  waa  po«li«in«l  einclljr 
a  centuiy,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 

«u  effNtcd  ia  the  contniy  i 
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was  even  reversed,  for  the  family  of  Aragon  then  added 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom  to  their  own  island,  and  re- 
established the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  war  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  Sicily  had  a 
two-fold  operation.  By  occupying  and  exhausting  the 
whole  energy  of  the  Angevine  princes*',  it  suffered  Italy 
to  secure  that  independence,  which  the  great  power  of 
Charles  had  so  much  endangered.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  dissolved  the  connexion,  which  had  subsisted  between 
Sicily  and  Aragon.  The  exposed  situation  of  Aragon**, 
which  had  been  assailed  by  the  forces  both  of  Castile 
and  France,  had  determined  its  kings  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  renounced 
all  connexion  with  the  country  of  their  sovereigns,  while 
they  continued  to  adhere  to  the  succession. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  establishment  of  a  French  family  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  a  very  extraordinary 
adaptation.  If  Charles  of  Anjou  had  not  been  at  first 
rendered  considerable  in  Italy,  he  could  not  have  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  from  the  emperor  Rodolph  a 
final  admission  of  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
man see.  If,  with  his  original  possessions,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  govern  the  two  Sicilies,  that  see  would  but 
have  exchanged  a  distant  master,  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulties  of  an  elective  and  scarcely  connected  govern- 
ment, for  a  prince  in  its  immediate  vicinage,  who  could 
exert  much  greater  power,  though  sovereign  of  much 
less  territory.  The  Italian  aggrandisement  of  this  prince 
was  reduced  by  the  policy  of  the  pope,  when  it  had  done 
its  work ;   and  by  the  revolution  of  Sicily,  a  political 

Gisnnonc  has  noticed  tbe  ofTer  made  to  to  call  (Iib  whule  mtnbiiiatioii  of  event* 

Robert,   when  he  wa«   al  the   point    of  an  inBtancB  of  iin  OTtHTuliugiitovidcoce. 

deatb,a«  an  uvident  instance  ortba  man-  ''  lliat.  ilia   KipuU.  Ilal,  tome   iv, 

Dei,  in  nluch  fartuue  sports  with  men. —  pp.  2,  3. 

l.ib.uii.ca^.3,   IitwulilntberclivoK        ^  lUf,  p.  93^96.  
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balance  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  constituted,  which  was 
indispensable  to  the  independence  of  Italy,  when  the 
emperors  had  lost  all  their  authority  in  that  country,  and 
the  papacy  was,  after  twenty-three  years,  to  be  removed 
to  France. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  obsprved  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  two  Sicilies  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  history  by  a  consideration  of  general  in- 
terest, for  the  dawn  of  the  poetic  day  of  modem  Italy 
first  broke  upon  the  court  of  the  Sicilian  monarch.  While 
the  cities  of  northern  Italy  spoke  a  various  jargon**, 
rather  than  a  national  language,  and  were  even  inclined 
to  adopt  the  dialect  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Pro- 
vence, which  had  been  rendered  popular  by  the  poetry 
of  the  troubadours,  the  poets  of  Sicily  prepared  by  their 
songs  that  speech,  which  was  soon  to  be  rendered  Ulua- 
trimis  by  the  genius  of  Dante,  the  first  Italian  verses 
having  been  composed  under  the  government  of  Roger, 
the  founder  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy.  Remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  poets  of  Provence,  and  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  court,  the  country  of  Theocritus, 
since  so  degraded  and  so  barbarous,  became  conscious  of 
the  power,  with  which  it  had  been  gifted  by  nature,  and 
uttered  the  strains,  which  the  great  poet  of  Italy  deemed 
most  worthy  of  his  muse. 

*  BiA  da  lUfM.  ItaL,  tang  ii,  p.  4»3--l9S. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

[  -Of  iht  history  of  Germany,  from  the  heginnitig  of  the  reigii  ofLttat 
|-f  the  Germanic,  in  tke  year  840,  to  Ike  death  of  Otka  I.  in  the  year 
'       978. 

iewi»  the  Gennanic,  kmg  of  Germany,  in  Ihc  jeai  840.— .ArirtoCTicy  Ibnned  bj 
him — All  the  domioioiu  of  Chailemagne  united  under  Charita  the  Fai,  884.— 
Gcnnanj  finall;  Mparalcd,  6SS. — Hungarione  invited  into  German;,  B93  or  S94. — 
Anstoeiacy  Independeiit  and  monoichy  elixtive,  911. — Siuiaa  dynaaty  beguD,  919. 
—Town*  built  and  eneoiusged — Otho  L  becomes  eropBTor,  9G2. 


^  The  imperial  dignity,  originally  restored  for    Charle- 
magne in  tlie  year  800,  was  in  the  year  962  permanently 
connected  with  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  thereby  a 
clo.se  and  intimate  connexion  was  formed  between  that 
country  and  Italy,  the  kingdom  of  the  latter  being  at  the 
same  time  transferred  to  the  German  monarch.      The 
Germanic  government  was,  therefore,  that,  upon  which 
'  Italy  from  that  time  more  immediately  acted.     Germany 
■  was  not,    indeed,  fitted    for  receiving  all   the  various 
influences  of  social  improvement,  which  were  brought 
into  activity  amidst  the  agitations  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics.    Literature  could  not  soon  find  congenial  disposi- 
'  tions  in  a  country,  which  had  not  been  included  within 
f  the  ancient  empire,  and  was  but  rescued  from  barbarism 
j  by  the   re-action  of  France.      These,   therefore,    were 
I  'primarily  communicated  to  other  countries  of  Europe 
I  more  favourably  circumstanced  for  their  reception.     But 
'  there  were  other  influeoces,  which  required  only  such 
political  arrangements,    as  might  subsist  in  a  country 
thus  conquered  to  civilization,  if  adapted  to  its  geogra- 
phical   circumstances.      Though    the    literary   taste   of 
Italy  could  not  easily  be  imparted  to  Germany,  becaiu 
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the  intellectual  cliaracter  was  not  yet  formed  witliin  it, 
the  industry  of  that  country  might  find  an  easy  trans- 
mission into  a  region  so  well  accommodated  to  the  interior 
traffic  of  Europe  ;  and  accordingly  the  great  confederacy 
of  the  Hanseatic  cities  extended  throughout  the  west  the 
commerce,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Italian  states. 
The  policy  of  Italy  too  might  be  as  successfully  com- 
municated, because  the  reception  of  it  depended  upon 
political,  rather  than  upon  moral  circumstances  ;  and,  as 
the  same  combination  acted  powerfully  upon  both  coun- 
tries, their  political  circumstances  acquired  a  very 
remarkable  correspondence.  The  same  struggle  of  the 
papacy  and  the  imperial  dignity,  which  broke  into  a 
multitude  of  independent  states  the  Italian  dominion  of 
the  German  emperors,  affected  also,  though  less  deci- 
sively, their  domestic  territory.  The  Germanic  part  of 
the  empire,  therefore,  though  not,  like  the  Italian,  re- 
duced to  a  merely  nominal  pretension,  was,  however,  so 
loosened  in  its  structure,  that  its  members  were  in  a  sort 
of  middle  state  between  independence  and  connexion  ; 
and  thus  was  prepared  a  most  singular  constitution  of 
government,  which  bore  a  relation  to  Italy  in  the  little 
dependence  of  its  numerous  parts,  while  it  corresponded 
to  the  monarchies  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  the 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  sovereign. 

In  reviewing  the  various  organization  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  system  of  Europe,  the  Germanic 
empire  solicits  a  large  proportion  of  our  attentioa.  The 
space,  which  it  covered  in  the  map  of  Europe,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  much  consideration.  Indepen- 
dently of  Hungary  ^  it  extended  six  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  five  hundred  from  east  to  west ;  and 
if  that  territory  he  included,  as  it  may  in  a  large  and 

Kakeitoa'i  Modsin  Qtogiafhj,  voL  i.  p. 
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Germany  had  successfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  armies',  chiefly  because  it  was  destitute  of  cities, 
for  a  wilderness  may  be  overrun,  but,  if  its  inhabitants 
are  willing  to  be  free,  can  scarcely  be  subdued.  The 
Romans  were  accordingly  reduced  to  satisfy  their  vanity 
with  bestowing  the  appellations  of  the  first  and  second 
Germajii/  ^  upon  two  provinces  situated  on  the  southern 
Bide  of  the  Rhine.  When  the  Franks  had  punished  the 
aggressions  of  Rome  by  establishing  themselves  within 
the  empire,  it  was  natural  that  other  tribes  of  Germany 
should  imitate  their  example,  and  endeavour  to  share  the 
ipoil  of  their  success ;  but  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  turned  on  the  Alcmanni  *,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  modem  Gennany,  and  subjected  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  to  his  authority.  The  wars 
of  Charlemagne  completed  what  had  been  thus  begun 
by  Clovis,  and  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  intermediate 
kings.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  monarch  compelled, 
after  a  final  struggle  of  thirty  years,  to  submit  to  his 
donainioD ;  and  Gennany  at  length  became  a  province  of 
that  extensive  empire,  which  was  afterwards  modified 
into  the  principal  system  of  the  European  governments. 

The  reduction  of  Germany  was  completed  by  Charle- 
magne' in  the  year  803,  and  in  the  year  840  it  began  to 
he  formed  into  a  distinct  state,  his  grandson  Lewis,  sur- 
natned  the  Germanic,  having  succeeded  to  it  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  as  his  portion  of  the 


tlM  MoUt  of  tLe  oue,  ami  CoIokiib  of 
Iheotbu. 

*  Two  eonjecturts  coDc«rning  Ihe  origin 
ef  this  Dune  huie  bei'Q  )in>piiwcl,  uae 
toiri&g  It  from  allt  lii^ifying  a/',  udiI 
from  mannr  m^^lng  man,  as  exrcBSsing 
an  Maoeiatba  at  vahoui  tnbm,  tbe  other 
relirriiH  h  to  Uw  lim  Atmuhl  la  Fnn- 
CMM,  wUdi  m  til*  middle  ogMwat 
uacd  Alemon^^^chmidt,  tome  ir,  p. 


lis.     preffel,  tome  L  p.  3. 

*  On  this  occasiuD  be  Instituted  amang 
the  Satons  Ike  aecret  tribunid  nf  WmU 
pli&lia,  af  which  aa  account  bu  been 
nrED  in  note  10  of  Ihe  fifth  chapter. 
That  Ihii  juiudiction  HM  accamii]odate4 
to  tlie  cucumBlanceH  of  the  I^Dmrnneat, 
apjworB)  fruTu  this,  Ihat  the  Suonv  Ihem. 
IclVEs  required  of  the  empeior  Coonul 
II.,  whu  begin  hii  reign  in  the  year 
1024,  that  It  ihould  be  coufinud,— Pfef- 
fel,  tome  i.  pp.  35,  36. 
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led  tliree  yelff " 


empire,  which  apportionment  was  confirmed  three  yeHI 
afterwards  by  (the  treaty  of  Verdun.  The  intervening 
thirty-seven  years,  during  which  it  had  remained  in  the 
situation  of  a  province,  served  to  give  to  its  parts  a  com- 
bination and  consistency,  of  which  they  had  been  des- 
titute, and  to  qualify  it  for  assuming  the  character  of  a 
sovereign  state. 

This  advantage  it  owed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
Charlemagne  had  but  one  legitimate  son*.  As  the  latter 
had  three  sons,  the  empire  at  his  death  became  divided 
into  as  many  parts,  and  Germany  became  a  separate 
government.  Forty-eight  years  however  elapsed  before 
the  separation  became  complete  and  permanent,  for 
Charles,  one  of  the  sons  of  this  first  monarch  of  Germany, 
succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the  dominions,  which  had 
been  governed  by  Charlemagne,  and  restored  for  a  time 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  this  restoration  was  of 
very  short  continuance,  and  only  preparatory  to  its  final 
dissolution.  The  entire  incapacity  of  Charles  the  Fat 
became  visible  to  every  eye  ;  at  the  end  of  four  years  he 
"Was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  general  indignation 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  advancement  of  Arnold,  an  ille- 
gitimate descendant  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  separate 
throne  of  Germany,  in  the  year  888',  was  at  once  the 
beginning  of  its  independence  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
a  sovereign,  and  the  epoch  of  its  lasting  distinctness. 
Another  step  was  indeed  still  necessary  for  rendering  the 
independence  of  Germany  complete,  so  gradual  was  the 
process,  by  which  it  was  detached  from  the  parent  em- 
pire of  Europe.  It  was  still  the  family  of  Charlemagne, 
which  occupied  the  throne,  though  not  in  a  legitimate 
descent.     Twelve  years  were  employed  in  this  conclud- 


■"  '  He  left  indeed  a  grimdson,  Bernard, 
.fho  lind  succGeil«(l  lui  Iktber  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy, 
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jng  transition.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  a  second 
Lewis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Arnold,  died  unmarried; 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  Germany  became  extinct  at 
his  death ;  and  the  notorious  incapacity  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  French  dynasty, 
compelled  the  German  chieftains  to  resort  to  a  formal 
election.  Even  then  however  the  family  of  Charlemagne 
could  scarcely  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  throne,  as 
there  was  not  perhaps  any  of  the  greater  nobles*,  who 
was  not  descended  from  that  prince  by  a  female. 

Germany  was,  at  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty ',  occupied  by  five  distinct  nations,  the  Franks 
the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  the  Suabians,  and  the  Lor- 
rainers,  among  which  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  held 
the  principal  stations,  the  former  commanding  the  south- 
em,  the  latter  the  northern  provinces.  The  modern 
Franconia  was  the  remnant  of  the  district  of  Germany, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Franks,  the  original 
Franconia'"  having  also  comprehended  some  districts 
adjacent  to  the  Rhine,  as  Mentz,  Worms,  and  the  pro- 
vince afterwards  named  the  Palatinate.  The  country  of 
the  Saxons  extended  from  tlie  German  Sea  to  Franconta, 
and  from  the  Elbe  almost  to  the  Rhine. 

Though  Charlemagne  had  at  length  subdued  the 
Saxons,  yet,  as  he  survived  this  conquest  but  eleven 
years,  he  had  not  time  for  establishing  over  them  firmly 
the  control  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  great  district  there- 
fore continued  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
dependence. The  influence  of  this  condition  of  the 
Saxons  was  most  important  in  the  two  great  struggles  of 

'The  ttiicla  of  Francon ia,  Saiony,  and  nia  a*  comprehendiDg  oil  flio  country  bis 

BiT»nB,>erH  all  ipmnj;  by  Ihfii  mothers  tw«eD    Saxony   and   the    Duiubc.    and, 

fiam  the  bmily  of  Chatleioaftne.     The  froin  west  to  eait,  all  Ihe  country  hctweea 

Eamilf   of  the  duke  of  Suable  U    not  the  Rbine  auci  the  Sain,  which  incUidis 

kDOwn. — Pfcffel,  tomo  i.  p.  96.  Thurinijia. — Elals  roito6»  en  Europe,  par 

•  Sehmidl,  tomo  ii.  p.  328.  lyAuviDe,    p.    18.      Pf.'flul   hu    juinej 

"  tbid.    Eginhard  dcKiiba  Fiuica<  Tbudngi*  witli  SBS«a7.-^riKM  i.  p,  96. 
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Heniy  Itc^" 


the  German  government,  that  of  the  reign  of  Heniy 
when  the  government  was  committed  with  the  papacy, 
and  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  when  it  was  com- 
mitted with  the  reforma.tion.  In  the  former  crisis  a 
revolt  of  the  Saxons  enabled  Gregory  VII.  to  shake  the 
throne  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  latter  the  power  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony  afforded  a  secure  protecticm  to  the 
leader  of  the  reformers. 

By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  concluded  in  the  year  843) 
Lewis  obtained,  as  a  distinct  kingdom",  all  the  provuices 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  together  with 
the  cities  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Mentz,  with  their  respec- 
tive territories  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  which  were 
added  expressly  that  they  might  furnish  a  supply  of 
wine.  The  geographical  peculiarities  of  the  territory 
60  determined,  appear  to  correspond  very  directly  to  its 
political  fortunes.  The  western  provinces,  destitute  of 
physical  demarcations,  afforded  a  suitable  site  for  a 
loose  and  irregular  government,  the  numerous  parts  of 
which  were  distinguished  by  political,  not  natural  divi- 
sions ;  the  eastern,  distributed  by  various  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  into  territories  of  considerable  magnitude) 
appear  to  have  been  not  less  adapted  to  contain  a  vigor- 
ous power,  capable  of  presiding  over  this  disorderly 
combination. 

Lewis,  the  first  king  of  Germany,  has  been  described 
by  historians  in  terms  of  commendation ",  which  have 
not  been  applied  to  any  other  of  the  descendants   of 


"  Aflei  Ihia  treaty  the  German  Inn- 
guBfie,  which  had  bcea  the  lanvui^  of 
^e  f  ranki&h  court,  was  canHoed  to  G«c- 
nmaf ,  the  Remiuice  Un^agu  gtadu&U^ 
pciailiiig  in  Fraacts. — Scbmidl,  tumo  ii. 
p.  134. 

"  Schmiilt  ajt  oulj  that,  if  tbcra  wu 
any  di&WcDEe  among  the  sous  of  Lewia 
Oft  Dobpauii*,  Iib  w«a  tlw  bMt.— Ibid., 


-JTi 


cvorn;i|pi«l  in  Uermaiiy, 
Htileray  (lEKiibes  turn 
every  ^ood  quotily   of  a  prince, 


aagaej  tgmeii.  p.  130, 
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Charlemagne;  and  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  allowed 
hira  an  ample  opportunity  for  laying  the  foundatioos  of 
the  government.  The  care  of  this  prince  was  directed 
to  the  establishment  of  that  aristocracy,  which  afterwards 
acquired  so  considerable  an  influence.  It  bad  been  tha 
policy  of  Charlemagne  to  suppress  the  great  chieftains, 
who  might  contest  his  authority,  and  the  original  duke- 
doms of  Germany  were  accordingly  abolished";  but  the 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Slavians  and  Normans  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  abandon  this  policy  for  the  more 
urgent  concern  of  the  national  defence,  and  to  appoint 
leaders  ",  who  might  be  able  to  collect  the  forces  of  con- 
siderable districts,  and  repel  these  restless  invaders. 
The  desultory  incursions  of  barbarians  could  be  resisted 
only  by  nobles,  commanding  in  their  several  districts, 
or  by  cities  so  secured  by  walls,  as  to  defy  their  unskil- 
ful efforts.  Germany  then  containing  no  cities,  the 
invaders,  by  whom  it  was  assailed,  gave  a  beginning  to 
a  powerful  aristocracy.  Nor  were  these  incursions  more 
destructive,  than  might  minister  to  such  a  purpose,  for  the 
Slavians  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes. 
Incapable  of  uniting  for  a  common  enterprise '^  and  the 
Normans  were  so  much  more  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  wealth  of  France,  and  by  the  weakness  of  the  French 
monarch,  that  their  efforts  against  Germany  were  feeble 
and  ill-directed. 

Between  the  death  of  Lewis  and  the  advancement  of 
Arnold  twelve  years  intervened,  which  served  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  the  permanent  separation  and 
independence  of  Germany,  already  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tinct government  of  Lewis  during  a  long  reign.  It  hap- 
pened that  this  country  then  possessed  a  prince,  who 
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was  not  only  recommended  by  some  connexion  with  tLe 
famiJy  of  its  former  sovereigns,  but  had  already  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  in  the  war  waged  against  the 
Slavians'^  The  Germans  were  therefore  sufficiently 
unanimous  in  the  advancement  of  their  new  prince  ;  and 
his  illegitimacy,  though  not  deemed  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion for  setting  aside  his  pretension,  yet,  as  it  had  six 
years  before  excluded  him  from  the  succession  of  his 
father'',  must  have  tended  to  give  his  government  more 
of  the  character  of  an  elective  monarchy. 

This  prince  was  well  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  work 
of  forming  the  new  kingdom.  While  he  completed  the 
establishment  of  dukes'",  which  had  been  begun  by  Lewis, 
he  contended  in  a  vigorous  reign  of  eleven  years  with 
the  Slavian  and  Norman  invaders  of  his  country.  He 
so  well  maintained  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  his 
crown,  that  he  deposed  the  duke  of  Thuringia,  who  had 
not  with  sufEcient  activity  resisted  an  incursion  of  the 
former  of  these  nations '^  He  began  the  important 
connexion  with  Italy  by  two  expeditions^,  undertaken  at 
the  desire  of  the  Roman  see,  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mer of  which  he  was,  in  the  year  894,  chosen  king  of 
Italy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter  he  was  two  years 
afterwards  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  though 
in  the  alternation  of  Italian  parties  he  was  permitted  to 
hold  it  but  a  year.  By  the  Germans  accordingly  he 
was  honoured,  while  he  was  hated  by  the  Italians,  and 
feared  by  the  French". 


t  Pf«irBl,foaiei.p.  76. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

■'  lbiii,p.aO. 

"The  fint  wis  imdertaken  in  the  year 
693,  at  the  solicitalion  of  Beicnger  duke 
of  Friuli  and  king  of  Ilnly,  and  oF  tho 
pope,  Stephen  VI.,  lo  deliver  Ihcm  tium 
Guy  diikc   or  Spoleto,   who   liul    l*cn 

choHu  kiu^  t^  a  pu^  ill  the  yew  889, 


and  crowned  emperor  in  the  year  831. 
The  Biicond  km  undertaken  la  the  yeu 
8!IG,  at  the  request  of  another  pope.  For- 
moiua,  wbo  woa  menaced  by  a  mmnuBti 
of  Ttucany.  The  Bdvaneement  of  Ai- 
nohl  la  the  imptrial  dignity  wu  in  tba 
DEKt  yeu  lUinuUed  by  Sluphen  VII,  who 
was  of  nil  opposite  pErij. — Abi£ff£  Cbnra. 
de  I'Hist.  d'ltniic,  tome  il  p^  CiS— 030. 
°  Schmidt,  loma  ii.  n  IW. 
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'"  tJde'in^asure  of  the  g'overnment  of  Arnold  gave  occa- 
sion to  mucli  public  calamity.  To  punisb  the  revolt  of 
the  Moravians  and  the  ingratitude  of  their  prince",  he 
invited  [into  Germany  the  Hungarians,  who  at  first  en- 
tered into  his  views,  but  afterwards  committed  such 
ravages,  as  almost  caused  those  of  the  Normans  to  be 
forgotten.  This  very  measure  however  co-operated  witli 
other  causes  to  the  formation  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ger- 
ZQSny.  Charlemagne  in  his  military  enterprises  had 
relied  much  on  the  services  of  infantry^;  but  the  oppo- 
sition given  by  the  inferior  proprietors  to  the  requisitions 
of  service,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  their  number 
-under  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  had  already  bestowed 
the  superiority  on  the  cavalry.  The  change  thus  begun 
was  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hungarians, 
who  fought  on  horseback  and  with  arrows,  and  could  be 
resisted  only  by  horsemen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  influ- 
ence of  the  incursions  of  these  barbarians,  for,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  tlieir  violences  produced  a  further 
'effect,  analogous  to  their  operation  on  the  polity  of  Italy, 
giving  occasion  to  the  construction  of  towns,  by  which 
that  prince  found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  eastern 
irontier  of  his  kingdom. 

A  second  Lewis,  the  son  of  Arnold,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany  in  the  year  900,  and  died  unmarried  in  the 
year  91 1,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His  minor  reign 
was  so  much  disturbed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians, 
that  the  Germans  applied  to  their  country  the  expression 
of  the  sacred  writings",  '  woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
I',*  king  is  a  child."     The  interior  of  Germany  was  at  the 

V 

k      ■  S«&in^  t.  ii.p.  95.    The  Ilunsarians,  ilom  nf  Motavia,  which  BjlenJed  almOBt 

r'WnDKwaailvreilalongtiini.'aftccthiiy  luid  to  tho  ULlrenuty  of  Pannomtt,  uiit  hariiij; 

l^'lan  diiTen  tiota  Italy,  al  length  seilleJ  joined  tu  its  purt  of  the Thimian  Daci^i, 

'  'b  Moldavia,  Wnlacliia,  and  a  pBit    of  thvy  fonncd  the  moilccu  IliiiigBty  in  lira 

Tramnlvania.     Whu-a  they  had  been  ia-  year  tl93  or  B94.— Ili<l..p.  lOD. 

.   vited  by  Amold,  thej  ayailL-d  Ihemselwi  ^  Pfeflsl,  loma  i.  p.  \'ii. 

of  tlMuppoitunitytodumembcTthekuig-  *<  Scluiudt,tutiii:iip.  IIS, 
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same  time  tarasaed 

of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  of  Otho  duke  of  Saxony, 
■who  acted  as  guardians  of  the  young  prince,  supported 
and  preserved  the  authority  of  the  crown.  It  was  indeed 
the  expiring  period  of  the  Carloving'ian  dynasty  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  well  fitted  for  preparing  the  people  to 
look  to  another  family  for  an  effective  monarch,  espe- 
cially as  it  afforded  to  Otho  an  opportunity  of  accustom- 
ing the  people  to  respect  his  merit  in  maintaining  the 
authority  of  Lewis.  The  growth  of  the  aristocracy  was 
at  the  same  time  so  favoured  by  the  weakness  of  a  minor 
teign,  that  it  was  at  this  time  converted  into  an  inde- 
pendent order  possessed  of  hereditary  fiefs^,  instead  of 
being  composed  only  of  commissioners,  deriving  a  tran- 
sitory authority  from  the  mandate  of  the  crown.  From 
this  the  progress  was  easy  to  further  usurpations.  The 
great  nobles  gradually  assumed  a  feudal  superiority  over 
the  nobles  of  the  provinces,  who  had  been  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign,  and  at  length  took  possession 
of  the  royal  demesnes  within  their  provinces,  abolishing 
entirely  the  royal  jurisdiction. 

At  the  death  of  Lewis  the  advantage  of  the  kind  of 
regency,  which  his  minority  had  rendered  necessary,  was 
immediately  experienced.  The  Franks  and  Saxons 
shared  between  them  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  of  extreme  importance  that  they  should  agree  in 
,j  the  choice  of  the  sovereign.     Fortunately  the  meritori- 

tous  services  of  Otho,  performed  in  the  capacity  of  guar- 
dian to  the  late  king,  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favour; 
and  fortunately  also  he  was  induced,  on  account  of  his 
age,  to  decline  the  dignity,  and  to  exercise  his  influence 
in  procuring  the  like  unanimity  in  favour  of  Conrad  of 
Francouia.    This  princcj  who  was  endowed  with  all  the 


'^Ptdhl,tami.g.9i. 
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Tirtues  of  a  king*^,  passed  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  in 
vigorous  exertions  for  suppressing  the  insurrections,  by 
irhtch  the  great  chieftains  of  Germany  endeavoured  to 
CBtablish  an  entire  independence,  the  recent  elevation  of 
t  new  family  having  encouraged  them  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  crown.  But  the  concluding  act  of 
his  life  was  most  eminently  conducive  to  the  Interests  of 
his  country,  as  it  tended  to  improve,  and  render  perma- 
Bent,  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  Though  he  had  a  brother,  who  might  have 
ispired  to  the  throne,  he  was  induced,  by  his  concern  for 
the  public  tranquillitVi  to  recommend,  as  his  successor, 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  son  of  that  Otho,  to  whom 
lie  was  indebted  for  his  own  elevation. 

The  reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  lasted  seventeen  years, 
fcontributed  essentially  to  the  formation  of  the  German 
government.  When  he  had  first  repressed  the  am- 
bition of  the  powerful  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  he 
proceeded  to  adopt  a  new  and  efficacious  measure,  for 
protecting  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  its  barbarous 
enemies,  by  constructing  towns  in  various  places.  In 
incient  Germany  there  had  not  been  any  towns  ^  ;  and 
neither  Charlemagne,  nor  any  of  his  successors  before 
Henry,  appears  to  have  encouraged  them.  The  first 
erection  of  towns  in  that  country,  was  the  work  of  the 
church.  These  were  peopled  partly  by  the  vassals  and 
dependents  of  the  bishops,  partly  by  freemen  seeking 
tbcir  protection,  but  chiefly  by  artisans  and  traders,  who 
proposed  at  once  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  markets, 
•nd  to  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  the  lay  lords.  The 
loyal  farms,  for  similar  reasons,  became  places  of  resort, 
and  many  of  them  were  at  length  converted  into  towns. 
To  resist  the  Hungarians,  Henry  surrounded  with  walls 

"  Schnudt,  tome  ii.  p.  292,  &t.  "  Ibid.,  p.  1^,  Ac 
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pay  to  his  soldiers*',  and  accustomino;  them  to  a  more 
rigorous  tiiscipiine,  and  to  a  more  frequent  practice  of 
military  exercises.  With  this  force  he  employed  the 
latter  part  of  his  active  reign  in  extending  and  securing 
his  frontier^',  by  taking  from  the  Slavians  the  provinces 
of  Brandenbur^h,  Misnia,  and  Lusatia;  in  rendering 
Bohemia  again  tributary,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Carlovingian  princes  ;  in  gaining  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Lorraine,  whicli  had  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  French ;  and  in  chastising 
the  Danish  invaders  of  Germany  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Hungarians  on  the  other.  But  the  great  praise  of 
Henry  is  that  which  he  merited  by  attending  to  the 
interior  regulation  of  his  kingdom.  IF  Germany  owed 
to  Conrad  its  preservation,  and  the  union  of  all  its  mem- 
bere  except  Lorraine  ^,  it  was  indebted  to  Henry  for  the 
beginning  of  its  internal  policy,  and  consequently  of  its 
superiority  over  the  other  states  of  that  period. 

Two  such  reigns  formed  a  fit  preparation  for  the  long 
and  brilliant  government  of  the  first  of  the  Othos,  the 
eWest  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Henry  L,  who  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  the  year  93G,  and  in  a  successful  go- 
vernment of  thirty-seven  years,  exalted  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many to  the  most  distinguished  elevation.  In  thJs 
important  reign  the  greater  part  of  Italy  became  subject 
to  the  crown  of  Germany,  the  imperial  title  was  finally 
and  permanently  attached  to  the  German  sovereignty, 
and  the  papacy  itself  was  submitted  to  the  disposal  of 
the  new  emperor.  Thus  was  at  length  effected  that 
combination  of  the  interests  of  the  Italian  peninsula  with 
I  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  which  constituted  the  great  ar- 
terial communication  of  the  European  system,  conveying 
into  this  central  region  those  active  influences  of  ancient 
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policy,  which  had  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
monarchy. 

Otho  began  his  reign  with  repressing  various  insur- 
rections. The  Bohemians^  were  reduced  after  a  struggle 
of  fourteen  years,  and  revolts  of  the  Bavarians  and 
Franconians  were  also  repressed.  Even  his  own  coun- 
trymen, the  Saxons,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
him,  the  troops  of  the  frontiers  having  been  dissatisfied 
by  the  interruption  of  the  tributes  of  the  revolted  Sla- 
vians ;  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  defeated. 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Otho  was  a  series  of  foreign 
successes  ^.  He  rendered  the  Slavians  tributary  83  far 
as  the  Oder;  he  carried  his  arms  through  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  gsive  his  name  to  the  entfance 
of  the  Baltic,  from  him  named  Ottensund;  he  united 
in  his  own  family  all  the  duchies  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
he  effected  the  important  union  of  Italy  and  the  impena} 
dignity  with  the  crown  of  Germany. 

The  interesting  story  of  Adelaide,  whose  marriage 
with  Otho  was  the  occasion  of  this  last  acquisition,  has 
been  already  related  ^.  The  connexion  herel^y  formed 
with  the  papacy  exhibited  in  its  very  commencement  its 
natural  character  of  reciprocal  jealousy  and  irrit^on* 
The  pontiff*  speedily  repented  of  having  introduced 
the  Germans  into  Italy,  and  concerted  with  the  son  of 
Berenger  the  means  of  their  expulsion.  The  emperor 
on  the  other  hand  returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  963^ 
and  assembled  a  council,  which  for  this,  and  for  various 
enormities  of  his  personal  conduct,  formally  deposed  him 
from  his  see.  The  transaction  was  concluded  by  the 
election  of  Leo  VIIL,  at  which  the  clergy  and  people 
bound  themselves  by  oath^,  never  again  to  choose  a 


•  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  303.  etc. 
■*  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  122,  135. 
■»  Chapter  VII. 
">  PfeflU,  tonw  i.  p.  128. 
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pontiff  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  The  jea- 
lousy of  the  pope  thus  gave  occasion  to  an  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority,  by  which  that  jealousy  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  two  powers,  which  a 
century  afterwards  produced  the  most  important  results, 
was  commenced  at  the  very  epoch  of  their  combination. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  history  of  the  German  govern- 
ment through  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  beginning  with  its  first  separation  from  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  and  ending  with  the  greatest  aggran- 
disement of  the  royal  power,  a  regular  progress  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  constitution  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

A  country  occupied  by  nations  so  fierce  and  so  divided, 
required  that  in  its  earlier  government  the  royal  power 
should  predominate,  for  a  sufficient  degree  of  combina- 
tion and  consistency  could  not  otherwise  be  given  to 
the  entire  mass.  In  almost  every  prince  accordingly, 
from  Lewis  the  Germanic  to  Olho,  tliose  abilities  have 
been  apparent,  which  in  such  a  situation  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the 
royal  authority.  Two  exceptions  from  this  general  cha- 
racter do  indeed  present  themselves;  one  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  first  Lewis  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Arnold,  the  other  in  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
the  second  Lewis.  These,  however,  may  be  easily  shown 
to  have  indirectly  contributed  to  the  very  progress,  which 
they  by  their  immediate  operation  interrupted.  The 
former  of  these  two  intervals,  comprehending  twelve 
years,  was  employed  in  accumulating  upon  Charles  the 
Fat  almost  tlie  whole  of  the  grandeur  of  Charlemagne, 
and  by  thus  rendering  his  degradation  unavoidable, 
disposing  his  original  kingdom  of  Germany  to  assert 
more  strenuously  its  independence,  and  to  concur  more 
readily  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  The  minor  reign 
of  the  second  Lewis,  QU  Uje  oth^r  band,  comprehending 
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eleven  years,  allowed  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  ah  bp] 
tunity  of  displaying  liis  superior  ability  in  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  formed  a  most  commodious 
transition  from  a  succession  still  continued  in  the  Car- 
lovingian  family  to  the  advancement  of  a  new  family. 
The  incapacity  of  Charles  disposed  the  Germans  to  have 
recourse  to  an  election  ;  the  minority  of  Lewis  brought 
forward  a  new  object  of  their  confidence.  Though  the 
'duke  of  Saxony  declined  the  dignity  which  the  nation 
Tvas  willing  to  bestow,  yet  this  moderation  but  converted 
the  prince  of  their  wishes  into  the  guide  of  their  first 
free  selection,  and  facilitated  the  reversionary  exaltation 
of  his  son. 

That  the  early  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
of  Germany  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  occasion 
to  the  introduction  of  an  elective  government  in  that 
country,  is,  however,  evident  from  the  case  of  France, 
where  that  family  may  be  considered  as  having  ceased 
to  reign  ^  but  eleven  years  after  it  had  become  extinct 
in  Germany,  though  it  preserved  a  lingering  existence 
during  sixty-five  years.  It  still,  therefore,  remains  to 
be  considered,  why  the  Germans  did  not,  like  the 
French,  content  themselves  with  substituting  a  new 
dynasty  in  the  place  of  the  former,  but  exercised  the 
right  of  nominating  each  successive  prince. 

To  give  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  it  must  in  the 
first  place  be  observed,  that,  as  Germans,  they  had  no 
satisfactory  experience  of  hereditary  succession.  Lewis, 
their  first  sovereign,  had  been  succeeded,  not  by  one 
but  by  three   princes,   who   parcelled  the   inheritance 


■  In  Ihfl  year  B8S,  the  Carlovingian 
djiiBSly  of  I'tonce  was  intemipled  liy 
Eudei  count  of  P»ri«,  plati'd  on  tha 
throne  to  the  prejudice  of  Cliaiica  the 
Simple,  who,  hintever,  lucceeded  him. 
"'     '  1    aTleTvardi    deposed, 
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•ucceeded  iu  the  year  922,  by  Sodolpb      the  yeai  9S7. 


duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Cadaiii 
being  again  brokeu  ;  bul  Ihut  lini 
Bt  Iho  death  of  Kodolpb,  miored  in  tba 
perMin  of  a  >on  of  Charleii,  nnd  cunliuunl 
in  those  of  htBgrandHOD  nnd  grpiit-grand- 
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among  them ;  and  when  the  whole  had  devolved  upon 
one  of  them,  he  so  plainly  manifested  his  insufficiency, 
that  within  six  years  he  was  formally  deprived  of  his 
power.  The  prince,  whom  they  then  elected,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son ;  but  that  son  was  an  incapable  minor, 
and  died  without  leaving  any  posterity.  This  was  the 
whole  qf  their  experience  of  succession  in  the  family  of 
Charlemagne.  In  regard  to  the  earlier  princes,  who 
came  into  the  place  of  that  family,  it  must  again  be 
considered,  what  an  alarming  jealousy  subsisted  between 
the  two  leading  nations  of  the  Germans,  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  insomuch  that  the  first  of  them  found  it  necessary 
to  recommend  a  successor  from  the  other  division  of  the 
nation,  in  prejudice  to  the  pretension  of  his  own  brother. 
If  to  these  considerations  we  add,  that  in  France''  the 
great  iiefs  had  become  strictly  hereditary,  but  not  yet 
completely  so  in  Germany,  where  the  royal  authority 
was  more  vigorously  exercised,  the  difficulty  will  be 
wholly  removed,  for  it  was  natural  that  the  succession 
to  the  throne  should  be  regarded  as  bearing  an  analogy 
to  that  of  one  of  the  great  vassals,  by  whom  it  was 
surroxmded.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  considerations, 
it  seems  almost  certain  *",  that  the  German  monarchy 
would  have  become  strictly  hereditary,  if  the  direct  line 
of  the  family  of  Otho  had  been  continued  through  a 
greater  number  of  princes. 

While  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  Germany  the 
various  causes,  which  have  been  specified,  gave  to  the 
government  a  vigorous  but  elective  monarchy ;  the 
inaterials  also  of  that  aristocracy  were  provided,  which 
afterwards  prevailed  over  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  gradually  established  the  singular  constitution  of 
the  empire.     It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  in  the 
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reign  of  the  very  first  priace,  who  governed  Germany  ff*- 
a  separate  kingdom,  the  great  duchies  were  restored, 
which  Charlemagne  had  suppressed.  During  the  eleven 
years,  which  intervened  between  his  death  and  the 
advancement  of  Arnold,  the  royal  power  was  enfeebled, 
first  by  being  divided  between  the  sons  of  Lewis,  and 
then  by  devolving  to  one  of  them,  whose  imbecility  soon 
sunk  under  the  weight.  Such  an  interval  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  newly  created 
dukes,  whose  authority  must  have  been  more  firmly 
established  by  the  importance  connected  with  the  act  of 
deposing  one  sovereign,  and  with  that  of  electing  an- 
other. When  the  right  of  electing  was,  after  a  short 
interval,  to  be  again  distinctly  exercised,  the  authority 
of  the  nobles  must  have  received  additional  strength  ; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  remarked*',  that  in  the  reign 
of  Conrad  I.,  the  first  prince  elected  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  dukes  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  grandeur,  which  rivalled  that  of  the  throne. 
Otho  indeed,  while  he  preserved  the  constitution,  which 
he  found  established,  laboured  to  correct  its  defects. 
He  severely  punished  the  abuses  of  ducal  authority", 
and,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  conduct  of  the  dukes,  he 
restored  the  ancient  ofiice  of  royal  commissioners,  under 
the  new  denomination  of  provincial  counts  palatine. 

The  clergy  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have  constituted 
a  very  important  order  in  the  new  government,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  had  been  thepolicy  of  Charlemagne  to 
exalt  them,  as  the  best  expedient  for  retaining  in  subjec- 
tion the  fierce  inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  that  the  dis- 
tricts granted  to  the  German  prelates,  having  been  origin- 
ally of  vast  extent  on  account  of  the  wild  and  unproductive 
state  of  the  country*^,  became  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
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ment  establishments  of  princely  magnificence.  The  ag- 
grandisement of  the  clergy  was  also,  together  with  that 
of  the  Dohles,  increased  by  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
family.  As  the  lay  nobility  availed  themselves  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
crown,  to  usurp  the  authority  and  the  demesnes  of  the 
sovereign,  so  did  the  clergy  obtain  from  his  favour  or  con- 
nivance advantages  not  inferior.  The  German  princes 
imagined  that  the  strength  of  the  clergy  would  prove  a 
support  to  them  against  the  encroachments  of  the  dukes"; 
and  therefore,  the  more  the  power  of  the  latter  appeared 
formidable,  the  more  did  they  labour  to  enrich  the  former, 
and  to  exempt  them  from  the  ducal  jurisdictions.  In 
this  speculation  indeed  they  were  fatally  deceived,  for 
that  very  order  effected  those  usurpations  on  the  royal 
authority,  which  were  apprehended  from  the  nobles ;  but 
it  was  not  then  possible  to  foresee  the  future  exaltation 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercised  upon 
the  German  government.  The  completion  of  the  greatness 
of  the  German  clergy  was  the  work  of  that  Otho,  with 
whose  reign  this  view  of  the  history  of  Germany  has  been 
concluded.  He  bestowed  on  them  entire  counties  and 
duchies**,  with  the  same  powers  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  nobles,  subjecting  them  to  no  other  restriction  than 
that  of  appointing  royal  officers,  as  associates  in  their  go- 
vernments, to  which  however  they  did  not  long  submit**. 
These  ecclesiastics  had  been  early  brought  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Germany 
appears  to  have  received  the  first  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors*',  at  least  in 


B  cateemed  but  moderitely 
■eallfay.  which  paaseiWLil  only  IdlK)  or 
SOUO  nnnin  oc  UtmB  ;  IhoM,  which  won 
thcMi^t  rich,  postraed  7000,  er  8000,  oi 
•nm  tDDte.— Ibid.,  p.  205. 
•*  MefiU,  tome  i.  p.  92. 
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ally  trf  Henry  11.— Ibul,  p.  170. 
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the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  I 
hs  primitive  churches  fell  into  decay  amidst  the  confu- 
sion of  the  unhappy  period  which  succeeded.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries'"  the  missionaries  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  exerted  themselves  to  restore  and  to  extend 
the  Christianity  of  this  country;  and  early  in  the  latter 
Winefried*',  an  English  monk,  commonly  named  Boni- 
face, became  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  and  the 
strenuous  agent  of  the  authority  of  Rome. 

As  an  expedient  for  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see,  Boniface  persuaded  the  German  bishops, 
assembled  in  council,  to  frame  an  oath,  which  they  sent 
in  writing  to  Rome,  binding  themselves  to  solicit  from 
the  pope  the  pall  for  their  archbishops.  The  unimproved 
situation  of  Gennany  however,  by  enfeebling  the  autho- 
rity of  the  archbishops,  lessened  very  much  the  influence 
6f  this  ordinance.  As  there  were  then  in  Germany  no 
towns,  much  less  capitals,  there  were  no  metropolitan 
bishops^",  and  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne 
assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  the  more  northern  districts. 
Many  of  the  bishops  therefore  were  so  distant  from  their 
archbishops,  that  the  rights  of  these  superiors  were  exer- 
cised with  little  precision,  and  it  necessarily  happened, 
that  the  principal  affairs  of  the  German  churches  were  re- 
gulated in  national  councils,  over  which  the  sovereign 
presided,  instead  of  being  arranged  by  the  bishops  of  a 
single  province  under  the  superintendence  of  their  arch- 
bishop. But  from  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Germanic", 
«r  from  the  year  876,  may  be  dated  the  fall  of  the  liber- 


"  Schmidt,  toma  i  p.  423.    Thus  SI. 
,   dlan  went,  in  the  year  687,  to  preacl 
CbriltianHy  in  lh«  modam  Fiuii 
EmmeiB  in  the  yenr  6'jr        '  ~ 
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ties  of  the  German  church,  occasioned  by  that  impatience 
of  an  inuuediate  superior,  which  commonly  drives  men 
into  an  unqualiBed  acknowledgment  of  a  paramount  con- 
trol. The  decretals,  falsely  ascribed  to  the  earlier  popes, 
but  really  composed  in  the  ninth  century  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  from  the 
oppression  of  their  metropolitans,  were  eagerly  recom- 
mended and  enforced  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  they 
exalted  on  the  ruin  of  the  authority  of  the  archbishops. 
The  feeble  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  into  Germany  the  new  juris 
prudence,  which  was  accordingly  established  there  so 
finuly  before  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  that  in  thp 
year  895  a  council  acknowledged  its  subjection  in  the 
most  humble  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  the  apostolic  see,  though  the  yoke,  which  that 
see  imposed,  could  scarcely  be  borne.  The  sovereign 
however  still  retained  a  considerable  ascendency,  Con- 
rad I.  annulled  the  election  of  an  archbishop^^  and  of 
his  own  authority  named  another,  to  whom  the  pontiff 
thought  proper  to  send  the  consecrated  pall ;  Henry  I, 
even  nominated  all  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  ^, 
and  obliged  them  to  attend  his  court ;  and  Otho  I. 
triumphed  over  the  papacy  itself,  that  supreme  power  of 
the  hierarchy,  which  proved  so  formidable  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

The  political  aggrandisement  of  the  prelates  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  give  to  them  more  of  a  secular  cha- 
racter, than  in  other  countries.  Charlemagne,  influenced 
by  the  recent  representations  of  Boniface,  had  dispensed 
with  their  attendance  in  the  field" ;  but  they  were  so 
apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  their  feudal  properties,  that 
.they  continued  notwithstanding   to  perform  the    same 
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military  services  as  other  barons.  Lewis,  the  son  \ 
Charlemagne,  issued  ordinances  on  this  subject  similar 
to  that  of  his  father,  but  with  as  little  effect ;  and  the 
succeeding  princes  on  the  contrary,  when  they  granted 
to  a  church  permission  to  elect  a  bisliop,  enjoined  it  to 
choose  a  person  able  to  attend  the  service  of  the  king. 
This  consideration  was  also  a  principal  reason  for  ad- 
mitting only  persons  of  noble  birth  among  the  canons, 
from  whom  the  bisbops  "were  afterwards  to  be  selected. 
The  greater  ecclesiastics  of  Germany  accordingly  became 
an  order  of  a  mixed  character,  princes  equally  as  pre- 
,  lates,  and,  while  they  ditl'ered  from  the  secular  nobility 
in  their  connexion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  possessed  like 
them  the  means  of  secular  power,  and  indulged  in  the 
same  habits  of  secular  interference. 

The  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  of 
France  followed  the  death  of  Otho  1.  at  an  interval  of 
only  fourteen  years.  The  period  therefore  of  the  Ger- 
man history,  which  has  been  reviewed  in  this  chapter, 
was  nearly  coincident  with  that  long  period  of  extreme 
debility  in  the  French  history,  in  which  the  Carlovingiao 
dynasty  gradually  expired,  and  made  room  for  the  sub- 
titution  of  that  of  Capet.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
the  contrasted  fortunes  of  the  two  governments  so  re- 
cently separated,  and  to  consider  how  this  diversity  may 
have  corresponded  to  the  difference  of  their  functions 
in  the  general  system. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  contemporary  weak- 
ness of  France  was  most  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  German  monarchy,  since,  if  that  country  had 
then  been  powerful,  a  struggle  for  superiority  must  have 
ensued,  which  might  have  exercised  the  valour,  but 
would  have  interrupted  the  political  development  of 
Germany.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  necessarj-, 
that  the  principal  country  of  the  parent-empire  shoul^^ 
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sinlt  into  a  long;  continued  weakness,  while  the  young 
government,  which  was  detached  from  it,  should  form 
without  molestation  its  various  institutions,  and  prepare 
its  energies  for  the  discharg;e  of  its  several  functions, 
more  especially  as  this  government  was  established  in  a 
rude  and  barbarous  country,  in  which  scarcely  any  ma- 
terials of  political  combination  had  previously  existed. 
But  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  importance  of 
Germany  to  the  general  system  of  Europe  appears  to 
have  been  prior  in  time  to  that  of  France,  considered  as 
a  distinct  state,  because  it  will  be  shown  that  Germany 
provided  for  Europe  the  policy  of  a  federative  system, 
while  France  was  preparing  itself  to  assume  the  prin- 
cipal station  in  that  system  of  policy,  when  from  the 
Germanic  empire  it  had  been  extended  over  western 
Europe.  It  was  accordingly  suited  to  the  general  order 
of  events,  that  Germany  should  hasten  forward  towards 
its  maturity.  The  policy  of  a  federative  system  was  to 
be  formed  within  the  empire,  before  it  could  be  extended 
throughout  Europe,  and  consequently  before  a  govern- 
ment could  be  necessary  for  becoming  the  centre  of  its 
relations  so  extended. 

This  diversified  adaptation  of  these  two  governments 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  the  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  individual  characters.  The  princes  of  Germany 
were  generally  able,  while  those  of  France  were  noted 
for  imbecility.  If  the  two  series  had  been  interchanged, 
Germany  must  soon  have  become  a  rude  province  of  a 
French  empire,  France  must  have  become  at  once  a 
powerful  and  predominating  government,  and  the  whole 
svstem  of  the  interests  of  Europe  must  have  been 
varied,  if  indeed  any  regular  combination  of  interests 
could  have  been  constituted.  Perhaps  however  a  more 
general  cause  may  be  discovered,  to  which  that  dif- 
ference of  individual  characters  may,  at  least  in  part. 
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be  tncedL  In  the  circumstances  of  Germany  weak  and 
incapQible  princes  could  not  have  been  placed  on  the 
throne^,  because  such  princes  could  not  have  attracted 
the  confidence  of  the  chiefe.  Every  candidate  for  the 
throne  must  therefore  have  .felt  the  necessity  of  earning 
hb  exaltation  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  natural 
powers. 


**  Gennanj  may  be  coniidered  as 
bounded  at  this  .time  on  the  north  bj  the 
Qcnnan  Ocean  and  the  river  Slej«  which 
paaeee  by  Sletwick»tbd  temtocy,  which 
Otho  L  acquired  beyond  this  river,  having 


wards  Bori^dy,  and  the  Alpe  towardf 
Italy;  on  ttie  west  by  the  Maese.and  the 
Schiddt;  and  as  separated  oa  the  es< 
from  HiiBgafv,by  thfiXeytha.mnd  ^ 
Morava,  and  oy  the  Oder  from  Pdand, 


been  qnicuy  recovered  by  Denmark;  on    •  Silesia  and  Masovia  being  at  inoil  bol 
theipv|th  lqrth«JUvBek.th9  Rniss  lo-     hooorvyfi^-^Tfoffili tome Ljb  174.  \ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Of  the  historyofGerma7iy,from  the  beginning  of  ike  reign  ofOthoTfi, 
in  the  year  973,  to  the  death  of  Lothaire  II.  in  the  year  1137. 


TIm  FnuKoaUn  Jyoiuly  begun  in  th«  jmr  1024. — Feudal   ifttein  eotnplcled,  1037. 
— Struggle  nith  the  (spscy  begun,  107G. — Coucoidat  of  Caliituj  II,,  1122. 

At  the  death  of  Otho  I.  everything  seemed  to  promise  to 
Ills  descendants  an  inheritance  of  prosperity  and  glory'. 
His  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  his  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  and  the  esteem  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  had  almost  caused  the  Germans 
to  forget  that  they  were  distinct  nations  ;  the  southern 
countries  of  Germany  too  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  more  considerable 
duchies  were  held  by  the  family  of  Otho.  The  external 
situation  of  the  government  was  not  less  favourable. 
Tranquillity  had  been  established  in  Italy,  France  was 
enfeebled  by  the  disorders,  which  preceded  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  Slavian  borderers  of  Ger- 
many were  intimidated.  But  the  very  event,  which 
threw  the  brightest  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Otho,  the 
acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  was  that  which,  in  its  consequences,  proved 
destructive  of  all  this  grandeur.  Within  forty  years  it 
occasioned  the  extinction  of  the  male  posterity  of  this 
prince,  and  in  a  subsequent  period  it  subverted  that 
royal  authority,  which  appeared  to  have  been  established 
with  so  much  security. 

When  Otho  II.  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 

■  Schiiiid^toiiieu.Fp.33a,331. 
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maintained  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  by  ire^el 
the  disturbances  of  his  own  family',  by  repelling  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  by  securing  the  connexion 
of  Lorraine,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy,  which 
■was  the  occasion  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  house. 
Cincio,  or  Crescentlus^,  was  at  that  time  the  leader  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  Romans,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
abolish  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  and  restore  the  an- 
cient magistracy  of  the  consuls;  but  the  counts  ofTus- 
culum,  who  were  always  powerful  in  Rome,  resisted  his 
attempts,  and  Otho  by  his  arrival  efi'ected  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  insurgents.  The  views  of  the  German 
monarch  however  extended  further  than  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  of  the  papal  see.  Anxious  to 
complete  the  Italian  acquisitions  of  his  father,  and  also 
excited  by  the  representations  of  the  princes  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Capua,  who,  for  their  submission  to  his  father, 
had  experienced  much  annoyance  from  their  Grecian 
neighbours,  he  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  under 
his  authority  the  more  southern  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  immediate  consequence  of  this  attempt  was 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  German  monarch ;  the  remote 
one  was  the  formation  of  a  power,  which,  by  atfording  a 
new  support  to  the  papal  see,  enabled  it  in  a  subsequent 
period  to  triumph  over  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
ciown  of  Germany.  The  Greeks  of  southern  Italy, 
unable  to  oppose  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  attack  of 
Otho,  invited  to  their  aid  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and 
Africa ;  to  combat  these  new  neighbours  a  troop  of 
Norman  adventurers  was,  forty  years  afterwards,  per- 
mitted by  the  German  sovereign  to  establish  itself  in 
Italy ;  and  this  establishment  became  a  secure  asylum, 
to  which  the  pontiff  could  retreat  in  his  violent  stru] 
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with  the  emperor,  which  was  begun  forty-seven  years 
ai^er  its  commencement,  and  four  years  before  it  was 
completed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy, 
and  the  reduction  of  Sicily. 

Otho  11.,  who  died  shortly  after  his  defeat,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Otho  III.,  who  was  then  only  three 
years  old,  the  regency  being  committed  to  his  mother, 
the  empress  Theophania,  who  had  been  a  Greek  princess. 
After  the  death  of  the  empress,  which  followed  that  of 
her  husband  within  eight  years,  the  government  was 
assumed  by  Adelaide,  widow  of  the  first  Otho.  These 
female  regencies  were  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  German  manners,  without  being  injurious  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  which  was  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  general  loyalty  of  the  dukes*.  The  influence  of 
a  Grecian,  and  of  an  Italian  princess,  could  not  but  con- 
duce to  the  refinement  of  the  grossness  *,  which  then 
characterised  the  people  of  Germany,  especially  as  the 
former  enjoyed  in  her  regency  so  much  authority^  that 
charters  have  been  found,  which  were  dated  with  the 
years  of  her  reign.  The  influence  of  Adelaide  must 
indeed  have  already  operated  to  the  same  end  in  the 
reign  of  her  husband  Otho  I.,  and  that  of  Theophania  in 
the  reign  of  her  husband  Otho  II. ;  but  the  great  im- 
provement appears  to  have  been  effected  during  their 
regencies,  when  they  administered  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state,  and  principally  during  the  more  authorita- 
tive government  of  Theophania,  We  accordingly  find 
Ditmar  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  manners  of  his 
OWD  time',  and  extolling  the  simplicity  of  the  time  of 
the  first  Otho ;  he  censures  in  particular  the  immodest 


■  Srhmidt,  tomeii.  p-340.  amOBj;  Ihe  perwns    belonging    to 

*  Tke  Gennaas  in  Iheir  laws  leptnach  chimi)  of  Sunt  Piter  at  Wimni. 

thnudiei  with  dninkenness  even  lo  the  '  PfttTfLtome  i.  p.  1-14. 

iineenilicenturj-.— Ibid.,  p.  368.  Ihoqb  '  Schmidt,  tomB  u.  pp.  367, 388. 
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exposure  of  the  persons  of  the  female  sex,  introdocw 
by  the  fashions  of  dress  latterly  adopted,  and  he  com- 
plains of  the  daily  increase  of  the  number  of  adulteries. 
It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  many  improprieties,  and 
even  immoralities,  would  attend  a  sudden  transition  from 
gross  and  simple  manners  to  the  free  intercourse  of  more 
refined  and  elegant  society;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
maintained,  that  the  coarseness  of  a  semi-barbarous 
people  might  be  more  speedily  and  effectually  civilised 
by  the  admixture  of  a  contrary  system  of  manners,  though 
such  as  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  strict  rules  of 
decorum,  or  even  of  morality.  But  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured, on  the  other  hand,  that  much  of  the  lamentation 
of  this  writer  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  querulous 
disposition,  which,  offended  by  the  faults  of  present  man- 
ners, ascribes  to  the  rudeness  of  preceding  times  an  un- 
merited character  of  simplicity  and  virtue. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  German  crown  proved 
fatal  to  Otho  III.,  as  it  had  been  to  Otho  II.,  and  to 
another  son,  and  grandson,  of  Otho  I.  The  troubles  of 
Rome,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  insurrections  of  Cres- 
centius,  determined  him  twice  to  visit  that  country,  and 
he  died  in  the  second  of  these  expeditions*.  Thus 
within  a  few  years  perislied  all  the  male  posterity  of  the 
illustrious  Otho.  The  same  fatality  might  indeed  have 
occurred,  if  they  had  never  quitted  their  native  country; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  climate,  which  was  almost  constantly 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  Germans  of  this  period. 

The  last  of  these  princes'  had  formed  a  scheme,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  would  have  essentially  altered 
and  disturbed  the  entire  system  of  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Educated  by  his  mother  Theophania  in  the  refinement 


'  Sdiraidt,  t(nD«  ii.  ^.  349,  349. 
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of  Grecian  politeness,  lie  conceived  a  distaste  for  the 
gTOSsness  of  Lis  countrymen,  and  determined  to  esta- 

.  blish  in  Rome  the  seat  of  his  authority.  With  this 
design  lie  introduced  into  his  court  an  establishment 
and  ceremonial  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  remained  at  Rome  an  entire  year, 
during  which  he  laboured  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts,  he  experienced  the  restless  turbulence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  capital,  whose  imag^i- 
nations  still  cherished  the  memory  of  their  ancient  great- 
ness. A  tumult  suddenly  arose  among  the  people,  and 
the  emperor  was,  during  three  days,  invested  in  his 
palace,  from  which  he  was  with  great  diflSculty  rescued. 
Deeply  offended  by  this  instance  of  the  ingratitude  of  a 
people,  to  whom  he  had  been  strongly  attached,  he  was 
preparing  to  inflict  upon  them  the  vengeance,  which 
they  had  provoked,  when  death  arrested  his  career, 
aad  defeated  a  scheme,  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  papal  power,  and  confounded 
the  system  of  Europe. 

The  series  of  the  Saxon  emperors  was  concluded  by 
Heniy  11,,  elected  to  succeed  the  last  of  the  Othos. 
This  emperor,  though  he  had  not  descended  from  any  of 
the  three  Othos"*,  was  yet  of  the  same  family,  having 
sprung  from  a  brother  of  the  first  of  those  princes,  and 
consequently  having  lineally  descended  from  his  father 
Henry  I.  But,  though  the  same  family  still  occupied 
the  throne,  the  failure  of  the  line  of  the  Othos  could  not 
but  be  followed  by  important  consequences  ".  Had  this 
dynasty   continued   to  preside    over  the    monarchy    in 

!  regular  succession,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
German  crown  would,  like  others,  have  become  strictly 
hereditary.     The  elections  of  the  Othos  had  been  mere 

■■  Pfeflvl,  lame  L  p.  152.  '-  Schmidt,  tome  U.  pp.  410, 411. 
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formalities.  The  archblsliop  of  Mentz,  at  the  coronatirt 
of  the  first,  presented  him  to  the  people  as  chosen  by 
God,  nominated  by  his  father,  and  then  made  king  by 
the  princes:  of  this  monarch  again  it  was  said,  that  he 
had  made  hia  son  king,  being  elected  by  all  the  people  : 
and  even  of  Henry  II.,  though  he  had  not  received  the 
crown  by  a  lineal  succession,  and  had  encountered  a 
vehement  opposition,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Saxons, 
that  he  ought  to  be  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  in 
virtue  of  his  own  hereditary  right.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  Otho  the  admission  of  so  young  a  child  to  the 
throne  was  an  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  his  right 
of  inheritance.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  succeeding 
dynasty  the  crown  was  again  transmitted  by  a  regular 
descent,  though  subject  to  the  forms  of  election ;  but 
these  forms  served  to  cherish  the  importance  of  the  great 
nobles,  who  were  the  electors,  which  was  enhanced 
when  '*  a  third  dynasty  succeeded,  and  yet  more  when, 
at  its  termination,  a  long  series  of  princes  of  various  fami- 
lies occupied  the  throne. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
formed  a  very  suitable  transition  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  dynasty,  not  merely  as  it  was  itself  a  departure 
from  the  lineal  succession,  but  yet  more  as  it  was  agi- 
tated by  various  disturbances.  The  weakness  of  this 
sovereign  had,  however,  consequences,  extending  be- 
yond the  introduction  of  another  dynasty,  and  even 
directly  affecting  the  development  of  the  general  sys- 
tem.    About  the  year  1018"  he  was  compelled  by  the 


"  The  Franconiiui  clynssty,  which  *ai 
be^D  in  the  jeat  1024,  vas  termiiiBltd 
k>  the  yur  1137.  The  Suabioii,  nhicb 
then  folliiw^,  was  befrun  in  the  ytiac 
1)38,  umI  mdnl  in  tlit  year  1254. 
Afiet  this  lime  reigned  nii)«rora  of 
tlrioui  fiunilies  until  the  yrar  1437, 
whm  bt'RBu  Iho  tegular  series  of  AurtiLsu 
etDpi-nin.  wbkb  vta  lermiiiated  in  the 
y«u  1^40,     llie  succtsiiDQ   was  cnikd 


with  placing  On  the  (hrane,  in  the  yt«c 
1745,  Fisncis  grand-duke  ot  Taattaf, 
nnd  Ihia  raimly  pusscBsed  the  imperijU 
dignify  of  Uermany  until  ils  luppnntua 
in  the  year  18(16. 

"  vrefEil  tvtae  i.  p.  161.  HoMWet 
Schmidt  maurki,  tome  lii.  p.  b,  thai  Po- 
land stwD  al'lLTwards  became  apiin  In- 
biilaiy  la  Germany)  and  PfeSiil,  tuoie 
i.  p.  164,  aaji  that  the  Peliih  gomn. 
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P<Jle8  Ui  cbnsent  to  a  peace,  which  loosened  the  con- 
neiion  of  Germany  and  their  country ;  and  in  the  year 
1022  '*,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  dominions  in 
the  south  of  Italy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  he 
granted  an  establishment  to  the  Normans,  who  after- 
wards obtained  possession  of  those  provinces  and  Sicily. 
The  latter  measure  had  also  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  fortune  of  Germany  itself,  by  giving  a  begin- 
ning  to  a  government,  which  supported  the  papacy  in  its 
great  struggle  with  the  empire.  In  the  year  1024,  he 
died  without  issue,  having  recommended  as  his  successor 
Conrad  duke  of  Franconia. 

In  this  manner,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years,  was  terminated  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  Germany. 
This  period  exhibits  a  series  of  princes,  who  in  general 
maintained  that  ascendency  of  the  royal  authority,  which 
was  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of  the  government  of 
a  country  inhabited  by  various  nations,  all  rude,  warlike, 
and  independent.  The  next  period,  that  of  the  Franco^ 
nian  dynasty,  presents  a  very  different  picture.  Under  this 
other  dynasty  we  behold  the  royal  authority,  which  had, 
as  it  seems,  accomplished  its  purpose,  degraded  into  in- 
significance, the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracies 
established  on  its  ruin,  and  the  cities  first  beginning  to 
assume  that  importance,  which  was  afterwards  so  favour- 
able to  the  commerce  of  Germany. 

The  aggrandisement  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  of 
Germany,  which  became  so  considerable  in  the  time  of 
the  Franconian  sovereigns,  had  indeed  been  silently 
prepared  in  that  of  the  Saxon,  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
dties.  which,  after  the  termination  of  the  Franconian 

■Dol,  ia  the  year  1031,  pcrionned  ho-  aelrea  of  the  inlerre;;""'"  >"  f^ '^>'t^°"> 

KaiptaCtinrmd  U.,forSileiiiii  and  Mud-  ceulury,  which  pri;ci^ilHl  the  ekratioii  of 

via.    The  preciw  epuch  of  tho  indepen-  Sudulph  of  Hikpiburgh,  Klectvd  in  Ibe 

'---ot  Poland  15  not  known;  but  it  is  year  1273. 
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line,  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  the  formation 
of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league,  was  originally  the 
growth  of  this  latter  period.  Each  dynasty  appears  to 
have  had  its  distinct  and  appropriate  destination  in  the 
construction  of  the  German  constitution,  but  each  at  the 
same  time  appears  to  have  made  preparation  for  that, 
which  was  peculiarly  the  function  of  its  successor.  The 
reigns  of  Otho  I.  ^^  and  his  successors  afforded  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  augmenting  that  greatness, 
to  which  the  dukes  had  already  attained,  their  frequent 
absences,  occasioned  by  the  new  connexion  of  Italy  with 
the  German  crown,  leaving  these  nobles  at  liberty  to 
establish  and  extend  their  privileges.  The  duchies 
accordingly  under  the  Saxon  emperors  became  generally 
hereditary  ^^  insomuch  that,  in  failure  of  heirs  male, 
they  passed  to  the  husbands  of  the  daughters,  or  of  the 
sisters,  of  the  deceased.  The  claim  of  successions^  was 
not,  indeed,  considered  as  founded  upon  an  absolute  and 
rigorous  right.  Otho  I.  refused  to  his  brother-in-law  a 
county,  which  he  claimed  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
last  count ;  and  Henry  XL  gave  the  duchy  of  Carinthia 
to  a  person  of  a  different  family.  But  when  a  ducal 
family  had  become  wholly  extinct  ^\  the  estates  of  the 
province  claimed  a  right  of  concurring  in  the  election. 
The  general  estates  also  acquired  under  Henry  IL  ^^  a 
prodigious  increase  of  authority.  Their  consent  became 
an  essential  condition  of  all  public  resolutions,  and  Dit- 
mar  called  them  the  coadjutors  of  Henry,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  government. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  was  yet 
more  rapid.  The  erroneous  policy  of  Otho  I.,  and  still 
more  the  imprudent  piety  of  Henry  11. ,  who  has  been 

^*  Schmidt,  tome  il  p.  442.  "  Pfeffel,  tome  L  p.  167. 
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named  the  father  of  the  monks*,  accumulated  on  the 
clergy  the  most  important  rights,  and  the  most  valuable 
possessions,  Otho,  indeed,  imagined  that  he  could 
retain  them  in  dependence  on  the  roya!  power,  by 
reserving  to  deputies  appointed  by  the  crown  the  go- 
vernment of  the  duchies  and  counties,  which  he  first 
assigtied  to  them;  but  his  successors*',  and  particularly 
Henry  II.,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns,  abandoned 
this  prudent  precaution,  granting  to  the  clergy  those 
very  charges,  which  had  been  instituted  to  restrain  their 
power,  and  even  uniting  to  them  the  government  of  the 
cities,  in  which  the  prelates  held  their  residence.  The 
inconsiderate  liberality  of  the  emperors  was  imitated  by 
their  subjects,  who  all  regarded  it  as  a  religious  duty  to 
enrich  the  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  interested 
motives  co-operated  with  this  mistaken  piety,  many 
proprietors  voluntarily  becoming  vassals  of  the  church, 
either  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  avoid  military 
duties  and  the  provincial  impositions,  or  that  their  pro- 
perties might  be  protected  from  violence  by  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  the  clergy. 

Conrad  duke  of  Franconia  was,  in  the  year  1024, 
elected  to  succeed  Henry  II.,  and  began  the  Francopian 
line  of  sovereigns.  The  southern  or  Prankish  provinces 
of  Germany  had  become  impatient  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  Saxons,  and  these  yielded  to  their  pretensions*, 
either  because  their  princes  were  too  old,  or  because  they 
were  not  popular  in  the  empire.  Conrad  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  unconnected  with  the  Saxon  line,  for  he 
was  a  descendant  of  a  daughter  of  Otho  I. 

In  the  successive  elevation  of  the  northern  and  the 
southern  dynasty,  we  may,  perhaps,  remark  a  corre- 
spondence to  the  general  progress  of  the  internal  policy 
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of  Germany.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  government 
the  ascendency  of  the  Saxon  family  accelerated  the 
improvement  of  the  ruder  provinces,  and  more  effec- 
tually secured  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
JVorman  and  Slavian  tribes :  in  the  latter  period,  when 
these  advantages  had  been  obtained,  the  advancement 
of  a  Franconian  family,  by  giving  more  importance  to 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  favour  the  improvement  of  those  commer* 
cial  cities,  which  soon  afterwards  became  important 
members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Another  considerable 
influence  of  the  actual  order  of  these  dynasties  may  be 
perceived  in  the  revolt,  which  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  IV. 
gave  so  much  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  see. 
If  the  Franconian  had  been  the  earlier  dynasty,  and  the 
revolt  had  accordingly  occurred  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Germany,  when  the  sovereignty  had  been  trans-* 
ferred  to  the  Saxons,  that  defection  must  have  shaken 
the  more  important  provinces,  instead  of  a  distant  and 
less  improved  portion  of  the  territory,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  too  much  deranged,  or  even  destroyed,  the 
government. 

The  first  and  second  princes  of  the  Franconian  dynasty 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  a  vigour,  which  did  not  pro- 
mise a  degradation  of  the  royal  authority.  Conrad  IL 
in  particular  distinguished  himself  as  a  prince  of  very 
superior  endowments.  He  traversed  without  delay  the 
principal  provinces  of  Germany  ^,  and  everywhere  dis^ 
played  so  much  sagacity  and  firmness,  that  he  was 
proverbially  compared  with  the  illustrious  Charlemagne. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  proposed  to  himself  that 
prince  as  his  model ;  and,  though  he  could  not  venture 
to  imitate  him  in  suppressing  the  duchies,  yet  he  endea- 

"  Schmidt^  tome  iii.  p.  10.      It  was  proverbially  said  9eUa  Conradi  hahet  aseem- 
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voured  to  palliate  the  mischief  by  uniting  the  more 
considerable  of  them  in  his  own  family.  His  reign, 
however,  which  comprehended  only  fifteen  years,  waB 
not  long  enough  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  plan, 
which  he  meditated;  nor  was  his  immediate  successor, 
though  a  respectable  sovereign,  capable  of  prosecuting 
what  he  had  begun.  Instead,  therefore,  of  effecting  a 
*  pennanent  restoration  of  the  royal  authority ",  which 
would  probably  have  been  the  result  of  his  government, 
if  it  had  been,  as  the  course  of  nature  would  have  easily 
allowed,  a  few  years  protracted,  he  only  asserted  pre- 
tensions, which  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  subjects, 
and  then  left  the  empire  to  a  prince,  desirous,  indeed,  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  but  destitute  of  the 
sagacity  indispensably  requisite  for  maintaining  it  in 
circumstances  of  so  great  dilHciilty. 

Two  events  of  general  importance  distinguished  the 
reign  of  Conrad  II.;  the  extinction  of  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  completion  of  the  feudal  law.  By 
hiB  activity  and  decision  he  acquired,  in  the  year  1033**, 
the  possession  of  Burgundy,  the  succession  of  which  had 
been  ceded  to  his  predecessor  ^,  Henry  II.,  by  its  king 
Raoul,  or  Rodolph.  This  union,  however,  of  Burgundy  to 
the  crown  of  Germany  became  but  the  epoch  of  the  disso- 
lution of  that  territory  ",  in  which  the  royal  authority  had 
been  long  disregarded.  A  number  of  little  hereditary 
principalities  were  soon  formed  in  it  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  empire,  and  at  length  the  territory  separated  into 
parts,  which  successively  attached  themselves  to  the  sur- 
rounding governments.  The  greater  part  of  the  states 
of  Burgundy  passed  at  different  times,  and  by  various 
titles,  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  France,  from 
which    they    had   been   anciently  dismembered ;    some 
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joined  themselves  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  re- 
publics; and  the  remainder,  including  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  were  admitted  among  the  states  of  the  empire. 
The  kingdom,  since  the  union  of  its  two  parts,  Burgundy 
Transjurane  and  Cisjiirane,  had  subsisted  one  hundred 
and  five  years ;  and  the  growth  of  the  general  system 
seems  to  have  at  length  provided  organs  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing into  its  constitution  what  had  thus  long  existed 
in  a  state  of  distinctness.  The  law  of  feuds  had  not  yet 
allowed  to  rear-vassals  the  privileges,  which  it  granted 
to  their  superiors,  but  at  this  time  the  same  spirit  of 
independence,  which  animated  the  nobles,  had  in  Italy 
extended  to  the  lower  order,  who  accordingly  demanded 
the  enjoyment  of  similar  advantages.  Conrad,  in  the 
year  1037,  terminated  the  contest,  by  conceding  to  the 
latter  the  liberties  which  they  required**,  and  from  that 
country  the  new  regulations  were  adopted  in  others,  in 
which  the  feudal  principles  prevailed. 

Henry  III.,  son  of  Conrad  II.,  though  not  equal  to  his 
father,  was  yet  a  prince  of  very  eminent  qualities ". 
Just,  religious,  brave,  and  attached  to  literature,  he  was 
well  qualified  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  his 
dominions ;  and  his  vigour  exalted  the  imperial  autho- 
rity to  even  a  greater  height,  than  it  had  attained  in  the 
reign  of  Conrad.  But  as  the  exertions  of  this  prince 
were  not  regulated  by  the  prudence,  which  had  directed 
those  of  his  father,  this  aggrandisement  was  only  the 
preparation  of  the  downfal,  which  it  suffered  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  Anxious  for  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
his  kingdom,  he  prohibited  those  private  wars,  which  the 
independence  of  the  German  nobles  had  already  rendered 
frequent,  and  established  and  maintained  a  public  peace 
throughout   the  whole  country.     This   measure,  if  en- 
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forced  with  a  cautious  moderation,  would  have  been 
emiDently  beneficial ;  but  the  severity  with  which  Henry 
executed  his  ordinance*,  excited  so  much  discontent 
among  the  nobles,  whose  violences  it  restrained,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was  necessitated  to  bring 
the  pope  from  Italy,  to  pacify  their  resentment.  He  was 
not  less  incautious  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Roman 
see,  and  by  the  ascendency,  which  he  ventured  to  assume, 
he  decided  the  fortune  of  the  German  monarchy. 

Rome  being  distracted  by  the  struggles  of  three 
popes  ^',  Henry,  who  had  proceeded  into  Italy  to  restore 
the  peace  of  the  church,  as  he  had  already  established 
the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  caused  two  of  the  rivals  to 
be  deposed,  and,  having  induced  the  third  to  withdraw 
his  pretensions,  procured  the  election  of  a  German 
bifthop,  and  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  ordinance,  which 
enjoined  that  a  pope  should  not  be  elected  without  the 
consent  of  the  emperor.  The  contingencies  of  this  pe- 
riod enabled  him  to  give  to  the  restored  ordinance  a 
repeated  operation.  Clement  II.,  the  pope  whom  he 
had  first  caused  to  be  elected,  having  died  at  the  expi- 
ration of  nine  months'^,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to 
Germany,  to  demand  a  new  pope  from  the  emperor,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  the  bishops  of  Germany,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  ambassadors,  appointed  another  Ger- 
man, Damasus  11.  This  pope  also  having  died  soon 
afterwards,  they  again  sent  ambassadors,  and  received 
from  Henry  his  kinsman  Leo  IX.  At  the  end  of  five 
years,  Leo  too  having  died,  they  commissioned  the  fa- 
mous Hildebrand,  then  archdeacon  of  Rome,  to  choose, 
in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  city,  a  pon- 
tiff from  among  the  bishops  of  Germany. 

This  decisive  control,  so  repeatedly  exercised,  could 

"  PfeSa,  toma  i.  p.  201.       "  Ibid,  p.  194—196.       ■  Ihii,  p.  197—199. 
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not  fail  to  irritate  the  papal  court,  though  the  situation 
of  the  Roman  see  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  resist. 
Agitated  within  by  the  contests  of  competitors  for  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  and  harassed  from  without  by 
the  Normans,  recently  established  in  the  south  of  Italy*', 
the  papal  court  was  at  this  time  forced  into  an  admis- 
sion of  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor.  But  an  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  to  Leo  IX.,  gave  occasion  to  the 
adoption  of  a  different  policy.  That  pontiff,  having  been 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  his  Norman  enemies,  was 
treated  by  them  with  the  most  profound  respect ;  and 
their  duke,  restoring  the  lands,  which  he  had  usurped 
from  the  church,  declared  himself  the  vassal  of  the 
Roman  see.  The  Norman  state  was  therefore  soon  re- 
garded as  the  sure  ally  of  the  papal  power,  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  it  enabled  the  pontiff 
to  humble  the  authority  of  that  crown,  on  which  bis  see 
had  lately  been  so  entirely  dependent. 

Historians  have  concurred  in  remarking,  how  critically 
unfortunate  was  the  premature  death  of  Henry  III."  He 
had  taken,  says  Schmidt^,  such  steps  in  regard  to  the 
popes  and  German  princes,  as  either  should  not  have  been 
taken  at  all,  or  should  have  been  maintained.  Whether 
they  could  have  been  maintained,  if  a  longer  reign  had 
been  allowed  to  him,  is  at  least  extremely  uncertain,  since 
just  before  his  death  he  found  himself  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  pontiff  for  pacifying  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  premature 
termination  of  his  reign,  succeeded  as  it  was  by  a  long 
minority,  left  the  way  open  for  all  the  enterprises  of  do- 
mestic and  external  aggression,  which  his  government 
had  provoked.  In  this  view  both  his  character,  and  the 
time  of  his  death,  appear  to  have  been  accurately  adjusted 

*'TheyhttdfonnuJ  (heiifinrteslubiiah-  "   He   tliod,    aged   thiityniiiB    jeus, 
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to  the  crisis,  in  which  he  ruled  the  empire,  The  friend 
of  order  and  of  justice,  he  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his 
country  during  his  own  governineiit,  wliile  the  vigorous, 
thoufi;h  indiscreet,  exercise  of  his  authority,  prepared  those 
irritations,  which  afterwards  destroyed  the  ascendency  of 
the  royal  power  ;  and  dying;  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 
juBt,  as  Pfeffel  has  remarked*^,  when  he  was  going  to 
take  the  most  eftectual  measures  for  securing  the  peace 
of  the  church,  the  glory  of  the  empire,  and  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Germany,  he  left  these  discontents  to  ac- 
quire consistency  and  power  under  the  feeble  government 
of  a  minor,  who  was  then  scarcely  six  years  old. 

In  the  year  105G  began  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  me- 
morable for  the  violent  contest  with  the  papacy,  which 
shook  the  authority  of  the  German  crown,  and  relaxed 
the  combination  of  the  government.  AU  its  circum- 
stances appear  to  have  co-operated  to  the  catastrophe,  by 
which  it  was  distinguished.  Commencing  with  a  long 
minority,  it  aflbrded  an  ample  opportunity  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  discontents,  which  the  imprudent  energy 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  excited  and  fomented ;  and 
continuing  through  the  half  of  a  century,  it  allowed  also 
a  sufficient  time  for  the  completion  of  the  revolution, 
in  which  they  naturally  terminated.  The  personal  cha- 
racter too  of  this  prince  was  singularly  accommodated  to 
the  result  of  this  agitated  period.  Having  been  neg- 
lected in  his  education^,  while  rival  prelates  were  con- 
tending for  the  regency  of  his  kingdom,  he  indulged  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  own  government  those  intempe- 
rate passions,  which  contributed  to  alienate  from  him 
the  higher  classes  of  his  subjects;  but  the  good  qualities 
of  hie  heart,  and  the  resolute  vigour  of  his  conduct,  at- 
tached to  his  cause  the  lower  orders,  which  could  not  be 
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affected  by  his  caprices,  and  especially  the  new  order  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  which  was  at  this  time  rising 
into  importance,  and  in  reward  of  this  attachment  became 
the  favoured  object  of  the  royal  encouragement. 

The  minority  of  Henry  IV.  was  disturbed  by  a  violent 
contention  between  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Bremen  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom^,  and  the 
care  of  his  person,  an  apt  prelude  to  the  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  by  which  his  manhood  was  so  calamitously 
harassed.  Such  a  contention  naturally  afforded  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  the  discontents,  which  were 
then  ready  to  break  forth  in  Saxony,  It  also  happened, 
that  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  prevailed  in  the 
contest,  had  been  exposed  by  the  situation  of  his  see  to 
various  provocations,  which  had  irritated  him  against  the 
nobles  of  northern  Germany.  The  irritation  of  the  mi- 
nister was  communicated  to  the  king,  who,  on  his  own 
part,  had  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  The  Saxons, 
jealous  of  the  great  authority  acquired  by  the  Franconian 
^^^K  princes  ^,  and  considering  the  minority  of  the  reigning 
^^^H  BQvereign  as  a  crisis  favourable  to  their  wishes,  had  be- 
^^^^  gun  to  indulge  themselves  in  an  open  expression  of  their 
r  sentiments ;    they  then   proceeded   to    a    contemptuous 

I  disregard    of  the  royal    authority,    practising   the  most 

■  unrestrained   violence,    and  in  particular  pillaging  the 
I  churches  ;  and  at  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among 

■  them,  for  destroying  the  king,  and  placing  one  of  their 
I  own  party  on  the  throne.  Various  occurrences  inflamed 
I  the  animosity,  which  was  thus  kindled  between  the 
U  monarch  and  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  xmtil,  in 
I  the  seventeenth  year  of  Henry's  reign,  the  Saxons  were 
B  provoked  to  an  open  insurrection  by  the  fortresses,  which 
I  he  had  caused  to  be  erected,  that  he  might  retaia  '  ~ 
I  in  subjection. 
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On  this  occasion  the  influence  of  the  imperfect  com- 
bination of  the  German  people  first  became  conspicuous. 
The  Saxons^  prond  of  the  magnitude  of  their  territory, 
but  regarded  by  the  southern  Germans  as  the  people  of 
a  conquered  province,  could  never  cease  to  feel  that  they 
were  a  body  distinct  from  their  fellow-subjects,  and  were 
therefore  always  ready  to  act  as  a  party  in  the  empire. 
While  Saxony  gave  princes  to  Germany,  the  inconveni- 
ence of  this  want  of  combination  was  not  apparent,  be- 
cause the  force  of  this  great  province  was  associated  with 
that  of  the  crown  ;  but  when  its  princes  ceased  to  sway 
the  royal  sceptre,  it  became  a  standing  and  formidable 
opposition  to  the  government,  espousing  and  supporting 
whatever  party  was  adverse  to  the  sovereign. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a  pontiff 
was  nominated  by  the  regency,  as  had  been  practised  in 
the  preceding.  This  pontiff,  however*",  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Nicholas  II.,  immediately  issued  a  decree, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  the  great 
contest  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He 
enjoined  ttiat,  when  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  vacant, 
the  new  pontifl"  should  be  selected  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  church  in  preference  to  all  others ;  and,  though 
it  professed  to  reserve  the  rights  of  Henry,  yet,  by  de- 
claring these  rights  to  be  derived  from  a  concession  made 
particularly  to  himself,  it  made  preparation  for  their  sup- 
pression. Nor  did  the  court  of  Rome  propose  to  confine 
itself  to  a  mere  war  of  words.  The  Normans  established 
in  the  south  of  Italy  had  already  been  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  church,  the  pontiff',  Leo  IX.,  having  created 
their  chieftain,  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Calabria, 
Puglia,  and  Sicily,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  holy  see, 
and  having  constituted  him  and  his  successors  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  freedom  of  the  papal  elections. 

•■P&ay,fannei.p.2a6. 
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The  object  of  these  measures  was  manifested  in  the 
following  year,  when,  on  the  death  of  Nicholas,  the  in- 
dependent party  in  Rome  **,  supported  by  the  Normamt, 
rejected  a  pope,  whom  Henry  had  selected,  and  substi- 
tuted another  in  his  place.  The  great  contest  wad,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  Hildebrand,  who  had,  in  a  subordinate 
staticm,  directed  these  preparations,  but  was  not  himself 
placed  on  the  papal  throne  until  the  year  1073,  or  twelve 
years  after  the  advancement  of  this  pontiff.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  principal  agent  had  been  kept  back,  until  th6 
scene  of  his  exertion  had  been  particularly  made  ready 
for  his  decisive  efforts.  In  that  year  the  scene  was  com- 
pletely prepared  for  his  reception,  the  discontents  of  the 
Saxons  just  then  breaking  out  into  an  open  insurrection^. 

The  imprudent  impetuosity  of  Henry  was  the  charac- 
ter best  suited  to  favour  the  enterprises,  conceived  by 
the  cool,  though  daring  ambition,  of  Hildebrand,  or,  ni 
he  was  named  on  his  advancement,  Gregory  VIL  For- 
getful of  the  proceedings  ^o  plainly  indicating  the  de- 
signs of  Rome,  of  the  decree  of  Nicholas  and  of  thtf 
election  of  his  successor,  he  incautiously  appealed  to  th^ 
pontiff  against  the  insurgents  of  Saxony*'.  The  SaxOns 
having  immediately  retaliated  by  bringing  numerous 
accusations  against  their  sovereign,  Gregory  seized  the 
opportunity  of  constituting  himself  the  judge  of  the  em- 
peror. The  pontiff  accordingly  sent  his  legates  to  a 
German  diet,  to  charge  the  monarch  with  the  crimes,  of 
which  he  had  been  accused  by  his  subjects,  to  accuse 
him  also  of  impiety,  in  maintaining  the  right  of  in- 
vesting bishops  with  the  temporalities  of  their  sees,  and 
to  require  that  he  should  attend  a  synod  shortly  to  be 
convened,  before  which  he  should  answer  to  all  these 
allegations.  Henry  dismissed  the  legates  with  disdain, 
and  in  a  national  synod,  assembled  at  Worms,  caused  a 

^  Pfe£fe],  tome  L  p.  208.         <*  Ibid.,  p.  21 1 .  «*  Ibid.,  pp.  21^  215. 
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resolution  to  be  formed,  declaring  Gregory  to  be  deprived 
of  the  pontificate,  for  having  dared  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  judge  of  his  sovereign,  and  for  various  other 
offences.  Gregory  replied  by  excommunicating  and 
deposing  Henry,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  ;  and  the  insurrection  of  Saxony  was  immedi- 
ately renewed,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the 
sacred  cause  of  the  church. 

Thus  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
began  thestruggle  of  the  imperial  and  papal  powers,  which 
through  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  subjected 
him  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  excited  his  sons 
successively  to  revolt*',  and  finally  deprived  him  of  hii 
crown.  Henry  was  in  the  beginning  desirous  of  averting 
the  danger  by  a  timely  submission,  and  to  prevent  a 
joamey,  which  the  pontiff  proposed  to  make  into  Ger- 
many, waited  on  him  in  Italy,  where  he  underwent  the 
most  mortifying  penances  ;  but,  the  pontiff  having  about 
the  same  time  instigated  and  Hpproved  the  election  of 
ftoother  sovereign,  Henry  perceived  that  his  only  hope 
of  safety  was  in  resolution,  and  determined  to  pursue  hi6 
adversary  to  destruction. 

The  pontiff  was  quickly  forced  to  yield  to  the  fury  of 
the  exasperated  monarch,  and,  being  driven  to  seek 
refuge  among  his  Norman  friends  in  aouthem  Italy, 
ended  his  life  in  exile  from  his  see.  The  cause  however 
survived  the  champion.  Another  revolt  in  Germany 
afforded  its  assistance,  and  the  emperor  was  overpowered 
in  his  turn.  Three  succeeding  pontiffs'*  renewed  the 
decrees  of  Gregory,  and  the  second  of  them  was  careful 
to  strengthen  the  important  connexion,  which  had  been 
formed  with  the  Normans*,  by  giving  to  their  dukes  the 

•*  B'm  rider  «on  Conrail  km  induced  *•  Viet«  III.,  Urban  II..  and  Ftxal 
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famous  bull  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy^  which  constituted 
him  and  his  successors  legates  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
contest  indeed  languished  under  the  successors  of  Gre- 
gory, and  the  Saxons  having  become  weary  of  insurrec- 
tion, Henry  seemed  to  have  securely  established .  his 
authority  in  Germany ;  but,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
visit  Italy,  that  he  might  bring  the  pontiff  to  an  accom- 
modation, he  was  encountered  by  a  rebellion  of  his  second 
son^,  and  having  been  induced  to  confide  in  his  expres- 
sions of  repentance,  was  arrested,  and  compelled  to 
abdicate  his  crown. 

Henry  V.,  though  advanced  to  the  throne  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  censures,  resisted  the  pretensions, 
which  were  immediately  obtruded  on  him  by  the  pontiflT^. 
The  disturbances  of  Germany  were  accordingly  again 
excited ;  but  Henry,  having  at  length  succeeded  in,  re- 
pressing his  domestic  enemies,  compelled  the  ponti£ 
Calixtus  n.,  to  consent  to  a  concordat,  by  which,  the 
claims  of  Rome  were  compromised  after  a  struggle  of 
sixty  years.  The  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  for 
which  this  convention  stipulated,  did  not  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  Rome  ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  sceptre 
for  the  cross  and  ring  in  the  formality  of  investiture 
was  of  little  importance,  since  it  was  still  admitted^  that 
ecclesiastics  were  bound  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  feudal 
duties. 

.  The  efforts  of  the  papacy,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
cordat, were  renewed  in  the  following  reign,  and  with 
greater  success.  The  concordat  however  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  permanent  importance,  as  it  precluded  that 
direct  triumph  of  the  papacy,  which  would  have  esta- 
blished an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  in  Germany.  The 
progressive  formation  of  the  system  of  Europe  appear^ 
to  have  required,  that  the  combination  of  the  German 

«7  Pfeflfel,  tome  i  p.  224.  «•  Ibid,  pw  230, 
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monarchy  sliould  be  relaxed  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
govemnieiit  be  thus  transformed  into  a  loosely  connected 
confederation ;  and  this  was  best  effected  by  the  indirect 
and  insidious  efforts  of  an  adversary,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  hope  of  an  open  and  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  and  was  thus  precluded  from  intro- 
ducing a  new  principle  of  political  combination  into  the 
place  of  the  royal  power. 

Henry  V,  had  been  secured  from  the  misfortune,  which 
overwhelmed  his  father,  by  not  having  any  son  to  become 
a  leader  of  rebellion  ;  but  the  same  circumstance,  which 
protected  this  monarch,  enfeebled  the  succeeding  reign 
by  abandoningthe  government  to  an  election.  The  new 
sovereign,  Lothaire  II.,  who  was  indebted  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  for  liis  advancement*",  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  stipulation^,  by  which  he  renounced  a  part 
of  the  advantages  obtained  by  his  predecessor.  He 
promised  that  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  elections  of 
prelates,  and  that  in  the  investiture  of  the  persons 
elected,  he  would  content  himself  with  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
instead  of  requiring  the  performance  of  homage. 

This  reign  of  twelve  years,  in  correspondence  to  such 
a  commencement,  exhibits  a  continual  diminution  of  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  very  first  measure  indeed 
of  Lothaire,  after  his  advancement,  was  inconsistent  with 
independence,  for  he  immediately  solicited  of  the  pope  a 
confinnation  of  his  election'^',  an  actof  submission  thence- 
forward required  of  his  successors  as  an  indispensable 
duty.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  **  he  descended  to 


**  Fourpiocei  were  jmtin  nomitut 
«a  ttia  ocruiaD,  of  whum  one  bod  m 
lied  the  iNstu  of  Utnij'  V.,  and  auut 
«u  bn  nvphew.  Luthaira  appvan 
liMi>  liccii  prvfcrred  to  Ihew  by  the  ai 
bnbou,  for  the  WBiit  of  tM  connviion  v 
thai  hnily. 
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a  state  of  direct  and  formal  vassalage^  though  not  for 
his  German  dominions,  having  consented  to  accept  as  a 
fief  of  the  papal  see  the  extensive  possessions  of  the 
countess  Matilda,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  her 
to  that  see,  but  had  in  part  been  held  under  the  German 
emperor.  Lothaire,  indeed,  did  not  accede  volutitarily 
to  these  degrading  submissions.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  prince,  who,  long  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
had  acquired  among  his  countrymen  a  high  reputation 
for  valour,  probity,  and  prudence,  the  last  of  which 
qualities  appears  to  have  determined  his  conduct  in  all 
the  sacrifices,  which  he  made  of  his  imperial  dignity. 
Not  being  supported  on  the  throne  by  the  authority  of 
hereditary  succession,  he  was  cottipelled  to  secufe  his 
possession  of  it  by  conciliating  the  German  nobility,  as 
well  as  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  that  body  would  probably 
have  been  dissatisfied,  if  he  had  rejected  the  condition 
proposed  by  the  pontiff  for  the  grant  of  the  possessions 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  as  '^  he  would  thus  have  aban- 
doned the  only  expedient  by  which  he  could  recoyer  the 
property  of  the  empire.  * 

The  reign  of  Ldthaire  II.,  which  was  concluded  ih  the 
year  1137,  terminated  the  Franconian  dynasty  of  Grer- 
many,  which  had  occupied  A  hundred  and  thirteen  years, 
a  period  memorable  for  the  degradation  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  papal  power  ^  was  the  grand  agent  in  this  impor- 
tant disorganization  of  the  government,  assisted,  how- 
ever, by  the  authority  with  which  the  preceding  dynasty 
had  invested  the  clergy,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  dukes, 
and  by  the  turbulent  discontent  of  the  Saxons.  This 
power  too  the  emperor  Henry  III.  had  provoked  by  the 

The  emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  the  year         "  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  348. 
1 157,  obliged  the  pontiff  to  remove  the         ^  Pfefifel,  tome  i  p.  253,  fte. 
picfoze^^Pfeffel,  tobd  i.  pp.  296, 297. 
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dominion,  whicli  he  exercised  over  the  papal  elections, 
while,  by  the  same  conduct,  he  interested  all  the  clersiy 
of  Italy  in  its  support ;  and  the  imprudence  of  the  last 
of  the  Saxon,  and  of  the  first  of  the  Frauconian  princes, 
had  suffered  another,  and  yet  more  effectual  support,  to 
be  prepared  for  it,  by  permitting  the  Normans  to  form 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy  an  establishment, 
naturally  interested  in  maintaining;  for  its  own  security 
the  independence  of  the  papacy.  If  the  effect  produced 
was  considerable,  the  machinery  employed,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  great,  various,  and  complioated. 

Ab  the  Saxon  monarchs  had  raised  the  clergy  as  a 
protection  against  the  nobles,  so  did  the  latter  princes  of 
the  Franconian  dynasty  favour  the  towns  as  a  bulwark 
against  both  *.  There  was  yet,  indeed,  no  example  of  a 
municipal  constitution^.  The  Othos,  agreeably  to  their 
practice  of  aggrandising  the  bishops,  had  intrusted  to 
them  the  government  of  the  principal  towns  of  their 
demesnes.  Henry  V.,  when  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
troubled  reign  of  his  father,  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  this  measure,  successively  revoked  these 
inconsiderate  concessions,  and  placed  the  greater  part  of 
the  towns  in  their  ancient  condition  of  immediate  depen- 
dence on  the  crown.  But,  though  the  towns  were  thus 
only  transferred  from  one  state  of  dependence  to  another, 
the  government  of  Henry  V.  was  most  favourable  to 
their  prosperity.  Artisans"  having  all  been  considered 
BS  in  B  rank  inferior  to  that  of  free  citizens,  the  latter 
were  hindered  from  engaging  in  commerce,  which  was, 
consequently,  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  The 
Slavtans  of  Meckienburgh,  Fomerania,  and  Holstein,  had 

"  Tribes  indeed  awl  comniunitiei  were      fimned  in  the  year  126(i,  i 
ftniwd  fijT  tha  mjinftfiiiinct  nf  order. —  '        ■    "■     '-      -i 
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y  Germans,  ail^ 


profited  of  these  prejudices  of  the  haughty  C 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  carried 
ith  their  own  productions  and  manufactures,  an 
extensive  traffic  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  policy  of  Henry  V.  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  injuri- 
ous to  Germany,  by  declaring  artisans  and  traders  to  be 
possessed  of  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  A  commercial 
revolution  was  speedily  effected  in  favour  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  their  traders,  in  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  acquired  a  power,  which  more  than  once  over- 
awed the  sovereigns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Nor 
was  the  enfranchisement  of  artisans  the  only  expedient 
employed  for  the  encouragement  of  towns,  a  precise 
term  being  appointed,  after  which  a  fugitive  slave,  wlio 
had  sought  refuge  in  a  town,  could  not  be  claimed  by 
his  master. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  crown  of  Germany 
resembled  that  of  the  French  provinces  with  the  crown 
of  England,  so  far  as,  by  rendering  distant  expeditions 
frequently  necessary  ^,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  employ- 
ment of  mercenary  troops,  and  to  a  system  of  taxation, 
by  which  they  were  maintained.  But  nothing  can  more 
clearly  show,  how  much  the  operation  of  the  same  cause 
is  modified  by  a  diversity  of  circumstances,  than  the 
different  influences  of  these  two  combinations  on  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  two  countries.  The  scu- 
tages  introduced  in  England,  where  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  vigorous,  comprehended  the  higher  orders  of 
the  people,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  that  community  of 
feeling,  which  afterwards  united  the  aristocracy  with 
the  commons  in  one  great  society  of  freemen ;  but  in 
Germany,  where  the  royal  authority  was  continually 
yielding  more  and  more  to  the  ascendency  of  a  growing 

"  Sdunidt,  tome  iii.  p.  237  j  toma  W.  p.  89, 
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aristocracy,  the  new  system  of  taxation,  instead  of  form-* 
ing  a  bond  of  political  union,  became  a  yoke  of  partial 
oppression.  The  nobles  '^y  whom  it  was  there  necessary 
to  conciliate,  could  not  be  required  to  submit  to  any 
pecuniary  exactions;  the  citizens  soon  felt  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful  to  follow  the  convenient  example 
of  the  nobility ;  and  the  burthen  of  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  thus  shifted  from  the  upper  and  more 
opulent  classes,  devolved  upon  the  peasants,  whom  it 
at  once  oppressed  and  degraded  ^. 


I   ^  Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  90. 

*  Germany,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
nuriod,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
RboDe,  the  Saone,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Sdieldt ;  on  the  south  by  the  summits  of 
the  Alps ;  on  the  north  by  the  German 
ocean  and  the  river  Evder ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Leytha  and  the  Warta,  which 


sepaiated  it  from  Hungary,  and  by  the 
Oder,  which  divided  it  from  Poland.  The 
provinces  lyine  beyond  the  rivers  just 
mentioned,  and  particularly  those  extend- 
ing to  the  Vistula,  acknowledged  some 
sort  of  dependence  on  the  empire,  the 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined. — 
PfefRd,  tome  i.  p.  270. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  history  of  Germany ,  from  ike  death  of  Lofhaire  IL  in  ike  year 
1137,  to  that  of  Albert  L  in  the  year  1308. 


Suabian  dynasty  begun  in  the  year  1138.  Origin  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
Electoral  College  begun,  1152.  The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sidliei  conneded  vith 
Germany,  1194.  Struggle  with  the  papacy  renewed — Hanieaiie  Uegut  t^aatiif 
1241.  League  of  the  Rhine,  1247.  Extreme  degradation  of  the  imperial  antho- 
rity,  1250.  Series  of  emperors  of  various  families  beg^,  and  the  Idngdom  of  tho 
two  Sicilies  separated  from  the  empire,  1254.  Territorial  sovereignty  of  the  italet 
of  Germany  established.  Bodolph  of  Hapsburgh  emperor,  1273,  Confipdvicf  oC 
the  Swiss  cantons,  1308. 

If  we  trace  the  German  dynasties  on  a  map  of  the  coun* 
try,  we  shall  observe  them  proceeding  in  an  almost  direct 
progress  from  the  north  to  the  south,  as  they  began  in 
Saxony,  advanced  through  Franconia  to  Suabia,  and 
then  after  some  fluctuation,  chiefly  in  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories, finally  settled  in  Austria,  so  that  the  map  of  the 
empire  almost  assumes  the  character  of  a  chart  of  its 
historj\  The  correspondences  to  that  history  are  very 
remarkable  and  interesting.  That  these  dynasties  should 
have  been  begun  in  Saxony  was  suited,  as  has  been 
noticed,  to  the  wild  and  exposed  situation  of  that  exten- 
sive province,  and  served  to  prepare  it  for  its  important 
function  in  the  empire.  That  Franconia  should  next 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving  sovereigns  to  the 
empire,  served  both  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Saxony, 
which  had,  in  this  period,  a  mighty  influence  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Roman  see,  and  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  central  towns  of  Germany,  which,  in  the  next 
period,  began  to  form  two  great  confederacies  of  com- 
merce. That  the  imperial  dignity  should  then  be  removed 
from  Franconia  to  Suabia,  withdrew  from  those  tovms 
the  presence  of  a  sovereign  authority,  and  abandoned 
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them  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  energies,  which  they  had 
recently  acquired.  The  further  removal  of  the  imperial 
dignity  from  Suabia,  with  its  intervening  fluctuation, 
while  it  favoured  the  increasing  privileges  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  of  the  towns,  connected  with  the  crown,  by 
the  advancement  of  a  Swiss  family,  pretensions  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  of  Swisserland,  and  thus  gave  the 
impulse  to  the  independence  of  that  country.  Austria 
finally,  with  its  important  appendages,  gave  at  length  an 
external  support  to  a  sovereignty,  which  had  lost  its 
interior  stability,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a  bulwark 
to  cover  its  other  dominions  from  the  assaults  of  the 
new  monarchy  established  by  the  Turks  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Europe. 

Lothaire  II.  having  died  unexpectedly,  without  male 
issue,  the  Franconian  dynasty  was  terminated,  and,  after 
some  competition,  Conrad,  son  of  the  duke  of  Suabia, 
began  the  series  of  Suabiau  emperors,  which  subsisted 
during  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  The  election  of 
Conrad,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  the  result  of  an 
apprehension  of  the  despotic  character  and  extended  pos- 
BessioDS  of  his  rival ',  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

The  Suabian  period  was  the  grand  crisis  of  the  com- 
bination of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  virtually  dissolved  at  its  tenninution,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Germany  it 
exalted  the  aristocracy  even  to  the  same  level  with  the 
sovereign,  and  gave  to  the  towns  such  encouragement 
and  Buch  opportunity,  that  they  constituted  a  co-ordinate 
authority ;  in  Italy  it  generated  the  entire  independence 
of  the  cities  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  in  those  of 
the  south  gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Anjou,  which  began  a  new  arrangement  of  poli- 
tical relations  for  that  country. 

'  Vtem,  tume  L  p.  274. 
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The  power  of  Rome,  ■which,  wielded  by  Gregory  1 
had  shaken  the  throne  of  Germany  in  the  Franconian 
period,  was  again  directed  a^inst  it  in  that  of  the  Sua- 
bian  emperors,  in  which  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX, 
arose  to  direct  those  shocks,  which  caused  it  to  totter  to 
its  base.  The  nobles  of  Germany  were  not,  however,  in 
[  this,  as    in  the  former   period,    much  disposed   to  co- 

ll operate  with  the  pontitf,   whose  denunciations  tbey  had 

learned  to  regard  merely  as  the  measures  of  a  political 
adversary^;  and  Italy  accordingly  became  the  chief 
theatre  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  powers,     Pro- 

Ijects  of  foreign  ambition,  especially  of  Italian  aggran- 
disement, almost  engrossed  the  exertions  of  the  Suabian 
emperors,  and  involved  their  whole  race  in  destruction. 
The  bonds  of  the  German  government  were  in  the  mean 
time  gradually  and  tranquilly  relaxed;  the  monarchy 
was  transformed  into  a  great  aggregate  of  various  states 
almost  wholly  independent ;  and  it  only  remained  that 
some  new  adjustment  should  be  provided,  which  should 
prevent  an  entire  separation.  This  adjustment  was  after- 
wards supplied  in  the  advancement  of  the  Austrian  em- 
perors, for  which  preparation  was  made,  within  the 
period  now  considered,  by  the  election  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  their  family. 

The  very  first  act  of  Courad  III.,  who  began  the 
Suabian  dynasty,  gave  occasion  to  the  great  distinction 
of  parties,  which,  though  German  in  its  origin,  became 
extended  to  Italy,  where  it  prevailed  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Availing  himself  of  the  jealousy  \ 
with  which  many  of  the   great  nobles  of  Germany  were 


•Pferfel,  tDinei.p,349— 357. 

'  IWd.,  p.  274—276.  In  Ihis  fatnily 
'Oicre  had  been  an  accumulation  oF  pos- 
■emioiu  to  extrsordiDary,  that  its  teni. 
tory  ciLteuded  frum  Ihe  ocean  to  tba 
Hbcr.  The  Gennan  ponessioni  con. 
■Uted  of  Uie  dochiei  of  Sunn;,  W««t- 


phalia,  AQjrrivaiia,  Bad  Barana;  Ibe 
dounly  palatine  of  Saiooy,  and  thi!  cmio- 
ty  ofHulit^iiiwithviuiousilepenclencis; 
and  also  of  Styria  and  tbe  TyroL  The 
Italian  possesaion*  treie  those  of  tlis 
couDleu  Matilda.— Itud.,  p.  3U5— 38&— 
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inflamed  against  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia, he  cuused  him  to  be  proscribed  in  a  diet  of  the 
empire,  and  gave  his  duchies  to  two  other  princes.  The 
military  words  of  the  opposite  parties,  in  the  contest 
which  ensued,  were  Welf,  the  name  of  the  brother  of  the 
proscribed  duke,  and  Waiblingen,  that  of  a  small  town 
belonging  to  a  brother  of  the  emperor;  and  from  these 
have  been  derived  the  appellations  of  Guelf  and  Ghibe- 
lin,  which  characterised  the  opponents  and  supporters  of 
the  imperial  authority.  The  German  contention  waa 
terminated  by  an  accommodation  in  the  year  1236,  when 
it  had  subsisted  not  quite  a  century*.  In  Italy,  where  it 
was  a  struggle,  not  of  families,  but  of  parties,  it  was  of 
much  longer  duration. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  occupied  as 
it  was  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  Rome',  in  which, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
papal  see,  and  by  a  disastrous  crusade^,  in  which  he  lost 
his  entire  army,  was  well  fitted  to  favour  the  growing 
importance  of  the  nobles.  The  diets  accordingly  ac- 
quired in  this  reign  a  new  degree  of  authority  '.  Conrad 
undertook  nothing  without  consulting  them,  and  even 
declared  in  a  charter,  that  it  had  been  framed  agreeably 
to  the  judgment  of  the  princes,  in  conformity  to  his  ge- 
neral practice.  His  friendly  connexion  with  the  Roman 
see,  so  unusual  with  the  German  sovereigns,  was  bene- 
flciai  to  his  country,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  occasion  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman,  or  civil  law^ 


I 


*  Tbe  aceoRimodBliDn  coairiited  in  papacy  unthin  iti  original  limila.  CoD- 
Mtablishing  tbu  duchy  uf  Bniaswick  in  mi,  aHer  nmcb  heutalion.  wiu  iltrtcr- 
raiour  of  thu  poslvrily  uf  Ihi:  duko  of  miiinl  by  the  eloqucnci!  of  Saint  Bernard, 
BaiDDy.—Pfeirul,  lomu  i.  |>.  3S4.  the  aevnt  of  the   liomiia  Bev,  to  attach 

*  Arnold  uf  Brescia  waa  the  leader  of  hiniKlf  to  the  pontifi'.— ItiJiL,  p.  279. 
the  imurgenti.    By  hii  advice  the  pcajile  '  lbid.,p.!Ml. 
of  fifnie  acnt  depiitii'i,  tu  luvjte  thv  em-  '  Ibid,,  p.  283. 
poor  to  fix  bit  reaideace  ia  Ihat  anciunt  *  Ibid.,  p.  'iSi. 
c^itil,  aod  to  reduce  tbe  pomi  at  the 
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The  death  of  Conrad  III.,  in  the  year  1152,  gave  being 
to  the  electoral  college  of  Germany.  The  distractions  of 
Italy  ^  where  the  king  of  Sicily  excited  an  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  imperial  governors,  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  still  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  pretension,  which  the  de- 
prived duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  already  restored  to  the 
former  of  these  two  duchies,  was  perpetually  pressing  in 
regard  to  the  other,  combined  to  form  such  an  assemblage 
of  difficulties,  to  be  encountered  by  the  successor  of  this 
prince,  that  he  himself  deemed  it  expedient  to  recom- 
mend to  the  states  of  Geiraauy  the  election  of  his  nephew 
Frederic,  instead  of  that  of  an  infant  son,  whom  he  chose 
rather  to  commit  to  the  protection  of  his  cousin.  In  the 
election  accordingly  the  dukes  of  Germany,  together 
with  the  archbishops  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  exer- 
cised a  power  of  pre-option  with  such  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  authority,  as  entitled  their  assembly  to  be 
considered  as  an  electoral  college,  and  in  a  charter,  which 
was  issued  four  years  afterwards'",  electoral  princes  are 
actually  mentioned.  Tlie  mode  of  electing  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that", 
which  was  observed  in  the  elections  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. The  chief  princes  assumed  in  the  former  case  the 
same  privilege  of  pre-option  ^^  which  in  the  latter  was 
vested  in  the  cardinal  bishops;  and  the  consent  of  the 
inferior  nobility  and  of  the  people  was  gradually  neg- 
lected, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  papal  elections, 


•  PTeffiil.  t 

"  By  Ihia  chailei,  isiueil  in  the  fear 
11S6,  the  nmci^Byiite  of  Aublria  •rjs 
Ciccltiil  iutu  ail  liciiHliUry  duchy,  its  iluke 
being  ruikud  aman^  the  palatLue  oidi- 
dukd,  aiid  aflec  theeieclaral  prutBa. 

"  Schmidt,  tome  iv.  pp.  76,  77. 

•'  Id  the  Goldea  Bull,  issued  m  the 
year  I35e,  it  was  deteimined  that  the 
number  of  the  clectora  shoiild  continue  to 
m  hoaoui,  ssjs  Ffefliil,loiiLB  i. 


p.  322,  of  the  seren  candlesticks  at  the 
apucalypso,  or,    acciirdinjj  to  Schmidt, 


vai  1mT«vci  cUDttitlilvd  in  the  jta 
IG48,  in  faiour  of  the  prince  Palatine  ; 
aod  a  aintti  in  the  ]reart(]y2,in  Tavour  uf 
the  duke  of  Bnumnck-LkuiebiirBh-Ha- 
nover,— Fteffil,  tome  i.  p.3«I— ifs. 
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the  approbation  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  Roman 
citizens  was  at  length  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

Frederic  I.,  who  succeeded  Conrad  III.,  beiug  a  prince 
of  superior  ability,  and  of  yet  greater  energy,  was  capti- 
vated by  the  brilliant,  though  delusive  prospect,  of  esta- 
blishing his  authority  firmly  over  the  Italian  dependencies 
of  his  crown,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  di- 
rected efforts,  which  might,  if  employed  at  home",  have 
transformed  the  government  of  Germany  into  a  well- 
combined  monarchy,  and  thus  have  confounded  the 
system  of  Europe,  As  these  efforts  were  actually  di- 
rected, this  prince  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  associated  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  his  death 
became  the  epoch  of  the  domestic  degradation  of  the 
government.  Indeed,  even  in  his  life'*,  a  decisive  blow 
was  given  to  the  imperial  power,  by  granting  a  legal 
sanction  to  the  practice  of  private  defiances,  which  di- 
rectly militated  against  the  paramount  control  of  the 
sovereign.  A  crusade,  in  which,  after  his  Italian  failure, 
he  was  induced  to  embark,  enabled  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many to  perfect  their  independence. 

The  Sicilian  kingdom  having  been  the  support  of 
the  Roman  see  in  its  great  struggle  with  Henry  IV.,  it 
was  a  natural  object  of  the  ambition  of  an  enterprising 
emperor,  to  seek  to  acquire  to  his  family  a  title  to  the 
occupation  of  the  rival  throne ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  reigning  family  of  that  kingdom 
presented  Frederic  with  a  favourable  opportunity.  As 
William  II.  of  Sicily  had  no  children,  the  succession 
belonged  to  his  aunt  Constantia,andthe  emperor  effected 

"  Sehmidl,  tonie  iv.  p.  47.  torian,  deatribing  the  Tiolencc*  then  rotn- 

"  lliid,,  p,  109.     Liiable  to  |iroicriUi  munly  praclueJ,  nys  lh»t  '  B»eiy  nan 

tb«  pmclice,  he  endeavouinl  tu  tcgiilato  ciTf  ieJ  sleel  and  a,  flini,  lo   !w  iirmnied 

it,  and  anion);  other  rvgulatiuoi  reqiunid  for   KtlioK  t>ra  lo    huilJingi.' — lliiu,,  p. 

that.    whoHEr   tbouia  chooM  to   Uluk  114.     Bmldbgs  o[  itaae  Went  stiU  VEtjr 

aoutlier,  (buuld  appiiau  him  uF  it  at  Uait  rare. — Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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a  marriage  between  this  princess  and  his  son,  Henry  VI., 
by  whom  he  was  succeeded.  A  combination  bo  very 
alarming  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  had  at  first  been 
strenuously  resisted  ;  but,  when  an  account  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  successes  of  the  celebrated  Saladin ",  who 
had  even  possessed  himself  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  German  monarch,  as  the 
only  prince  then  capable  of  repairing  a  loss  so  grievous. 
The  marriage  was  concluded,  and  the  emperor  led  his 
forces  to  the  east,  where  he  died  in  a  career  of  success. 

The  policy  of  favouring  the  towns  of  Germany  was 
zealously  embraced  by  Frederic  I.,  who  attached  to  the 
crown  many'*,  which  had  belonged  to  the  dismembered 
demesnes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  admitting  the  citizens 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  then  high  in  estimation. 
The  emperors  had  been  prohibited  from  uniting  duchies 
and  principalities  with  the  crown'',  but  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  case  of  towns,  and  this  prince  was 
particularly  careful  to  connect  with  it  towns,  which 
commerce  had  rendered  considerable,  such  as  Lubeck 
and  Ratisbon.  From  this  time  the  emperors  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  conferring  privileges  and  permis- 
sions, which  were  so  much  valued  and  desired"*,  that  the 
towns  had  recourse  even  to  violence,  that  they  might  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign. 
Nor  was  the  prosperity,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
such  protection,  confined  to  the  towns  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign,  for  the  princes  also,  perceiving  the 
wealth  attracted  by  the  commerce  of  the  imperial  cities", 
became  desirous  of  possessing  a  similar  advantage,  and 
for  this  purpose  granted  similar  privileges  to  the  towns 
situated  within  their  dependencies. 

Frederic  having  died  in  the  east,  his  son  Henry  VI. 
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was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  began  that  short  series 
of  agitated  reigns,  whicli  was  interposed  between  the 
long  and  important  reigns  of  the  two  Frederics  '".  That 
of  Henry,  which  lasted  but  seven  years,  was  engrossed 
by  the  prosecution  of  his  claim  to  tlie  throne  of  the 
Sicilies,  which  arose  from  his  marriage  with  Constantia. 
The  right  of  succession  *'  had  just  before  devolved  to 
that  princess  by  the  death  of  her  nephew;  but,  Henry 
being  hindered  from  proceeding  immediately  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  an  illegitimate  member  of 
the  royal  family  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  as 
sovereign,  and  held  the  government  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  four  years  afterwards.  The  claim  of  the 
emperor  was  then  admitted,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
Palermo.  Within  three  years,  however,  he  himself 
died,  and  the  connexion  of  the  two  governments  was 
diwolved,  to  be  more  permanently  formed  after  fifteen 
years  by  the  succession  of  his  son,  the  second  Frederic, 
to  the  throne  of  Germany. 

This  prince  should  have  been  the  immediates  uccessor 
of  his  father  in  that  throne,  but  he  was  then  a  child 
only  four  years  old,  and  Innocent  HI.  was  just  then 
advanced  to  the  papacy.  The  able  pontiff^,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  disjoining  Sicily  from  the 
empire,  laboured  to  deprive  the  Suabian  family  of  the 
imperial  throne.  The  discontents  of  Germany  were 
accordingly  employed  to  raise  up  first  one,  then  another 
rival,  of  the  young  prince ;  and  these  efforts  were  so 
far  successful,  that  he  was  set  aside  twice  successively 
irom  the  throne  of  Germany,  and  the  desired  separation 
of  the  two  crowns  maintained  during  fifteen  years. 
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"  Fndciie  I.  reieneil  from  the  yeat 
115310  the  yeflf  1190,  ur  lhirtj*isW 
jttin;  Fieileric  11.  from  the  veu  1^12 
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hended  the  three  rei^rni  of  Hcnrj  VI^ 
Philip,  nnd  Oflm  IV. 

*'  Pt'vflel,  tomu  i.  pp.  314, 316.  Schm., 
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!  was  first  filled  Vj 


In  tWs  interval  tlie  German  throne  ^ 
Philip,  the  uncle  of  the  young  prince,  who,  from  being 
regent,  was  made  sovereign  to  oppose  the  intrigues  of 
the  pontift',  and  the  animosity  of  a  disaffected  party. 
Philip,  being  in  truth  an  usurper,  and  also  being  exposed 
to  the  hostility  of  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  Suabian 
family**,  was  compelled  to  seek  support  by  distributing 
among  the  nobles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia  the  large 
demesnes,  which  Iiis  family  possessed  in  these  provinces. 
His  short  reign  was  a  struggle  in  defence  of  his  crown, 
which  when  he  had  almost  brought  to  a  termination,  he 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Philip  was  succeeded  by  Otho  IV.,  who  had  been 
previously  opposed  to  him  by  the  papal  see.  This 
prince,  though  the  creature  of  the  pontifi',  soon  involved 
himself  in  a  contention  with  Rome",  as  he  immediatelv 
refused  to  fulfil  the  engagements,  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself,  when  he  received  the  imperial  crown. 
He  was  accordingly  assailed  by  the  anathemas  of  the 
Roman  see**,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  submitting 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  states  of  Germany*. 
He  was  then  induced  by  his  kinsman  ^,  John  king  of 
England,  to  attack  the  king  of  France,  in  which  enter- 
prise he  lost  his  whole  army.  His  brief  government 
was  concluded  by  a  virtual  abdication,  as  he  remained 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  shut  up  in  a  fortress, 
in  perfect  inaction.     To  such  an  account  of  the  reign  of 


"  Pftffi:],  topoa  i.  p.  324. 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  332.  This,  which  "w  the 
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Olho  IV.  it  was  scarcely  necessary  that  the  historian 
should  add  his  observation,  that  the  authority  of  the 
states  tlien  made  an  extraordinary  progress. 

These  three  reigns,  thus  distracted,  and  thus  transient, 
the  whole  comprehending  but  twenty-two  years,  formed 
«  suitable  prelude  to  one,  the  confusion  of  whicli  was 
to  give  being  to  the  two  great  commercial  confederations 
of  the  Hanse-towns  and  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  government. 
Indeed  the  other  sovereigns  also  of  the  Suabian  dynasty 
may  be  considered  as  concerned  in  preparing  the  agi- 
tations of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  Conrad  111.  gave 
being  to  the  grand  division  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
parties,  which  long  divided  Germany ;  and  Frederic  I. 
by  concluding  the  marriage  of  his  son,  formed  the  con- 
nexion with  tlie  Sicilian  kingdom,  wliieh  alarmed  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Roman  see,  and  determined  it  to 
endeavour  to  set  aside  the  Snabian  dynasty. 

The  disappointment  experienced  by  the  Roman  see  in 
the  advancement  of  Otho  IV.,  raised  Frederic  II.  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  in  contradiction  to  the  plan  of 
depriving  that  family  of  the  crowns  of  Germany  and  the 
empire.  At  the  age  of  four  years*"  this  prince  had 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  mother  Constantia,  who  had  recommended 
bim  to  the  papal  protection,  as  the  only  method  of 
Securing  his  safety.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  llirone 
of  Germany  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Otho ;  and 
&s  the  pontifl'  in  his  resentment  at  the  conduct  of  that 
empeior,  had  already  taken  measures  for  substituting 
in  his  place  the  young  king  of  Sicily,  he  was  immedi- 
ately elected.  The  pontifl',  indeed,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent the  mischievous  influence   of  this  departure  from 
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liis  former  policy*',  by  renewing  the  caplt 
eluded  with  Otho ;  the  emperor  also,  to  remove  his  appre- 
hension, ceded  to  his  eldest  son  the  kingdom  of  Sicily'', 
and  decreed  that  it  should  never  bftjiicorporated  with 
the  domiDions  of  the  empire.  The  cessitia  qi'jjie  emperor 
was,  however,  inoperative.  The  son  of  JE'red^h?'.;^^ 
only  nine  years  old,  when  the  engagement  -was  cod- 
tracted,  and  when  the  young  prince,  wlio  had  also  been 
created  king  of  the  Romans^',  or  presumptive  heir  of 
the  empire,  was  at  length  induced  to  hazard  a  revdt, 
the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  deposed  in  a  diet,  and 
thrown  into  confinement,  in  which  he  died  not  Jong 
afterwards.  Conrad  IV.,  by  whom  Frederic  was  suc- 
ceeded, was  then  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  became  possessed  of  both  crowns. 
What  was  the  internal  situation  of  Germany  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  may  be  suthciently 
conceived  from  the  oath,  which  he  required  from  his 
nobles,  that  they  would  not  levy  unjust  tolls  ^,  nor  coin 
false  money,  nor  rob  on  the  highways.  Such  a  state  of 
society  however,  deplorable  as  it  was,  favoured  the  grand 
result  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  that  country,  the 
formation  of  commercial  confederacies.  Amidst  the 
general  insecurity  the  towns  perceived  the  necessity  of 
associating  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  ^,  and  thus 
did  the  prosperity  of  German  traffic  ariso  directly  out  of 
circumstances,  which  appeared  to  threaten  its  entire 
destruction.  But  this  insecurity  could  not  have  had  an 
influence  so  beneficial,  if  other  circumstances,  very  curi- 
ously combined,  had  not  at  this  time  invigorated  the 
commerce  of  the  empire. 

•»  Pfefftl,  tnme  i.  p.  338.  heir  of  the  emperor  no  inlitled  in  lb*  lift- 
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"When  the  powerful  iluke  of  Saxony  had  been  deprived 
of  his  territories  by  Fredericl.,  and  these  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  various  persons^',  the  Danes  renounced  the 
dependence  on  the  empire,  in  which  they  had  been  held 
by  that  great  chieftain,  and  even  extended  their  domi- 
nion over  Holstein,  and  llie  Slavian  provinces  of  Pome- 
jfonia  and  Mecklenburgh.  Tliese  successes  of  the  Danes 
irere  soon  afterwards  prosecuted  further,  and  their  mo- 
narch assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Venedi  or  Vandals, 
whicli  has  been  ever  since  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  In  this  manner  the  Danes  had 
■uccessively  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  provinces 
situated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder^,  and  had 
pushed  their  conquests  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  even  into  Livonia. 
Though  the  possession  of  these  extensive  states  ren- 
dered the  king  of  Denmark  the  arbiter  of  the  maritime 
Commerce  of  Germany,  Frederic  II.  was  compelled  to 
Ivcognise  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  to  con- 
inn  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  the  Danish  monarch.  Fortu- 
jmtely  however  for  the  Germans,  the  personal  misconduct 
ftf  this  prince  overturned,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  this 
iabric  of  the  Danish  greatness,  and  freed  the  commerce 
if  the  empire  from  the  restraint,  whicli  it  had  imposed. 
An  act  of  perfidious  violence,  wliich  he  perpetrated  on 
flie  wife  of  a  count  of  Mecklenburgh,  became  the  signal 
of  a  general  insurrection,  for  which  the  people  had  been 
prepared  by  the  oppressive  government  of  Denmark, 
Bome  of  the  subject  provinces,  as  the  Prussians  and 
Esthonians,  resumed  their  former  independence ;  others, 
particularly  the  Pomeranians",  and  the  people  of  Meck- 

*•  PieffiJ.  tome  i.  pp.  306,  3'25. 
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lenburgh  and  Holstein,  returned  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  empire ;  and  thus  the  Baltic  at  once  became  open 
to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  Germaa  traders, 
excited  and  animated  by  the  novelty,  as  much  as  by  the 
importance  of  the  opportunity.  The  degradation  of  the 
great  duke  of  Saxony  appears  thus  to  have  made  room  for 
the  independence  and  maritime  prosperity  of  Denmark, 
which  continued  to  possess  a  commercial  ascendency 
long  enough  to  create  communications  for  the  rising 
commerce  of  Germany^  and  yielded  to  that  empire,  as 
soon  as  the  impediment^  which  it  would  have  presented, 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  inconvenient  and  embarrassing. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  XL  was  the  period  of  the  con- 
cluding struggle  of  the  papal  and  imperial  govern- 
ments^. The  contest,  which  had  been  begun  with  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  by  Gregory  VII.  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  in  the  thirteenth 
maintained  against  this  prince  by  four  pontiffs^  with 
augmented  violence,  as  the  subject  of  contention  was  at 
this  time,  not  the  aggrandisement,  but  the  independence 
of  the  papal  power.  The  former  struggle  had  been  for 
power ;  in  this  the  Roman  see,  surrounded  by  the  domi- 
nions of  Frederic,  was  reduced  to  contend  for  safety. 

The  great  resource  of  the  papacy  in  this  period  was 
the  military  fanaticism  of  the  crusades.  Frederic  II. 
had  bound  himself^,  when  he  received  the  imperial 
crown,  to  engage  in  one  of  these  expeditions,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff.  This  obligation,  in  the  sixteenth  year  from  his 
advancement  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  he  was  at  length, 

ing  at  the  diets  alone  excepfted.     This  late  in  opposition  to  tfa^  pfetensiom  oC 
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byTirtfrepfeatetl  nnathemas  of  the  Roman  see  compelled 
to  discharge.  liut  his  reluctant  and  tardy  compliance 
did  not  save  liim  from  the  vengeance  of  the  pontiff,  who 
pursued  him  with  censures  to  the  east,  and  invaded  his 
Italian  territory  with  an  army,  alleging  that  he  had  de- 
parted without  having  been  relieved  from  excommunica- 
tion. Successful  in  hia  enterprise",  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  tliat  see,  in  the  cause  of  which  he  had 
embarked,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  effected  a  reconcili- 
ation with  the  pontiff,  at  that  time  distressed  by  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Romans.  '  Soon  however  did  this 
Constrained  reconciliation  give  place  to  the  hostility, 
vhich  was  the  natural  result  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  papacy  and  the  empire. 

The  cities  of  Lombardy*',  probably  instigated  by  the 
pope,  revolted  against  the  emperor,  who  immediately 
inarched  into  Italy,  and  might  in  n  single  campaign 
liavo  extricated  himself  from  all  his  embarrassments  by 
the  submission  of  his  enemies,  if  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
had  not  impelled  him  to  require,  that  the  people  of 
Milan  and  Brescia  should  surrender  themselves  to  his 
discretion,  and  thus  to  arm  them  with  all  the  energies 
of  despair.  The  pontiff  then,  taking  part  openly  with 
the  enemies  of  Frederic,  launched  against  him  a  new 
anathema  under  various  pretences,  and,  declaring  the 
throne  of  the  empire  vacant,  exhorted  the  German  princes 
to  proceed  to  another  election.  But  the  pontiff  was 
not  on  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  supported  by  a 
formidable  rebellion  of  the  Saxons,  glad  to  shelter  their 
disaffection  under  the  denunciations  of  the  church,  the 
power  of  that  great  province  having  been  seasonably  re- 

•"  np  frointil  possessioB  of  Jenianlflm  haA  inherited  the  pretension  a-i  claHfihtn 
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duced  by  the  grandfather  of  the  reig;nmg  cmpdfor. 
The  princes  therefore  replied  to  the  pontiff",  that  they 
saw  notiiing  blamable  in  the  conduct  of  Frederic,  and 
that,  though  he  possessed  the  right  of  crowning,  he  did 
not  possess  that  of  deposing  him.  The  pontiflf  SOOQ 
afterwards  repeated  the  sentence,  but  it  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  excite  the  ecclesiastical  electors  to  a  revolt^, 
in  which  they  set  up  a  rival  emperor.  Disappointed 
by  the  nobles  of  Germany,  tlie  pontiff  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  a  council,  as  his  last  expedient.  This 
scheme  however  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
emperor,  who  caused  a  number  of  cardinals  and  foreign 
prelates  to  be  intercepted",  as  they  were  proceeding 
to  Italy  in  a  Genoese  squadron  ;  and  the  pope,  Gregory 
IX.,  overwhelmed  with  the  calamity,  sunk  into  the  tomb. 
The  succeeding  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  maintained  the  con- 
test with  resolution,  but  found  it  necessary  to  secure  hts 
safety  by  retiring  to  Lyons**,  which,  since  the  decay  of 
the  Burgundian  kingdom,  was  subject  only  to  its  arch- 
bishop. From  his  retreat  the  pontiff  issued  new  denun- 
ciations against  the  emperor  ;  and  though  that  prince  at 
length  offered  to  resign  the  empire  to  his  son",  and 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  warring  against  the 
infidels,  he  could  not  obtain  so  much  indulgence.  Fre- 
deric however",  when  this  accommodation  bad  been 
refused,  gained  so  considerable  successes  over  his  adver- 
saries in  Italy,  that  he  had  almost  completed  their  re- 
duction ;  and  the  pontiflF,  thinking  himself  no  longer  safe 
in  Lyons,  was  meditating  to  retreat  to  Bourdeaux  for  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  England,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  the  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  enterprises  of 
that  prince,  and  to  the  danger  of  his  antagonist. 


'<  PTefnil,  tame  i.  p.  iiT 
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A  reign  tlius  occupied  by  foreign  expeditions,  and 
thus  embarrassed  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Roman 
Bee,  afforded  an  interval  especially  favourable  to  tlie 
formation  of  those  commercial  confederations,  for  which 
a  field  of  industry  was  just  then  opened  by  the  removal 
of  the  dominion  of  Denmark  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
How  necessary  such  engagements  and  embarrassments 
were,  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  Before 
Frederic  commenced  his  foreign  enterprises'*,  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine  had  formed  an 
association  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  and  property 
against  the  violences  of  the  nobles;  but  the  archbishop 
pf  Mentz,  with  whose  projects  of  aggrandisement  this 
association  interfered,  caused  it  to  be  suppressed  as  not 
consistent  with  the  repose  of  Germany,  and  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  emperor,  and  by  a  subsequent  law 
Frederic  himself  prohibited  all  associations  of  the  towns 
^bject  to  the  nobles*^  and  annulled  the  elections  of  all 
Saunicipal  magistrates,  to  which  the  territorial  princes 
diould  not  have  consented.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
^sposition  to  resist  the  efforts,  by  which  the  cities  of 
permany  were  endeavouring  to  establish  their  independ- 
ence, so  favourable  to  these  efforts  were  the  engagements 
mid  the  difficulties  of  this  prince,  that  within  sixteen 
vears  from  the  publication  of  the  ordinance  of  Frederic 
was  begun  an  association  of  the  cities  of  this  very  part 
jof  Germany. 

,,,  The  Hanseatic  league  was  earlier  in  its  commcnce- 
^IBnt.  This  great  confederacy,  which  was  also  named 
flie  Teutonic  Hanse*",  was  properly  a  commercial  com- 
^ny  composed  of  eighty  of  the  most  flourishing  towns. 
Though  formed  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  it  was 
within  a  few  years  completely  established,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  was  in  the  possession  of  an  immense 

•  Pfcffel,twMLp.347.  *  Ibid., pp. 3S1, 352.  i"  lbiiL,p.374. 
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commerce.  In  the  year  1241  the  city  of  Liibeck,  having 
but  just  then  secured  its  liberty,  associated  with  some 
neighbouring  towns  for  their  mutual  protection  agalQst 
a  band  of  pirates,  which  infested  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  the  success  of  this  first  alliance  attracted  by  degrees 
all  the  commercial  cities  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Vistula,  The  trade  of  the  league  was  managed  at  four 
great  staples,  London,  Bergen,  Novgorod,  and  Bruges. 
The  direction  was  intrusted  to  four  principal  towns  of 
the  league,  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzick, 
each  superintending  a  certain  number  of  towns  adjacent 
to  itself;  but  Lnbeck  was  allowed  to  exercise  a  general 
control  over  the  whole  association,  to  preside  over  all 
its  deliberations,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  all  its 
measures.  Thus  constituted,  the  Hanseatic  league,  dur- 
ing almost  three  centuries,  maintained  a  degree  of  pro- 
sperity then  unexampled,  and  by  its  naval  armaments 
commanded  the  western  and  northern  seas,  and  even  dis- 
posed of  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
discovery  of  the  Indies  at  length  gave  a  shock  to  this 
power,  as  it  altered  the  commercial  system  of  Europe ; 
the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  great  nobles  broke 
the  connexion  of  the  cities  depending  on  them  with  those 
depending  on  the  emperor;  and  the  jealousy  of  Charles 
v.,  who  wished  to  concentrate  in  the  Low  Countries  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  completed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  destruction  of  the  league,  Lu- 
beck, Bremen,  and  Hamburgh  however  preserved  the 
name  of  Hanseatic  cities,  and  under  this  respected  name 
continued  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  privileges,  which  it 
had  anciently  conferred. 

Six  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Hanseatic 
league  was  begun  that  other  association^',  which  was 
denominated  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  being  composed  of 
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the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Colore,  of  seve- 
ral princes,  and  of  more  than  sixty  cities  situated  on  both 
banks  of  that  river,  all  being  united  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  particularly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade  against  the  exactions  of  the  nobles. 
Amidst  the  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  Germany,  when 
the  Roman  see  had  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Suabia,  no  longer  restrained  by  any  controlling  autho- 
rity, were  particularly  distinguished  by  their  licentious 
violences.  At  length  in  the  year  1247  the  three  arch- 
bishops combined  with  the  princes  most  exposed  to  their 
ravages,  and  with  the  cities  from  Zurich  to  Cologne,  to 
resist  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  abolish 
the  numerous  tolls,  which  had  been  recently  established. 
Cologne",  Mentz,  Worms,  and  Strasburgh  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  places,  in  which  deliberations  should 
be  held  four  times  in  each  year  concerning  the  common 
interests. 

Among  the  occurrences,  which  favoured  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Germany,  must  be  mentioned  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz,  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  of  the  Othos",  or  about  three  centuries 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 
This  discovery  constituted  the  epoch  of  the  opulence  of 
Saxooy",  which  had  been  the  poorest  country  in  Ger- 
many; and  so  great  an  improvement  had  been  wrought 
there  in  the  reigns  of  that  prince  and  of  his  two  next 
successors,  that  Henry  II.  described  the  country  as  a 


Dication  hetwKQ  thcTU. 

■  Pfefel,  toine  i.  p.  IS'i. 

■*  Schmult,  tome  ii,  |i|i.  38S,  386.  Mr- 
Bianbolilt  hi*  exposuJ  the  ttrmr  of  ru]>- 
[Dinng,  that  to  work  miai-a  of  the  iiru- 
duui  tnetolj  must  bti  prejuiUcial  to  iudu*- 


try. — Political  Bimay  on  Nkw  Spoio, 
bouk  ir.  ch,  9.  If,  iodvedi  gvvd  muuey 
must  be  coiuiiilenil  mly  ii«  a  Bpeciei  uf 

BlBiml,  why  the  jioiiii-suun  uf  ttw  ijrecioiiB 
miilulu  ihould  Iw  mom  ik'lnineutn]  la 
iiiduMtry,  than  thai  uf  any  ulhei  commu- 
nity, wlucb  uuu  we  tleuioua  gf  ac^< 
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paradise  flourishing'  in  security  and  abundance, 
relation  to  this  source  of  prosperity  we  discover  another 
influence  of  the  reduction  of  that  great  principality, 
which  has  been  already  shown  to  have  generated  the 
division  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  parties,  and  to  have 
provided  a  field  for  the  Danish  dominion  of  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic.  When  the  increased  circulation  of  money, 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  these  mines,  had  awakened 
the  industry  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  towns  of  this  part 
of  Germany  had  risen  to  some  degree  of  importance,  it 
became  expedient  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the 
restraint,  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
a  prince  so  powerful  as  the  Saxon  duke,  and  left  at 
liberty  to  form  arrangements,  as  independent  communi- 
ties, for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  their  com- 
merce. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  of  this  memorable  reign, 
that  Frederic  II.,  amidst  all  his  difliculties  **,  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  patron  of  literature;  and  that  the  two 
universities  of  Naples  and  Vienna*'  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  as  their  founder.  This  part  of  his  character  was 
specially  important  to  Germany.  The  southern  kingdom 
of  this  prince,  which  had  been  occupied  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  by  the  Saracens,  had  received  an  early 
impulse  of  intellectual  improvement ;  the  advance- 
ment of  the  heir  of  the  Sicilian  throne  to  the  government 
of  Germany,  formed  a  communication  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  literary  refinement  of  Sicily  into  that 


^  Ffufltl  Bays,  llist  Iheie  are  many 
works,  which  he  cumpouid  in  Lalin,  and 
flkat  in  Ihe  rayal  libiary  of  Paiu  there  ii 
B  euUwtian  of  Gfrman  potms  written  by 
Kin.  He  enrichvil  our  Utcrohire.  ailds 
Ifae  historian,  with  mHiiy  truiki  vt  Aria- 
tDtle,  and  nf  Idaie  Arabian  phdusDiiln'ra 
and  physieinni,  vhicti  he  causetl  to  be 
tranglBlvd  into  Lalia.  — Hist.  i\'AI1e- 
nuguc^  tomu  i.  p.  'i6b.    In  l^dly   he 


founded  the  finl  literacy  establishmentt; 
und  aa  ode  cumpoiieil  by  him,  wbkb  is 
itill  extant,  exhibits  the  modvm  lati|{iuf;« 
of  Ituly  in  ila  birth.— Hilt.  Lilt.  <rit*ba 

tar  Gini^ienf,  tome  i.  pp.  34S,  34C. 
'oris,  I8II. 
"  The  unircnity  arNaplcB  vu  raundcd 
in  tliu  year  1224.— Ginn none,  lib.  Kvi. 
ip.  3  ;  that  of  VieQnu  iu  Ibe  tvu  i-St- 
! ■■  --'p.355.^    ■■»-..-  V 
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country ;  and  thus  a  love  of  letters  must  have  been  in 
some  degree  introduced  into  a  region,  which,  not  having 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  comprehended  within 
the  ancient  empire  of  the  Romans,  had  not  inherited 
any  portion  of  the  civilisation  of  antiquity. 

With  Frederic  If.",  the  prosperous  days  of  the  empire 
"were  terminated.  The  troubles,  which  followed  his 
death,  and  the  weakness  of  his  successors,  entirely  ob- 
scured its  splendour.  The  Italians  accordingly  sliook 
off  the  yoke  of  Germany  ;  the  states  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries,  or  Burgundy,  assumed  nearly  a  perfect  indepen- 
dence; and  the  princes  of  Germany  allowed  to  their 
sovereign  only  the  glory  of  being  the  first  among  equals. 
The  immediate  successor  of  Frederic  II,  was  his  son 
Conrad  IV,,  who  passed  a  brief  reign  of  four  years  in  an 
tmiDterrupted  struggle  with  a  rival,  supported  by  the 
Roman  see.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1254,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  sepa- 
rated from  Germany,  his  rival,  Wdliam  count  of  Hol- 
land, being  then  established  on  the  throne  of  Germany, 
while  his  son  Conradin  succeeded  to  that  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  William  occupied  the  German  throne  only 
two  years,  and  his  brief  reign  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
regnum of  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
imperial  dignity  was  literally  sold  by  the  electors  to 
Richard",  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  This 
emperor  reigned  fourteen  years;  but  his  frequent  jour- 
neys to  England,  and  the  little  authority  possessed  by  a 
foreign  prince,  who  had  procured  the  imperial  dignity 


"  HJit  d'Allemagoe,  loiiiB  L  p.  3G5. 

"  Bidunl  RaTti  lu  thv  Brcbtaahop  of 
ColBgne  13,0410  iiibiis  of  Culacni:,  tu  fhe 
■rthbiibop  of  Mayvnce  8U0U,  and  la 
htma  cuunt  Palaliiie  of  the  Hhiuu  uii] 
dulic  of    Da? 


c 
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were  ofKire^  but  they  refused  to  uccpt 
Ira  Uuu)  thu  archhuhup  dC  Culoi^ie. 
Richard  wu  enriched  by  Vac  lin-miiiM 
of  Corawiill,  thi'H  Iha  only  known  miiiii 
of  thai  mcliil.  Tha  cmirlilor  in  Ihu 
purchaai:  was  Alphunso  Vvi^  uf  Cutile. 
-.SchlliiiU,  twuB  iii-li.  ^77—580. 
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by  purchase,  abandoned  Germany  to  a  deo^ee  of  i 
order  most  prejudicial  to  the  sovereign  power.  The 
death  of  Richard  was  succeeded  by  an  interregnum  of 
two  years,  which  completed  the  relaxation  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  accordingly  remarked  byPfeffel**, 
that  the  twenty-three  years,  which  followed  the  death 
of  Frederic  II.,  constitute  the  true  period  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  states  of 
Germany,  by  which  the  feudal  government  was  trans- 
formed into  a  loose  assemblage  of  states,  the  reciprocal 
rights  of  which,  however,  remained  to  be  fully  deter- 
fflined  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  after  four  centuries 
of  uncertainty  and  contention.  In  its  actual  form*  each 
district  was  obliged  to  watch  for  itself,  that  its  neigh- 
bours might  not  become  too  powerful,  so  that  Germany 
appeared  to  be  divided  into  several  little  systems,  and 
no  longer  to  form  one  great  empire ;  and,  while  some 
chieftains  contended  for  superiority  even  with  the  sword, 
others  attached  themselves  alternately  to  different  parties, 
as  might  best  promote  their  interests,  or  secure  their 


'  Hist'  d'.UlemagnQ,  loma  i.  pp,  3<. 
•~S9S.     The  immediate  membvre  □[  t! 
ic  body  coaiisbnl  of  fuitr  cli 


tht)    electural    . 


,    the    . 


ikga 


perisbed  irilh  the  unhappy  Coandioj 
brau^lit  a  number  of  counts  into  the 
■ituation  of  princtH.   while  it   liUed  (he 


I,  tbo  free  end  itDpcrial  citia,  aii<l 
the  nobles  holding  immtdinlcly  of  tha 
cmwn.  The  college  o!  olectniH,  rotmed 
IQ  the  rciffn  of  Frvdxric  1.,  waa  then  com- 
poied  of  Ihree  archbiBhopa  and  four  imcu- 
Ua  princei.  The  college  of  ptiaces 
waa  formed  la  the  reigns  of  the  two 
I'tedeiics.  Iti  fDunditioni  were  taiil 
by  the  dismembLiment  of  the  duchiea  of 
Bmony  and  BavBiia:  the  number  of 
princea  wu  then  ^;reAtly  augmented  by 
the  custom  of  dividing  estatei  amaog 
the  children  of  a  fonuly ;  maay  rich 
proprietora  also  submitti^  to  hold  tbeir 
bndi  u  fiefs,  that  they  mieht  aojuiie 
the  chuiBcter  of  princes  of  the  empi  re  ; 
and,  Lmtty,  Ihu  deitnictioa  of  the  duchy 
of  Siu^tia,  the  Tety  iMnw  uT  viuth  had 


immenae  body  of  tha  immcdiata  noUU^ 
of  Suttbia.  The  imperial  cities,  under 
the  feeble  lucceuian  of  Frederic  II.,  at- 
tained to  a  degree  of  power,  which  reo- 
dered  them  fonnidable  to  the  vurroDDdm^ 

Erincea.  He  body  of  immediate  nole- 
ty,  first  formed  by  the  citinetioQ  of 
the  duchy  of  Suabia,  with  which  that  of 
Franconia  had  been  united,  was  aug- 
mented  by  Ihe  olHcers  of  the  crown,  wki 
in  the  geoeial  anarchy  auumed  nmiLr 
nivileges.  Thit  body  the  cmpeinn 
learned  lo  eoniider  aa  theit  mpport  la 
Ihe  govern  me  III, — Hist.  d'AUemaeiWk 
loine  i.  p.  38i) — 109, 

"  Hist,  den  AUemoudf,  tome  i*.  ^ 
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In  the  interregnum,  which  followed  the  death  of 
Richard,  the  constitution  of  Germany  had  reached  the 
crisis  of  its  existence,  and  a  longer  continuance  of  such 
distraction  must  have  effected  an  entire  dissolution  of 
the  g'overament*'.  It  had  therefore  become  necessary 
that  some  portion  of  vigour  should  be  exercised  by  the 
sovereign.  The  electoral  princes  themselves  had  be- 
come sensible  of  the  importance  of  restoring  some  de- 
gree of  consistency  to  the  constitution  of  their  country  ", 
but  were  averse  from  the  elevation  of  any  prince,  who 
should  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  reduce  themto  sub- 
mission. In  this  uncertainty  of  their  minds,  while  they 
wavered  between  the  desire  of  restoring  the  internal 
order  and  external  respectability  of  Germany,  and  the 
fear  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a  master,  the  empire 
might,  says  Pfeffel,  have  been  for  ever  deprived  of  a 
chief,  if  some  contingent  circumstances  had  not  presented 
a  noble,  whose  talents  authorised  them  to  hope  every 
thing  from  his  conduct,  and  whose  fortune  did  not  war- 
rant any  apprehension  from  his  power. 

Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  a  castle  in  Swisser- 
laud",  and  possessor  of  various  little  territories  and 
offices  in  the  adjacent  country  **,  was  endued  with  all  the 
%-irtueB  and  all  tlie  talents,  which  such  an  occasion  de- 
manded, and  was  a  noble  of  too  little  power  to  excite 
the  apprehension  of  the  electors.  Like  the  other  Ger- 
man nobles  of  that  period^,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
constant  practice  of  war ;  but  the  wars,  which  he  waged, 
were  the  enterprises  of  a  friend  of  order,  not  the  ravages 

■1  PfbflU,  tone  i.  p.  43li,  "   He  inheritail  the  land^viilo  of 

*  IlniL,  p.  430.  Vppct  AIhcv,  the  biui^viata  of  Rbeiii- 

**  thb  county  of  HiLpsburj^h,  to  whidi  felilva,  toa\a  unttcred  ilenuravi  in  Sua- 

Bi,.V.|pt|   ■ucceodsd  in  comuoFtiaa  with  bis  snd  BHsgau,    uid  Ihc  u'lvocnde*  ur 

hit  brotbcR.  CDni|itehi:ii[lva  only  t  put  prcfectuna  of  a,  few  of  tho  Duighboutiaj; 

of  iha  dutiict  now  called  the  Argxri. —  tuwni  aad  diitricti. — Ibid. 

Com"*  HIA.  et  Ih*  Uouw  uf  Auftiia,  » Ibid-,  p.  9-13. 
'      li.p.8,  Lend.  1807. 
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of  a  plundering  cliieftain.  Tlie  singularity  of  this  con- 
duct drew  upon  liiin  a  very  general  attention  ;  the  citi- 
zens of  the  neighbouring  republics  gave  to  him  their 
entire  confidence  ™ ;  and  he  began  to  be  considered  as 
the  protector  of  liberty  against  the  violences  of  the 
barons.  He  was  far,  however,  from  thinking  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  when  he  was  raised  to  it  in  the  year  1273, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  electors.  For  this  ad- 
vancement indeed  he  was  primarily  indebted  to  a  ser- 
vice ",  which  he  bad  formerly  rendered  to  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  by  escorting  him  through  Swisserland  in  his 
progress  to  Rome,  and  in  his  return;  and  his  election 
was  facilitated  by  the  contingency  of  having  six  un- 
married daughters,  which  presented  to  the  electors  the 
prospect  of  connecting  their  families  by  matrimonial 
alliances  with  that  of  the  new  sovereign. 

The  difficulties  of  his  situation  induced  Rodolph  to 
make  large  concessions  to  the  Roman  pontifi*^,  the  state 
of  Germany  requiring  his  utmost  attention,  and  the 
Italian  pretensions  of  the  empire  having  become  of  little 
value.  His  attention  was  indeed  for  a  time  diverted 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  order  in  Ger- 
many by  a  war,  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  elec- 
toral kingdom  of  Bohemia^.     The  king  of  Bohemia, 


"  Among  these  were  the  people  of  Uri, 
Bchm^itt,  naJ  Underwddcn,  who  afler- 
WBTiIii  liegsD  the  n)nr«deiBCy  of  SwisBcr- 
liind.— CoiB'g  History  of  the  House  of 
Aiotm,  voL  L  p.  14.  Uia  gruidfatbcr, 
BtKlolph,  hadhe1dlhepidvdiin'9of  thesu 
three  cnntooB,  hut  had  be«ii  driven  ti>  a 
nsignation  by  tlie  diicoalent  of  the  peo- 
^,  vbo  had  Bcqiiind  the  favour  of  tbe 
emperor  by  their  lervicei. — Ibid.|pp-Si  S. 

« Ibid-  p.  23. 


n  Ibid,  p. 

"  laitead  of  aiinply  naming  the  ex- 
michate  and  the  pcalapoUi,  aa  in  his  own 
cajritulalioas  And  in  those  of  hia  pre- 
decesson,  hu  dudsnd  expn.-8>ly,  that  the 
dty  of  Ravi'una,  and  the    proi ' 


lirely  to  the  Roman  t^M,   ia  nr^aiii  u 

well  to  their  temporalities,  as  (u  tlirir  ipi- 
ritualiliea.  Prom  this  time  toany  of  thme 
cilieg,  amoDg  which  was  Bolo^rDa,  at  lh«t 
time  powocful,  atluiowletlgvd  the  SOi*. 
[cigntyofthataee;  some  oUien  far  a  lun|; 
time  tesiBled  its  pretension. — Schmidt, 
tome  iv.  p.  329.  He  also  noounced  all 
right  of  jiiriBdicIioii  in  tliB  dty  ofRume. 
— PTeHel,  tome  i.  p.  424. 

"Tlie  duchy  of  Bohemia  had  been 
conBtiliited  a  kingdom  iu  the  yeu  1-UO, 


Omilii,  Bobioj   CeKn«^  I'odiDipopali,     vheo  l:*lulip,  vlu,  in  tlie  p 
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who' tfaS'his  disappointed  rival  in  the  election  for  the 
empire,  was  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe, 
his  dominions  extending  from  the  confines  of  Bavaria  to 
Raab  in  Hungary,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic™. 
By  hereditary  right  he  had  succeeded  to  Bohemia  and 
Moravia"'  ;  and  to  this  original  territory  he  had  continu- 
ally made  new  additions  by  his  crusades  against  the 
Prussians,  by  his  contests  with  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
and  by  the  recent  acquisition  of  Austria,  Carinthia, 
and  Carnioia.  The  struggle  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  king'*,  in  consequence  of  which  the  duchies 
of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola  were  conferred  jointly 
on  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Albert  and  Rodolph ; 
and  thus  the  family  of  a  count  of  Swisserland  became 
the  stem  of  that  family  of  Austrian  sovereigns,  which 
afterwards  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  among  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe. 

When  Rodolph  was  at  last  permitted  to  direct  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  restoration  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, he  exerted  the  utmost  vigour  for  the  attainment 
of  this  important  object.  Traversing  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  with  an  activity  not  to  be  expected  at 
his  advanced  age,  he  bound  the  nobles  by  oath  to  the 
observance  of  peace '^j  establishing  judges  or  justices  of 
peace  to  enforce  this  obligation  ;  he  demolished  a  consi- 
derable Dumber  of  castles"*,  which  had  served  as  re- 
treats for  the  banditti,  who  infested  the  country  ;  and  at 
one  time  even  caused  twenty-nine  nobles,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  practices,  to  be  punished  with  death"*. 
How  necessary  these  exertions  were  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  instance  of  a  count  of  Wurtemberg'^  of 


of  MCUnoi;  tht:  iiippiirt  ot  Ibat  ft 
Ffeffel^touwi.  P.3-J-1. 

»•  Coxf.  Tol.  1.  [i.  37. 

^  Ibid,  p.  33. 
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whom  "it  was  proverbially  said,  with  a  blaspbemoiis  ClflP^ 
Iradiction,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  God  and  the  enemy 
of  all  the  world.  So  admirably  fitted  indeed  was  Ro- 
dolph  to  this  crisis  of  disorder,  that  a  prince  of  this 
period  denominated  him  an  animated  law";  and  the 
credit  of  hia  probity  was  so  unimpcachably  established, 
that  long  after  his  time  it  was  customary  to  say  of  any 
man,  who  had  violated  his  engagement,  he  has  not  the 
probity  of  Rodolph. 

Besides  this  general  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
Rodolph,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany,  two  special  consequences  followed  it, 
one  of  which  was  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  confe- 
deracy, the  other  the  connexion  of  the  Austrian  provinces 
with  the  crown  of  the  empire.  Of  these  the  former  re- 
united from  the  local  pretensions  of  tlie  family,  the  other 
from  the  vigorous  government  of  Rodolph  himself.  Both 
Consequences  were  of  considerable  importance,  as  the 
one  gave  being  to  a  distinct  member  of  the  European 
aystem,  and  the  other  provided  for  the  imperial  dignity 
that  external  support,  which  had  been  rendered  neces- 
Bary  by  the  failure  of  its  internal  resources  ™. 

Rodolph  had  anxiously  laboured  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  his  sole  remaining  son  Albert,  by  causing  him 
to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans'* ;  but  the  electors,  pro- 
bably disliking  the  imperious  ambition  of  his  character, 
dreading  the  power,  which  he  derived  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  averse  from  every 
approach  towards  hereditary  succession,  resisted  the  pro- 
posal, and  after  the  death  of  Rodolph  excluded  Albert 
from  the  throne.     The  archbishop  of  Mentz  contrived 
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tneans  to  procure  the  election  of  his  cousin-gcrman 
Atlolphus,  count  of  Nassau,  whose  character  was  unex- 
ceptionable, and  whose  power  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
excite  any  appreliension.  So  scanty  were  the  resources 
of  this  prince,  that  he  found  rt  difficult  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  election. 

The  advancement  of  Adolphus,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment seven  years,  constituted  an  apparent  interruption 
of  the  two  special  consequences  of  that  of  Rodolph,  as  it 
suspended  the  succession  of  his  son ;  but  it  was  really 
assistant  to  both,  as  it  afforded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  preparation,  and  facilitated 
the  subsequent  advancement  of  Albert,  which  Rodolph 
Had  failed  to  accomplish. 

The  reitrn  of  Adolphus  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination by  the  disappointment  of  the  archbishop,  to 
vliom  he  was  indebted  lor  his  elevation.  That  prelate 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing the  direction  of  his  government*",  and  bad  even  bound 
his  cousin  by  a  variety  of  stipulations,  framed  in  imitation 
of  the  capitulations,  which  had  been  required  by  tlie 
Roman  pontifi's  ;  but,  having  been  undeceived  by  the  in- 
dependent vigour  of  the  emperor,  he  determined  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  the  prince,  whose  advancement  he  had  him- 
self procured.  The  intrigues  and  the  money  of  Albert 
assisted  the  cabals  of  the  archbishop.  Some  accusa- 
tions were  accordingly  framed  against  the  emperor,  the 
only  remarkable  one  of  which  was  an  allegation  of  the 
indignity  of  receiving  a  subsidy  from  England,  then  a 
novelty  in  tlie  German  government*'.  A  sentence  of  de- 
position was  speedily  pronounced ;  but  the  greater  part 


■  PfeKil,  tome  i.  p.  41fi.      Schmiat,  cording  to  Schmidt,  tome  i».  p.  353,  of 
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of  tlie  princes  %  and  all  the  cities,  adhered  faitlifully 
Adolplius.  This  prince,  however,  fell  soon  afterwards 
in  an  engagement  fought  with  the  followers  of  Albert, 
and  left  the  throne  empty  for  his  rival. 

What  the  authority  and  influence  of  Rodolph  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish,  was  thus  effected  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  resentment  of  a  powerful  prelate  with  a 
fortunate  contingency  ;  and  Albert,  disliked  and  dreaded 
as  he  was,  acquired,  after  a  delay  of  six  years,  the  pos- 
Bession  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  a  series  of  various  agitations.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  government  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  pontiff^^  who  dreaded  his  resentment  for 
having  opposed  his  election'^*,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
his  connexion  with  the  king  of  France ;  he  was  then 
involved  in  a  contest  witli  the  electors  of  Germany,  being; 
irritated  by  their  rejection  of  plans,  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  advancement  of  his  son  ;  he  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied in  an  attempt  to  secure  for  this  son  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
prince ;  and  be  was  finally  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  recover  some  lands  and  castles,  acquired  to  the 
crown  by  his  predecessor,  which,  in  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  that  emperor,  had  been  resumed 
by  their  former  possessors. 

The  concluding  project  of  this  reign  of  busy  disap- 
pointment gave  birth  to  the  independence  of  Swisserland. 
Having  conceived  a  design  of  forming  for  one  of  his  sons 
a  principality  **,  which  should  be  composed  of  Alsace,  of 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  in  Suabia,  and  of  tlie 
hereditary  territory  of  his  family  in  Swisserland,  he  pro- 
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posed  to  induce  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  little  district  of 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  to  sutler  themselves  to 
be  inclnded  in  the  arrangement.  Disappointed  by  the 
steady  resistance  of  these  people,  who,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  empire,  enjoyed  almost  entire  independence, 
lie  adopted  the  expedient  of  urging  them  to  a  revolt, 
which  might  justify  the  use  of  violent  measures.  He 
was  indeed  successful  in  driving  thera  to  a  revolt,  the 
oppressious  of  his  bailiffs  being  insupportable  to  men 
accustomed  to  freedom  ;  but,  when  he  was  going  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  which  he  had  thus  created, 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  au  assassin,  whom  he  had 
provoked  by  a  domestic  wrong. 

So  early  as  in  the  year  1291  **,  or  seven  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Albert,  the  people 
of  these  three  mountain-cantons  had  entered  into  a 
solemn  confederacy  for  their  common  protection  ag'aiust 
oppression,  having  been  incited  to  this  measure  by  their 
apprehension  of  the  haughty  and  ambitious  temper  of 
Albert,  whose  father,  the  emperor  Rodolph,  had  just 
then  died.  The  young  prince  had  even  at  that  lime 
sufficiently  displayed  his  obnoxious  qualities,  having 
during  nine  years  administered  the  government  of  his 
own  particular  territory,  and  having  long  borne  a  con- 
siderable part  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  father's  reign. 
The  death  of  the  father,  who  had  been  reverenced  by 
his  Swiss  subjects,  was  accordingly  to  them  the  signal 
of  a  general  alarm  for  their  HbL-rties.  As  Albert  did 
not  succeed  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  the  cities 
of  Swisserland  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
afforded  in  the  short  reign  of  his  successful  competitor, 
to  obtain  not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  former  pri- 
Tileges,  but  also  various  additional  and  more  consider- 

.  pp.  134—136,  139. 
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able  franchises.  When,  therefore,  Albert  was  at  length 
placed  upon  the  throne,  they  had  become  more  esta- 
blished in  the  possession  of  their  liberties,  and  more 
prepared  to  struggle  with  their  sovereign  for  a  complete 
independence.  The  new  emperor,  among  his  numerous 
enterprises  of  ambition,  gave  to  these  people  the  pro- 
vocation, which  was  necessary  for  rousing  them  to  the 
decisive  effort,  and  in  the  year  1308  was  begun  a  con- 
federacy, which  subsisted  in  independence  to  the  year 
1798,  or  almost  five  centuries. 

The  three  reigns  of  Rodolph,  Adolphus,  and  Albert, 
had  all,  though  in  different  ways,  been  conducive  to 
this  important  revolution.  The  advancement  of  the 
first  of  these  princes  had  brought  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire  a  family  possessing  local  pretensions  among  the 
cantons  of  Swisserland;  that  of  the  second  had  given 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  struggle,  of  which 
the  Swiss  had  been  forewarned  by  the  temper  and  con- 
duct of  the  last;  and  that  of  this  prince,  who  was 
unprincipled  and  daring,  provoked  by  insufferable 
oppression  those  simple  men^,  who  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  continue  in  the  condition  of  their 
fathers. 

The  establishment  of  an  Austrian  dynasty  was  a  much 
more  remote  consequence  of  the  exaltation  of  Rodolph, 
for  that  djmasty  was  begun  by  Albert  II.,  who  was 
elected  in  the  year  1438,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  after  that  event  ®^ 


^  We  are  partial,  said  they,  to  the  con-  by  the  Eyder  and  the  tea;  oa  ^M  Mt 

dition  of  our  forefathers,  and  only  desire  by  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuae,  the  Saoaei 

the   confirmation    of  our  privileges.-^  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps  ;  on  the  w&dSk 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

fif  tAt  hUtory  of  the  Spaninh  peninsula,  from  the  beginning  ofua 
kingdom  of  the  Gotht  in  the  year  Hit,  to  the  Iteginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century . 

Spain  CDuqiieTed  by  Eurie  in  the  yeai  472, — The  Sueviuu  united  to  the  Golha,  584. 
— Arianiim  ranounceil  by  Ihe  Goths,  587. — The  kioplom  begins  lo  decay,  704. — 
Oreipowered  by  tho  Arabi,  711. — Kiagdom  of  Ashiriai  fonned  by  Pelagio,  718, — 
Calipbutu  of  Spain  begun,  756.— Kingdom  uf  Navnrre  bcgiin,  678,— Kingdom  ot 
Aiturins  and  Leon  begun,  914.— Old  Caslile  added  to  it,  939.— The  Spanilh 
caliphfti*  ended,  ID3I, — Kingdom  uf  Angoa  nparaled  from  Nanine,  1035. — A. 
icovince  of  New  Clutils  begun,  and  Toteda  taken  from  the  .\iabi,  1035. — Almora- 
videa  brought  from  Africa,  1086,— Catalonia  acnuirvd  by  Atagon,  1153.— King- 
dom of  Poctugat  sepanleil  from  Caitile,  1139. — AlmonTide*  cipelted,  1144. — ' 
AtnaahadeB  naler  Spain,  11-15. — The  Moon  overthrown  at  Toloto,  \2Vi. — Leon 
niuled  to  Culde,  1230. — Balearic  ialanda  conrjuered  by  Ihe  king  of  Aragon,  123^. 
— Kingdom  of  Grannda  begun,  1238. — Valtintia  reduced  in  the  ume  yeoi  by  tha 
hiag  of  Aragou. — Sicily  acquired  by  the  famiLy  of  Artgon,  l'JB2. 


The  countries  hitberto  considered,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  were  from  the  commencement  of  the  modern 
history  of  Europe  directly  concerned  in  formiofr  those 
early  arrangements,  out  of  which  its  political  system  was 
at  length  comhined.  The  Spanish  peninsula,  on  the 
other  hand,  lay  beyond  tliesc  arrangements,  and  within 
the  period  of  time  at  present  under  consideration  was 
connected  with  them  only  by  an  external  agency,  as  it 
conveyed  to  them,  first  the  hostility,  and  afterwards  the 
refinement  of  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  the  east.  The 
internal  agitations  of  the  peninsula  were,  however,  pre- 
paratory to  the  combinations  of  a  subsequent  period, 
by  giving  existence  to  the  modern  monarchies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  have  exercised  important  functions 
in  the  general  system. 

When  the  rude  barbariana  of  Germany  had  overthroffo 
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the  empire  of  the  west,  and  formed  new  sovereignties 
out  of  the  fragments  of  its  dominion,  another  race  of 
barbarians,  less  capable  of  substantial  and  permanent 
dominion,  but  more  ardent  of  imagination,  and  therefore 
well  qualified  to  communicate  the  excitement  of  genius, 
rushed  from  the  countries  of  the  south  to  participate  the 
spoil.  This  new  power  necessarily  acted  at  first  merely 
as  a  principle  of  external  compression,  consolidating  by 
its  hostility  the  imperfectly  combined  governments  con- 
stituted by  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  empire.  Aftdr 
some  time  however,  the  peculiar  character  of  Arabian 
enthusiasm  became  predominant,  and  to  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  has  Europe  accordingly  been  deeply  indebted  for 
the  early  refinement  of  its  manners,  and  for  its  restora- 
tion from  intellectual  barbarism,  together  with  a  scientific 
improvement  exceeding  the  former  attainments  of  Qreece 
and  Italy. 

Spain,  lying  nearest  to  the  territory  of  these  new 
invaders,  was  rapidly  subdued ;  and  so  firmly  was  their 
dominion  established  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  northern 
conquerors  of  the  peninsula^,  that  almost  eight  centuries 
were  exhausted,  before  the  reaction  of  the  vaniquished 
power  was  able  to  effect  its  entire  destruction.  A  con«» 
test,  however,  of  so  many  centuries  could  not  be  a  mere 
array  of  Arabs  or  Moors  against  Goths,  for  in  so  long  a 
period  policy,  and  even  necessity,  would  occasionally 
introduce  the  intercourses  of  peace,  and  the  treason  of 
the  disaffected  on  either  side  would  often  seek  assist- 
ance and  support  among  the  hostile  people.  In  these 
communications  the  Christians,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  adversaries,  learned  to  unite  the  ardow 
and  the  magnificence  of  southern  imagination  with  the 
sober-minded    steadiness  of    the    north.     Spain    was 

^  From  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the      of  Granada  in  the  year  1492^  m  iolprfal 
Goths  in  the  year  711,  to  the  reduction     of  781  yean. 
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accordingly  the  peculiar  region  of  romantic  chivalry,  as 
it  waa  there  too,  that  the  popularity  of  its  legendary 
extravagancies  received  a  death-wound  from  the  ridi- 
cule of  Cervantes.  Spain  was  also  the  country,  which 
conveyed  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  treasures  of  Greek 
and  oriental  learning,  collected  by  the  Arabs  as  the 
richest  trophies  of  their  successes;  and  it  appears  like- 
wise to  have  been  the  source  of  that  poetry,  which  flowed 
from  the  southern  provinces  of  France  into  Italy,  where 
it  was  blended  with  the  pure  stream  of  classical  anti- 
quity, to  compose  with  it  the  poetry  of  modern  ages. 

The  more  prevailing  hostility  of  the  two  nations  had 
at  the  same  time  a  powerful  operation  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  Christians  to  that  fiery  zeal  for 
religion,  which  has  since  converted  them  into  strenuous 
champions  of  the  papal  dominion.  It  is 'now,  indeed, 
ascertained,  that,  in  the  free  spirit  of  the  earlier  ages, 
the  strongest  aversion  from  the  establishment  of  the 
odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  manifested  by 
the  Spaniards,  for  the  credit  of  introducing  which  their 
cities  have  since  most  unworthily  contended ;  but  we 
must  attribute  to  the  long  crusade  of  almost  eight  cen- 
turies, that  this  tribunal  could  be  established  among 
them  with  an  efliciency,  exceeding  that  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  pervert  to  a  base  approbation  of  itself  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  a  high-spirited  nation. 

The  Spanish  peninsula*  extends  from  west  to  east 
about  six  hundred  miles,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
from  north  to  south ;  and  is  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  only  where  the  Pyrenean  mountains  form  a  grand 
barrier  of  natural  defence.     Separated  from  Africa  by  a 
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very  narrow  strait,  it  was  commodiously  situated 
inviting  the  ambition  of  the  Arabians  and  Moors,  and 
permitting  them  to  maintain  tlieir  establishment  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages :  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Jt  enjoyed  a  position  favourable  to 
the  commercial  industry  of  its  new  possessors,  while  its 
mines  ofthe  precious  metals*  supplied  the  most  attractive 
and  convenient  objects  of  exchange  :  and  in  the  interior 
disposition  of  its  surface  it  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly formed  for  sheltering  a  resistance  to  be  finally 
successful,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become  the  field  of  a 
protracted  warfare.  Of  the  ranges  of  the  Spanish  moun- 
tains, which  from  their  peaked  form  are  characteristically 
named  sierra-t,  one  in  particular  separates,  from  the  other 
districts,  the  northern  part  of  Galicia,  with  Asturias,  Bis- 
cay, and  Guipuscoa.  By  this  range  the  progress  of  the 
Arabs  was  checked,  when  their  light  cavalry  had  scoured 
all  the  other  provinces,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  was  protected  from  the  violence  of  these 
invaders.  From  this  strong-hold  was  the  force  poured 
forth,  which  by  slow  advances  held  on  its  progress  even 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain.     In  this  progress* 


*  Wg  are  told  by  Mamna,  (book  I.  ch. 
4.)  that  a  erent  fire,  «hich  happened 
BiuDn(;thu  Pyn-neei,  first  djscloseil  these 
treusuTBH,  bj  iDBlting  the  Teint.  which 
truWTscd  the  inouulauu;  but  the  Hiory 
uiipeaiB  to  havu  no  other  fouDdu.tlou, 
thiiD  a  fanciful  etytaulogy  of  the  name  of 
the  Pycent'ia.  At  a  bter  period,  two 
hundred  lUid  tiftj-lwo  yean  afler  the 
building  uf  Rome,  many  earthc|iuikEi. 
which  cuiaed  the  esHh  to  open  in  scTenl 
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us,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  father  of  Han- 
nibal, the  Spaniiirds  were  so  wealthy, 
that  their  man^n  and  water-troughs 
were  made  of  silver. — Rerum  Geogr.,Tib, 
3,      In  the  time  of  BaiuubBl  sereral 


miuoi)  were  diMOTored,  vhidi  wtre  named 
his  we/it. — Harlana,  Uwk  ii.  ch.  3.  Wbea 
the  Ramans  had  eff^led  the  conqoeit  of 
this  eounliy,  their  revenues  ware  IB- 
cieaaed  by  the  improved  Rmaoceineilt  tt 
then  its  natural  treasures.-^! Ind..  eh.  8. 
Mr.  Pinkvrtoa  has  remarked  Irom  Pliny, 
that  the  fairest  uf  oil  lilver  irai  ibuBd  m 
Spain,  where  the  pita,  begun  by  Haoni- 
bol,  lasted  to  his  time ;  and  rram  Slnbo, 
that  the  predooi  metafa  irere  there  most 
abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality.  At 
present,  he  adds,  almost  the  only  mina 
of  the  uredoui  invtuls  in  Spain  ore  the 
mines  of  Quadalcnr-'  —  ' 
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four  other  ranges,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  difficult 
to  restrain  the  progress  of  the  Arabs,  served,  however, 
to  afford  successive  frontiers  for  maintaining  the  ad- 
vances of  their  slowly  returning  enemies.  Kingdom 
after  tingdom  was  accordingly  acquired  by  tlie  Chris- 
tiaDs;  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  was  gra- 
dually contracted  to  the  singke  territory  of  Granada; 
and  the  reduction  of  this  last  possession  at  length  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  lufidels,  and  the  triumph  of 
their  antagonists. 

The  peninsula  had  been  secure  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  northern  nations,  so  long  as  its  natural  boundary 
of  mountain  was  guarded  by  the  native  troops.  It  be- 
came exposed  to  their  inroads  *",  when  these  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  the  defence  of  their  country  to  the 
bands  of  the  emperor  Honorius  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
year  409,  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  spread 
themselves  over  almost  all  its  provinces.  The  Visigoths, 
in  the  year  414,  first  entered  this  country,  but  as  friends 
of  the  emperor,  and  enemies  of  the  invaders,  their  king 
Adolphus'  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
friendship  with  the  emperor,  whose  capital  Alaric  his 
predecessor  had  recently  plundered.  The  success  of 
Adolphus  was  limited  to  the  surprise  of  Barcelona,  where 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  prosecuted  by  Wall  ia,  who  renewed  the  en- 
gagement of  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  empire,  and 
ful611ed  it  by  surrendering  the  extensive  conquests  of 
three  years  to  the  imperial  authority.  The  reward  of 
Wallia*  was  the  possession  of  the  second  Aquitaine,  a 
province  of  Gaul  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire, 
together  with  some  neighbouring  dioceses;  and  Thoulouse 
became  the  capital  of  a  new  Gothic  monarchy,  which 
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was  thus  founded  in  tlie  year  419.  This  kingdom  t 
however,  a  member  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  princes 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  duties  of 
allegiance  and  military  service,  and  soliciting;  the  rank 
of  master-generals  of  the  imperial  armies. 

For  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Goths  in  Spain 
preparation  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  previous 
invasions  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  who 
had  broken  down  the  provincial  government  of  the  em- 
pire, which  had  been  long  and  firniiy  established.  This 
was  the  sole  office,  for  which  tlie  extreme  barbarism  of 
these  first  conquerors  was  qualified,  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  government  was  transferred  to  a  people,  which 
had  enjoyed  some  opportunity  of  improvement.  The 
Vandals,  who  had  prevailed  over  the  other  tribes,  and 
incorporated  with  themselves  the  remnant  of  the  Alani, 
were  induced  to  remove  into  Africa  ten  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  ^  The 
Suevi,  who  remained  in  Spain,  continued  with  diminished 
violence  the  distractionsof  the  peninsula,  and  afterwards 
became  a  subordinate,  but  yet  important  member  of  the 
Gothic  government  of  that  country. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  erected  in  Gaul  was  on 
the  other  hand,  during  fifty -two  years,  a  school  of  improve- 
ment to  this  other  nation  of  Germans.  Established  in  a 
province  distinguished  by  its  elegance  and  industry,  and 
maintaining  some,  though  an  uncertain  connexion,  with 
the  declining  empire,  the  Visigoths  of  Aquitaine  were 
most  favourably  situated  for  forming  the  habits,  which 
would  best  fit  tliem  for  erecting  a  new  government  on 
tke  foundation  already,  in  a  considerable  degree,  cleared 


•  'BoniTace,  tha  imperial  gnvemor  of 
the  Arrifsn  prorince,  had  b«i!n  i]rceiT«iI 
liy  Iho  iotri^D  of  ajhval  into  a  lielivf, 
Uiitt  hii  ilviKuctiDa  wiu  ihe  ubjvct  of  oil 
cnkr  Toctlliog  hia  to  HinM,.vbich  (hat 


rital  had  hianelf  Bccretly  iiroctiicd;  md, 
driven  into  rebellion  by  thia  iloublv  aiti- 
jice,  ha  iiiviUd  the  Viuidals  iruni  Sjhub 
lu  hii  gupiurt. — Uedine  and  Fall,  ic, 
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for  them  by  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Thirty-two  years 
of  that  interval  in  particular  were  occupied  by  the  reign 
of  Theodoric"*,  who,  while  he  g;overned  his  kingdom 
with  vigour,  was  careful  to  educate  his  son  in  the  study 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

The  decay  of  the  western  empire  afforded  to  the  Visi- 
goths an  opportunity,  which  they  did  not  neglect.  The 
territory  of  Narbonne  was",  in  the  year  462,  annexed  to 
their  original  settlement,  by  which  acquisition  they  were 
brought  into  contiguity  with  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and 
in  the  year  471,  Euric  their  king  commenced  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  which  he  completed  within  a 
year",  the  Suevi  being  reduced  to  hold  their  kingdom 
of  Galicia  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gothic  govern- 
ment. Nor  were  the  efforts,  or  the  successes  of  this 
prince  confined  to  the  peninsula.  In  Gaul  too  he 
added  so  much  to  the  Gothic  territory '*,  that,  throughout 
tiie  conntry  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone 
aod  the  Loire,  the  cities  or  dioceses  of  Berry  and  Au- 
Tergne  alone  rejected  his  authority,  and  these  too  were 
aflerwards  reduced.  The  reign  of  Euric  was  the  epoch 
of  the  legislation,  equally  as  of  the  formation  of  the 
Grothic  government  of  Spain,  for  he  caused  the  usages  of 
the  Visigoths  to  be  compiled  into  a  system  of  laws,  and 
thus  began  that  code,  which  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
empire  has  pronounced  to  be  superior",  in  its  civil 
jurisprudence,  to  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  and  even 
to  those  of  the  Lombards. 

A  monarchy  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula, together  with  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of 
Gaul,  would,  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  been 

»  D»cUm  atjJ   Fall,  »ul.ilLp.397—      UK    Puis,  1729, 
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too  powerful,  to  permit  the  eBtablishment  of  the  peculfl 
monarchy  of  the  latter  country.  That  it  did  not  overbear 
and  suppress  the  little  kingdom  of  Clovis,  which  began 
its  existence  in  the  year  481,  and  made  its  first  struggle 
for  power  in  the  year  486,  lias  been  judiciously  ascribed 
by  the  same  historian  to  causes  merely  personal  and 
contingent'^;  the  premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king, 
the  helpless  infancy  of  his  son  Alaric,  and  the  youthful 
spirit  and  ambition  of  the  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. Such  indeed  was  the  influence  of  these  personal 
circumstances,  that  the  preponderance  was  even  reversed 
in  favour  of  the  Franks.  The  Gallic  territory  of  (he 
Visigoths  was'accordingly,  in  the  year  508,  reduced  to  a 
narrow  tract  of  sea  coast,  extending  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Rhone,  and  just  serving  to  form  an  easy  commu- 
nication  with  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  long  period  of  history  proposed  for  consideration 
in  this  chapter,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  principal 
parts,  the  former  comprehending  the  duration  of  that 
Gothic  sovereignty,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
modern  polity  of  the  peninsula,  the  latter  including  the 
interval  interposed  between  the  commencement  of  the 
Mohammedan  dominion  and  that  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  former,  which  may  be  named  the  Gothic 
period,  comprised  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ;  the 
latter  was  a  series  of  five  hundred  and  eighty -nine,  though 
it  wanted  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  more,  for  com- 
pleting the  Mohammedan  period  of  Spain. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modern  Spain  has 
been,  in  all  its  periods,  a  strong  attachment  to  that  form 
of  Christianity,  which  was  embraced  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  seventeen  councils  of  Toledo  attest  the  real 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  earlier  church  of  that  country'*; 

"  DecUoe  and  Fall,  Sc,  p.  fi59. 
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and  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition,  maintained  there 
even  in  this  age  of  philosophy  and  independence,  has 
marked  it  in  recent  times  a6  the  peculiar  region  of  eccle- 
siastical influence.  If  we  enquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
spirit,  we  shall  discover  agencies  beginning  in  the  very 
first  composition  of  the  modern  polity  of  the  peninsula, 
and  continnally  augmented  in  force  to  the  period  of 
its  completion. 

The  Roman  province  of  Spain,  which  had  been  reduced 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
accomplished'",  had  enjoyed  four  centuries  of  tranquil 
prosperity,  and  could  boast  of  live  cities,  Emerita  or 
Merida,  Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Taragona,  rec- 
koned among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  empire. 
Though  therefore  it  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
fierce  barbarians  of  the  north,  a  much  superior  popula- 
tion of  the  original  inhabitants  must  have  remained,  to 
oppose  to  every  innovation  the  strong  power  of  ancient 
habits  and  opinions.  These  original  inhabitants  had  of 
course  been  nurtured  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  which  they 
had  so  thoroughly  imbibed,  that  the  Spanish  bishops  can 
claim  the  earliest  example  of  the  civil  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  heretics,  in  the  sentence  of  death  executed 
Upon  Priscillian  and  his  followers  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  century  '^  Such  were  the  people, 
whom  the  Arian  Goths  compelled  to  a  reluctant  submis- 
sion, numerous  enough  to  be  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
opinions  of  their  rulers,  and  bigoted  enough  to  be  per- 
suaded that  religion  should  be  maintained  by  violence. 
On  such  a  people  the  heresy  of  their  Gothic  masters 


f  Decline  iinil  Fall,  ftc,  *ol.  iii.  p.  2liS.  the  world.  Thii  here*]'  hid  b«en  broDi^t 
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could  operate  but  as  a  strong  excitement  of  the  fervour  of 
■  their  religious  profession.  The  presence  of  heretics 
would  of  itself  increase  the  attachment  of  the  orthodox 
to  their  sounder  faith,  but  the  heresy  of  conquerors 
and  barbarians  would  act  with  yet  more  decisive  in- 
fluence. 

While  the  government  of  the  Goths  served  thus  by  its 
general  character  to  aninjate  the  original  population  to  a 
more  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  principles  of  the 
faith  of  Rome,  some  support  was  furnished  to  the  ortho- 
doxy of  that  original  population  by  a  portion  even  of  the 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Spain.  The  Suevi,  who  held 
Galicia  as  a  dependency  on  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths, 
9iaiotained  the  trinitarian  doctrine",  probably  because, 
like  the  Franks,  they  had  received  their  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  after  they  had  come  into  the  province,  in 
which  they  were  established.  The  orthodoxy  of  this 
people  so  strongly  reinforced  the  religious  party  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  when  they  had  at  length,  in  the 
year  584,  become  incorporated  with  the  Goths,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  only  three  years  from  that  event,  the 
government  yielded  to  the  popular  sentiment)  and  pub- 
licly adopted  the  Roman  profession  of  faith.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  monarch,  Reccared,  was  followed  by  almost 
all  his  Gothic  subjects,  except  in  the  Gallic  province, 
where  his  influence  was  probably  less  powerful. 

By  the  triumph  of  its  success,  in  proselyting  a  hereti- 
cal government  to  the  creed  of  Rome'^j  the  popular  sen- 


^  I  ■  The  churdi  of  Sjiuo  however  long 
muulaiDeJ  its  indtipeiidcQce  in  ngaiCt  lu 
I  tbm  ace  of  Rome,  and  ewa  the  litiugy  uf 
Out  see  was  ulDpttd  only  near  the  clo  se 
I  rftlie  elnenlh  cealiuj.  The  origionj,  <ir 
I  Gothic  lilurg)',  of  Spun,  which  wus  also 
I  noiiivd  the  Moiaidbic,  or  Mixtarabic,  pro- 
t  t^^gwMB  it  coutuued  to  be  \aei  by 


those  ChristisnB  of  Spain,  who  lired  oa- 
dei  the  doniinion  of  the  Ambs  or  Moon^ 
waii  superseded  by  the  Runuui  mw  a 
Amgoa  fui  the  Srgt  time  ia  the  tnr 
1071,  in  Caxtile  in  the  year  1086.  Iliu 
cLanKC,  wliiuh  woi  ruUoweU  by  the  na>K- 
nition  of  the  papal  authority,  liad  been 
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Bment  was' naturally  confirmed.  What  yet  remained  to 
be  supplied  for  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
character,  was  amply  furnished  by  such  a  discipline,  as 
no  other  nation  has  ever  experienced,  a  war  of  almost 
eight  centuries  with  the  infidel  invaders  of  their  country, 
which  naturally  became  a  religious,  not  less  than  a  na- 
tional contest.  The  Prankish  monarchy  had  been  poli- 
tically connected  with  Rome  by  the  original  conversion 
of  the  king  and  his  court  from  paganism  to  the  tenets  of 
the  clergy  established  in  the  country,  and  such  a  con- 
nexion was  necessary  at  the  time  for  arranging  the  earlier 
combinations  of  the  system  of  Europe.  Spain  however 
was  long  extraneous  to  the  incipient  system,  and  required 
rather  such  a  predisposition  of  the  popular  character,  as 
might,  when  confinned  in  the  long  struggle  with  infidels, 
qualify  its  people  to  be,  in  a  yet  distant  age,  the  strenu- 
ous defenders  of  the  papal  church. 

Of  the  whole  period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  comprised  in  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  which  preceded  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Arianism,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
creating  that  predisposition,  and  finally  in  extending 
the  Gothic  dominion  over  Galicia,  when  that  primary 
function  had  been  sufficiently  discharged.  Thirty-seven 
years  more  elapsed  before  the  Gothic  dominion  was 
completed  by  the  reduction  of  the  imperialists,  who 
during  seventy-two  years  had  maintained  possession 
of  some  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  emperor  Justinian 
had,  in  the  year  552  ",  availed  himself  of  the  dissensions 
of  the  Goths,  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  a  portion  of 
Spain ;  and,  as  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 


dcddan  of  a  judicial  combiit,  uv!  (bea  to 
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churches  had  not  then  been  begun,  the  subjects  of  the 
eastern  empire  supported  the  religious  interest  of  Rome 
among  those  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  This  support 
having  ceased  to  be  useful,  when  the  Gk)th8  had  been  pro- 
seljrted  to  the  faith  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  imperialists  also  ceased  in  the  year  G24, 
when  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Gothic  king,  and  one 
unbroken  dominion  was  established  throughout  the 
whole  peninsula.  Eighty-seven  years  remained,  of 
which  the  concluding  fourteen  formed  a  period  of  decay, 
preparatory  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Goths  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
having  subsisted,  in  its  integral  and  perfect  state,  during 
a  period  of  seventy-three  years,  a  short  period  for  a 
kingdom,  but  sufficient  for  one,  which  was  merely  a  first 
form  of  a  future  monarchy. 

The  concluding  fourteen  years  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
comprehended  the  brief  reigns  of  two  princes,  Vitiza  and 
Roderic.  The  former  of  these  has  been  described  by 
historians  as  a  monster  of  lust,  irritating  many  of  his 
subjects  by  his  excesses,  and  corrupting  yet  more  by  hti 
example.  The  evil  soon  became  so  general,  and  so 
grievous,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him. 
It  was,  however,  discovered,  and  had  the  effect  of  add- 
ing cruelty  to  his  debauchery,  and  even  of  inducing  hiip 
to  expose  the  safety  of  his  country  ^,  by  destroying  the 
walls  of  almost  all  his  cities,  and  the  arms  of  his  subjects. 
An  open  revolt  was  more  successful,  and  in  the  year  709 
or  710  he  was  driven  from  that  throne,  which  he  had  so 
much  abused  and  dishonoured,  or,  according  to  some  his- 
torians, was  poisoned.  Roderic,  who  was  of  another  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  having  been  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
the  two  sons  of  the  degraded  monarch  retired  into  Africa, 
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where  they  engaged  in  the  treason,  which  speedily 
eftected  the  ruin  of  the  government.  Nor  was  the  new 
king  warned  by  the  punishment  of  his  predecessor,  but 
eagerly  ran  into  similar  excesses,  and  endeavoured  to 
gecure  himself  by  similar  violences.  In  the  irregular 
government  of  the  Goths  so  much  depended  on  the 
personal  qualities  and  conduct  of  the  prince,  that  two 
such  princes  must  have  destroyed  all  its  resources  of 
authority.  Among  the  numerous  combinations  of  his- 
tory, which  loudly  proclaim  a  providential  superintend- 
ence, it  happened  that  a  powerful  and  enterprising 
enemy,  which  had  advanced  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
was  at  this  very  time  ready  foT  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Spain,  and  almost  at  the  very  frontier  of  the 
country. 

The  empire,  which  in  the  preceding  century  had  been 
founded  in  Arabia,  had  just  at  this  time  completed  the 
reduction  of  Mauritania,  while  other  armies  were  penetrat- 
ing into  Tatary  and  India.  The  Spanish  peninsula  was 
therefore  separated  from  the  victorious  Arabs  but  by  a 
narrow  strait,  and  whatever  difficulty  even  this  might 
have  opposed,  was  removed  by  the  treachery,  which  the 
corruption  and  consequent  dissension  of  the  Spanish 
government  had  engendered.  Count  Julian,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  deposed  or  murdered  monarch,  who  was 
governor  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  nearest  to  Spain, 
offered  an  asylum  in  Ceuta  to  the  sons  of  Vitiza,  and 
invited  the  Arabs  to  assist  them  iu  an  invasion  of  Spain. 
Historians  have  ascribed  the  conduct  of  the  count,  in 
part  at  least,  to  resentment  for  violence  ofi'ered  by  the 
king  to  his  daughter  Cava  ;  but  the  story  is  now  regarded 
as  a  romantic  fiction  of  a  later  age. 

The  rashness  of  Roderic  gave  a  speedy  success  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Arabs,  by  suffering  the  Spanish  army 
to    be  brought  to  a  decisive  action  near  the  place,  in 
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■  which  Xeres  is  now  situated.     Before  the  conclusioflToP 
I  the    following   year,  the  whole  country   was   over-run 
I  except  the    mountains  of  Asturias.     Tims   perished**, 
I  Bays  Mariana,  the  kingdom  and  nation  of  the  Goths  by 

■  a  peculiar  providence,  that  out  of  their  ashes  might  rise 
I  a  new  and  holy  Spain,  greater  in  strength  and  domi- 
K  nions,  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  Catholic  religion.  We 
L  may,  indeed,  well  admit,  that  this  great  revolution  bad  a 
^^^H  special  tendency  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians 
^^^^f  of  Spain  that  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  ecclesias- 
^^^V  tical  system  of  their  country,  which,  while  it  has  fatally 
^  repressed  among  them  the  spirit  of  enquiry  and  im- 
I  provement,  has  rendered  them  beyond  other  nations,  the 
B  zealous  adherents  of  the  faith  of  Rome. 

I  During  forty-five  years  from  the  invasion,  the  Arabian 

L  establishment  in  Spain  continued  to  be  dependent  on 

^^^H  the  eastern  caliphate,  the  seat  of  which  was  then  at 

^^^H  Damascus;  but  in  the  y€ar  756  it  became  the  dominion 

^^^H  of  a  distinct  and  independent  caliphate,  when  Abderah- 

^^^H  man,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiadcs,  had  fted 

^^^H  thither  from  the  ruin  of  his  race,  in  the  change  of  the 

^^^^  succession   to    the   dynasty   of   the   Abbas  ides.      The 

B  Spanish  caliphate  subsisted  two  hundred  and  seventy- 

W  five  years,  expiring  in  the  year  1031,  at  the  death  of  the 

r  last  of  the  Ommiades.     During  twenty-four  years  pre- 
ceding his  death",  the  government  had  been  harassed 

L  by  a  series  of  civil  war  and  usurpation,  which  reduced 

■  it  to  extreme  weakness,  and  proved  that  it  was  not  longer 
L  capable  of  discharging  its  functions.  Cordova,  indeed, 
^^^H  which  had  been  its  capital,  continued  during  fifty-five 
^^^H  years  more  to  be  the  seat  of  a  petty  monarchy,  until,  in 
^^^H  the  year  I08G,  the  Almoravides,  a  race  of  Moors,  arrived 

H  ' 


■  Hirt.ofSp»Ia,l>ookvi.rh.  10. 
"  Hist,  de  la  Domination  di's  Arahcs 
tt  det  Maures  en  Espagae  tsl  bd  Fat- 
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from  Africa,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  power,  which 
the  Arabs,  in  their  multiplied  dissensions,  appeared  to 
be  unable  to  retain. 

In  the  deserts  of  the  ancient  Gtetulia  were  two  tribes  ^^ 
which  claimed  to  have  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
tribe  of  Yemen  in  Arabia,  having  been  exiled  from  their 
original  country  by  intestine  dissensions.  These  hap- 
pened, towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to 
be  visited  by  a  stranger  named  Abdala,  distinguished  by 
superior  information.  This  person,  received  with  re- 
spectful admiration  by  the  wanderers  of  the  deserts, 
became  their  chief,  and  having  conquered  a  neighbour- 
ing tribe,  which  he  soon  afterwards  found  devoted  to  his 
service  in  other  enterprises,  he  gave  to  these  the  name  of 
Murabitiiis  or  Almoravides,  signifying  men  of  God,  de- 
voted to  his  service.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  these 
wild  tribes  was  maintained  by  successive  leaders,  and  in 
the  year  1072  the  dominion  of  the  Almoravides  had  been 
extended  to  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Africans,  in  a  first  and  second  expedition,  acted  as  the 
allies  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain;  in  the  third,  which  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  1090,  they  proceeded  to  conquer 
for  themselves;  and  in  the  year  1094,  all  the  Arabiaa 
kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  which,  during  about  sixty  years, 
had  maintained  an  agitated  existence,  were  overthrown. 
Revolt  and  civil  war  had  given  them  independence;  the 
invasion  of  strangers,  aided  by  their  incurable  dissension^ 
reduced  them  to  subjection. 

As  the  Almoravides  had  issued  from  the  deserts  of 
Gstulia,  so  other  tribes  in  process  of  time  advanced  from 
the  deserts  of  Mount  Atlas**,  and  assumed  in  their  turn  the 
dominion  of  Mohammedan  Spain.    It  is  without  a  paral- 

*  Hilt  lie  la  Domination  ilci  Ar«1>ei  pur  M.  da  Mnilui,  tome  u.  p.  227 — 283. 
ct  dm  Hauiei  en  E^ia^oc  et  en  FoUugal,  ■  Ibid,  p.  321— 330. 
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kl  in  tlie  history  of  nations,  tliat  this  great  revolution 
$lioa)d  Imre  arisen  from  the  proscription  of  a  book,  and  the 
\;uutY  of  disappointed  authorship ;  yet  thus  has  the  origin 
of  the  erent  been  explained,  and  the  anecdote  may  serve  to 
ttlustrate  the  influence  of  learning  and  literary  reputation 
on  the  minds  of  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  Muhamad, 
son  of  a  man  employed  to  light  the  lamps  of  an  African 
mosque,  had  attended,  during  many  years,  the  schools  of 
Cordova,  and  had  then  gone  to  Bagdad  to  prosecute  his 
studies  under  a  teacher  of  distinguished  reputation.  This 
teacher  had  published  a  treatise,  concerning,  according 
to  the  title,  the  resurrection  of  the  sciences  and  the  law; 
which  had  been  condemned  at  Cordova,  as  containing 
propositions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  koran^  In- 
formed of  this  proceeding,  on  the  casual  visit  of  a 
stranger,  the  indignant  writer  prayed  to  Gk)d  to  avenge 
him  of  his  unjust  judges,  and  of  the  king,  who  had  sanc- 
tioned their  injustice ;  and,  when  all  his  disciples  joined 
in  the  prayer,  Muhamad  said  to  him,  pray  dso  that  I 
may  be  the  instrument  of  vengeance.  The  philosopher 
amended  his  prayer  according  to  the  suggestion,  and 
Muhamad  returned  to  Africa,  that  he  might  make  pre- 
paration for  overturning  the  empire  of  the  Almora- 
vides. 

Assuming  the  character  of  a  reformer,  Muhandad  con-^ 
tinned  to  teach,  during  four  years,  with  only  one  constant 
disciple,  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to  him* 
self  a  multitude,  with  whom  he  five  times  defeated  the 
Almoravides ;  this  new  host  received  the  name  of  Almo- 
hades,  formed  from  the  title  mehtdi,  or  doctor,  which  had 
been  given  to  their  leader*  Abdelmumen,  the  successor 
of  Muhamad,  who  had  been  so  long  his  single  disciple, 
soon  compelled  the  sovereign  of  the  Almoravides  to  recall 
his  best  troops  from  Spain  to  the  defence  of  Morocco,  his 
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capital,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  *'.  The  Andalu- 
sians,  relieved  from  the  presence  of  these  forces,  pre- 
pared to  break  the  chains  by  which  they  had  been  long 
retained  in  servitude ;  and  it  happened  tliat  about  this 
time,  an  enthuBiastie  disciple  of  the  same  doctrines, 
which  had  given  being  to  the  Almohades**,  appeared  in 
Algarva.  This  man,  who  was  named  Aben  Cosai,  gained 
many  proselytes  and  engaged  in  enterprises  of  conquest; 
but,  doubting  his  ability  to  establish  himself  in  indepen- 
dence, solicited  the  alliance  and  support  of  the  chief  of 
the  Almohades'',  who  accordingly,  in  the  year  H4C, 
sent  an  army  into  Spain.  The  Spanish  dynasty  of  this 
people  is  considered  as  having  been  begun  in  the  year 
1 148,  when  the  last  general  of  the  Almoravides  had  been 
slain  in  battle  **. 

The  Moorish  djmasty  of  the  Almoravides  subsisted 
only  fifty-four,  that  of  the  Almohades  during  the 
much  longer  period  of  ninety  years,  being  suppressed 
only  in  the  year  1238;  nor  was  their  power  completely 
extinguished  in  Spain,  and  restricted  to  Africa,  until  the 
year  1270^'.  A  great  battle  gained  by  the  Chfistians  at 
Tolosa,  In  the  year  1212,  gave  a  shock  to  the  power  of 
the  Almohades,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The 
Moorish  prince  died  about  fifteen  months  afterwards  at 
Morocco,  and  left  his  throne  to  a  boy  aged  but  eleven 
years,  who  died  of  his  own  excesses  after  a  short  and 
incapable  reign  of  ten  years,  leaving  no  heir  of  his 
throne.  The  death  of  this  prince  was  the  signal  of  dis- 
cord and  revolt  from  one  end  of  tlie  empire  to  the  other  ^ ; 
Mohammedan  Spain  more  especially  was  in  a  condition 
much  resembling  that,  in  which  it  had  been  at  the  de- 
cline of  the    power  of  the  Almoravides.     In  the  year 


*  D«  tUrU),  bnne  ii.  pp.  3(iU,  3G1. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  3GS. 
»JWd,1..387— 391. 
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"  Ibid.,  tome  iii.  p.  24. 

■  Ibid.,  1'.  3-16. 
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1238  tlie  dominion  of  the  Arabians  was  restored  1 
establishment  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last 
strong-hold  of  the  Mohammedans,  in  which,  however, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  during  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  years,  this  kingdom  having  been  re- 
duced by  the  Christians  only  in  the  year  1492. 

The  Mohammedan  dominion  in  Spain  may  be  divided 
into  five  periods :  the  first,  comprehending  forty-five 
years,  was  employed  in  its  establishment;  the  second, 
comprehending  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  included 
the  period  of  the  caliphate  reigning  at  Cordova,  together 
■with  that  of  the  succeeding  monarchy;  the  third,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-four,  was  the  period  of  the  first  Moorish 
dynasty,  or  that  of  the  Almoravides;  the  fourth,  con- 
taining ninety,  was  the  period  of  the  second  dynasty  of 
the  Moors,  or  of  tbe  Almohades;  and  the  concluding 
period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  was  that  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Arabs  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  Arabs  possessed 
this  dominion  during  much  the  longer  portion  of  its 
existence,  the  two  Moorish  dynasties  together  occupying 
not  quite  a  century  and  a  half.  These  dynasties,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  operated  as  a  maintaining  power  in  the 
machine  of  the  Mohammedan  government  of  Spain, 
which  would  probably  have  otherwise  perished  by  the 
exhaustion  of  its  principles.  The  earlier  took  up  the 
government,  when  that  of  Cordova  had  sunk  in  decay ; 
this  was  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  later,  as  in  its 
ruder  structure  it  soon  required  to  be  superseded  by  a 
new  arrangement;  and  the  later,  though  more  effective 
in  the  principle  of  its  formation,  and  accordingly  of 
longer  continuance,  made  way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Arabian  dominion,  to  which  its  oppressive  ascendency 
had  given  new  energy.  The  later  of  the  two  Moorish 
dynasties  has  been  described  as  more  perfect  ia  i 
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principle  of  its  formation,  because  it  was  founded  on 
some  new  distinctions  of  religion,  which  animated  it 
with  a  new  infusion  of  enthusiasm. 

The  grand  period  of  Mohammedan  refinement  in 
Spain,  was  that  of  the  Spanish  caliphs,  who  laboured 
to  render  Cordova  the  rival  of  Bagdad,  as  they  were 
themselves  rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  the  east  ^ ;  and  of 
this  period  tJie  most  brilliant  part  was  composed  of  the 
two  reigns  of  the  third  Abderahman  and  his  son  Alha- 
kenif  begun  in  the  year  912,  and  ended  in  the  year97G, 
which  was  contemporary  to  the  darkest  ignorance  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe^.  Possessing  the  greater, 
and  the  more  valuable  and  populous  part  of  Spain, 
and  master  of  western  Africa  under  the  title  of  protector, 
Abderahman  was  one  of  the  richest  and  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  Europe.  A  munificent  protector  and  en- 
courager  of  learning,  he  brought  from  the  east  a  distin- 
guished scholar  to  educate  his  son  ;  and  the  great  men  of 
bis  court,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  assembled  the 
learned  at  their  houses.  The  literary  character  of  the 
reign  of  Alhakem  corresponded  to  the  care  employed 
in  his  education  ^,  for  at  no  other  time  was  the  love  of 
learning  more  conspicuously  displayed  among  the  Ara- 
bians of  Spain.  Literature,  no  longer  confined  to  the 
capital,  was  also  cultivated  with  success  at  Seville,  at 
Badajoz,  and  at  Guadalaxara ;  men  at  this  time  devoted 
themselves  with  ardour  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  the  means  of  advancing 
themselves  in  life ;  learned  men  in  various  places,  but 
especially  at  Cordova,  \niitcd  themselves  in  academies  **, 
,tbat  knowledge  might  be  improved  by  the  mutual  com- 


••  Da  HirUi,  loms  i.  p.  456. 
**  Ibid.,  p.  460. 
"  IbidTi).  489. 

**  AhosDior,  who  be^sn  his  idminis- 
batioo  of  tlw  gotutuiiiiat  in  the  yvu 


ore,  tod  di«d  in  the  fcal  1 001,  is  Hid  to 

hkvii   incor|iaTiLted   a  ngutiu   academy, 
B9si|-Diu(;  a.  fund  foi  its  cliKrnae). — IboL, 
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of  opinions ;  and  the  iin»Wj  emulating  the 

iiUHni'iifn  of  the  men,  were  fonnd  to  be  distinguished 

T  'Mit  proficiency  in  literature,  one  of  them   evei 

.euvenng  a  series  of  public  lectures  in  Seville*    So 

.L«^y»  indeed,  had  the  love  of  learning  penetrated  the 

^aamcter  of  this  intelligent  and  ardent  people,  that  im 

.lAUiMt  the  last  struggle  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova^,  a 

djedanUiun  of  war,  sent  to  the  king  of  Castile,   wis 

aax*ouipmiiied[  by  some  verses,  composed  on  the  same 

>ubjecc. 

A  govenunent  thus  favourable  to  intellectual  refine- 
iiMit  was  necessarily  too  mild  for  a  long  continuance  in 
A  ^mte  of  society  so  imperfectly  combined,  the  interests 
oi  the  Arabs  and  the  Africans  being  perpetually  opposed. 
Tlte  caliphate  of  Spain  was  accordingly  embarrassed 
!^  viooiestic  struggles,  which  ended  in  destroying  the 
:«MMii,4iy,  and  establishing  a  dynasty  of  Moorish  sove- 
?^it|pi^  This  dynasty,  employed  in  correcting  the  dis- 
>K^in$>  of  the  state,  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
;i)r  (hsf  protection  of  learning^,  and  prohibited  the 
'jl^f^Ml  of  the  romantic  narratives  of  chivalry.  The 
VHM^vfei^!^  by  whom  they  were  succeeded,  were  ani- 
!MM>il  ^>r  «  different  spirit.  The  first  of  their  princes 
^«iA  «iii{^  ^ttcouraged  the  publication  of  such  books,  as 
W  ^cN^^Mors  had  prohibited,  but  favoured  the  learned 
4iM  )ibNr  ;rtudies  through  his  whole  empire,  especially 
^  ?!>^|MM^M)H)st  all  the  distraction  of  continual  hostilities. 
V\kW^4i  wus  even  then  rendered  illustrious  by  Averroes, 
K>v^%i^Mr%  and  Avicenna.  In  the  little  kingdom  of 
V^K^MiJU.  where  the  Arabs  regained  their  ascendency, 
tl^MimOn^  am)  the  arts  recovered  much  of  their  former 
iW^UK^KW.  Of  the  improved  state  of  the  arts  the  re- 
^MdUtti  vVT  the  famed  Alhambra  bear  a  sufficient  attesta- 

« 1)^  MU^  tome  iL  p.  222,  note.  "  Jbid^  pp.  416, 41 7. 
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tion ;  and  that  the  Arabs  still  retained  their  eminence 
in  science  was  acknowledged  by  Aiphonso,  improperly 
named  the  wise,  but  who  might  have  been  entitled  the 
learned^,  this  prince  having  sought  the.  assistance  of 
the  learned  of  Granada  for  the  construction  of  his  astro- 
nomical tables. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  successes  of 
the  Arabs  in  Spain  a  power  was  prepared,  which 
should  maintain  a  long,  and  finally  successful  struggle, 
for  the  recovery  of  this  great  province  of  Christen- 
dom.  When  they  advanced  into  the  peninsula,  mul- 
titudes of  the  inhabitants  sought  a  refuge  from  the  in- 
vaders in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  and  of  the  adjacent 
districts.  Into  these  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Arabs 
was  unable  to  make  incursions  ;  nor  could  they  be  very 
desirous  of  penetrating  such  fastnesses,  while  France 
offered  to  their  ambition  a  much  more  inviting  field  of 
enterprise.  Of  the  immediate  occasion,  which  excited 
the  efforts  of  the  fugitives  against  the  conquerors  of  their 
country,  an  account  has  been  given  similar  to  that  of  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  into  Spain,  which  has  been 
already  rejected.  Munuza,  who,  though  a  Christian, 
had  attached  himself  to  the  Arabs,  and  had  by  them  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  a  small  town,  is  said 
to  have  become  enamoured  of  the  sister  of  Pelayo,  or 
Pelagius",  the  grandson  of  Recesuinthus  one  of  the 
Gothic  kings*',  and  to  have  offered  her  the  same  outrage, 
which  the  last  of  those  kings  is  said  to  have  offered  to 
the  daughter  of  count  Julian.  Whether  this  really 
happened,  or,  like  the  other  narrative,  is  probably  but 
a  romantic  embellishment  of  history,  it  is  certain  that 
Pelagius,  in  the  year  718,  began  the  revolution,  which, 


*  De  Uwlcf,  tona  iii 
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after  the  lapse  of  seren  hundred  and  seventy^four  yearSi 
was  completed  in  the  reduction  of  Grranada. 

The  enterprise  is  described  by  the  historian  as  prompted 
solely  by  the  heroic  mmd  of  this  prince.  In  the  valley 
now  named  Cangas,  then  Canica,  says  Mariana,  he  set 
up  his  standard,  and  beat  a  drum.  Great  was  the  de« 
jection  of  the  Christians,  and  so  far  were  they  from 
eagerly  seconding  the  magnanimity. of  Pelagius,that  they 
are  represented  as  interrupting  his  harangue  with  their 
sighs ;  but  they  were  at  length  roused  to  fortitude  by  the 
example  of  his  heroism,  and  swore  to  maintain  the  com- 
mon cause  of  freedom  to  the  last  extremity.  The  oon* 
duct  of  the  Asturians  was  proposed  to  the  imitation  of 
the  fugitives  scattered  through  Galicia  and  Biscay,  and 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  Arabs,  Few  however  chose  tp 
engage  themselves  in  an  attempt  so  perilous^  and  sp 
hopeless. 

Pelagius,  in  a  successful  reign  of  nineteen  years,  esta« 
blished  the  foundation  of  the  new  kingdom.  Favomred 
by  the  diversion  of  the  Arabian  arms  to  the  invasion  of 
France,  his  little  principality  was  suffered  to  acquire  the 
solidity  and  strength,  which  were  necessary  for  its  sta- 
bility. It  was  also  protected  by  the  new-strung  vigour 
of  the  French  monarchy,  which  was  just  then  braced  for 
exertion  by  the  energy  of  Charles  Martel.  In  the  year 
782  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Tours  was  gained 
by  that  gallant  leader,  and  the  tide  of  Arabian  hostility 
was  rolled  back  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain. 

Though  Pelagius  has  the  glory  of  having  first  raised 
against  tlie  Arabians  the  standard  of  resistance,  his  little 
kingilom  was  not  the  sole  original  of  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  Christians.  As  the  French  pressed  upon 
the  rt'tiring  Arabs,  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula  on  the 
u\>rtUcru  side  of  the  £bro  became  subject  to  them,  and 
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the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was,  according  to  the  French 
historians",  extended  to  that  river.  When  the  empire 
of  that  prince,  no  longer  supported  by  his  powerful  mind, 
had  sunk  into  decay,  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  em- 
bracing a  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  was 
formed  of  one  of  its  fragments,  and  gave  to  the  Chris- 
tiana of  Spain  a  new  and  distinct  origin  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Charlemagne  died  about  the  year  814,  and 
about  the  year  827  the  people  of  Navarre*^,  perceiving 
that  they  were  neglected  by  his  son  and  successor  Lewis, 
deemed  it  necessary  for  their  safety  to  choose  a  king, 
under  whose  government  they  might  be  protected  from 
the  Arabians.  In  this  manner,  more  than  a  century  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Asturian  kingdom,  was  founded  the 
other  of  the  two  governments,  which  have  conveyed  to 
more  modern  times  the  principles  of  the  Gothic  mo- 
narchy of  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  formed  afterwards  in  cir- 
.eumstances  of  less  urgent  danger,  was  organised  with 
more  consideration  of  the  rights  of  freedom,  than  ap- 
pears to  have  characterised  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom of  Asturias.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the 
government  those  fundamental  regulations  were  esta- 
blished'*, which  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  liberties  of  Soiirarve,  and  the  Aragonians, 
who  derived  their  laws  from  Navarre,  were  celebrated  for 
their  political  independence.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Ara- 
gonians, that  among  them  laws  had  been  ordained  before 
kings  were  appointed  ;  the  responsibility  of  the  sovereign 
was  maintained  by  the  creation  of  a  magistrate,  named 
the  Justiza,  who  judged  between  him  and  his  subjects; 

"  H.  ia  MitlJi  quetliom  the  credibi-  of  Cbuleaugne. — Hut.,  tome  I  p.  391, 

lily  ot  the  FiGDch  account  of  a  foimiil  note. 

treaty,  beoune  M.  Conde,  frum  whoso  "  Hen»ulf»  Chron,  Abridg.    SdMpp. 

CDlleclian  of  ArshiaD  history  he  hod  com-  OiDui  ilarvnio  Nuiacnr. 

«M  to  own  Miifttire.  found  no  meatJou  **  .Bcbo^iaui^  ubiio|iia. 
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and  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  subsisted  to  the 
reign  of  Philip  IL,  they  expressly  told  the  sovereign ^i 
that  they,  who  were  as  good  as  he,  and  more  powerful} 
chose  him  to  be  their  king,  solely  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  preserve  their  privileges.  It  seems  as  if  two 
distinct  organs  were  provided  for  constituting  the  future 
monarchy  of  Spain,  one  to  give  it  the  consistency  and 
vigour  of  a  military  and  successful  government,  the  other 
to  animate  it  with  the  spirit  of  political  independence. 
Various  and  powerful  influences  have  rendered  the 
united  monarchy  a  despotic  government,  not  even  pre* 
serving  the  forms  of  ancient  liberty ;  but  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  old  Aragonians  may  yet  exist  in  the  mass^;, 
and  become  in  a  future  age  the  actuating  principle 
of  important  combinations. 

The  kingdom  founded  by  Pelagius,  which  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  Oviedo,  from  the  name  of  that  city  in 
Asturias,  began,  in  the  year  914,  to  be  named  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  ^,  as  it  advanced  into  the  open  countij,  and 
the  city  of  Leon  became  the  residence  of  the  court.  The 
province  of  Old  Castile  was  added  to  this  growing  ter- 
ritory in  the  year  939  *^,  and  a  province  of  New  Castile 
was  begun  in  the  year  1085,  when  Toledo,  the  only  bar- 
rier which  kept  the  Christians  beyond  the  Tagus,  was 
reduced.  So  slightly,  however,  were  these  acquisitions 
connected  with  the  other  provinces,  that  Castile,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  from  the  former  of  these  events,  be- 
came an  independent  district,  and  then  attached  itself  to 
Navarre ;  and,  though  at  the  end  of  nine  years  it  was 


^  Nos  que  Talemos  ianto  eomo  yos,  renstance  of  Hifia  in  Navan%  hw«  laietf 

que  podemos  mas  que  vos,  os  hazemos  affi)rded  an  abundant  confinnationof  tliii 

nuestro  rey,  y  sennor,  con  tal  que  nos  remark. 

guardeys  nuestros  ftieros  y  libertades^y  ^  Aht€g^  ChroB.di)l*Hist.  d'Bnagnfi 

sino  no. — SchoBpfiini  Comment.  Hist  eik  et  de  Pormgal,  tome  i.  p.  109.    ruiB, 

Crit^p.270.    Basil,  1741.  1765. 

^  The  memorable  sieges  of  Saragossa  «■  Und.,  pp.  118,  ft&i'.lH  334. 
and  Gerooa  in  Axason.  and  the  tooic 
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again  attaclied  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  yet  the  union 
was  not  completed  before  the  year  1230. 

The  two  kingdoms,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  constLtuted  a  little  system  of 
policy,  the  relations  of  which  were  rendered  very  com- 
plicated by  the  intermarriages  of  the  royal  families,  and 
the  practice  of  dividing  a  sovereignty  among  the  young 
princes.  The  system  at  length  disengaged  itself  from 
the  confusion,  which  had  attended  the  process  of  its 
combination,  and  the  whole  resolved  itself  into  four  dis- 
tinct kingdoms,  each  of  the  two  primary  establishments 
having  given  being  to  another  distinct  and  independent 
government.  From  Navarre  was  separated  in  the  year 
103-5  the  kmgdom  of  Aragon  *',  and  Portugal  in  the  year 
1139  was,  in  the  like  manner,  detached  from  that  of 
Castile.  This  quadruple  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  accommodated,  in  its  several  members,  to  pecuUar 
and  important  functions. 

The  function  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  maintaining  the  main  struggle  with 
the  Arabs  and  Moors,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  renewed  Christian  monarchy  of  Spain.  Originating 
in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  it  advanced  slowly  through 
the  interior  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  pressing  upon  the 
infidels  in  front,  throwing  off  on  the  one  side  the  little, 
though  important,  kingdom  of  Portugal,  but  receiving, 
on  the  other,  the  additional  territory  and  population  of 
the  temporary  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  The 
nature  of  its  progress  rendered  it  essentially  a  military, 
rather  than  a  maritime  government ;  but  it  acquired  in 
its  conquests  a  tract  of  sea-coast,  which  afterwards  di- 
rected its  efforts  to  maritime  discovery. 

Portugal,  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  has  divided 

*»  Abitgfi  Chron.  de  I'llirt.  d'Ewagno 
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the  dominion  of  the  peninsula,  was  originally  a  provim 
of  Castile,  even  before  the  latter  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  In  the  year  1094,  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  gone  into  Spain  in  search  of  mili- 
tary glory",  was  invested  by  the  king  of  Castile,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  with  the  government  of  all  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Lusitania^',  since  his  time  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Portugal.  His  son,  Alphonso, 
succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  count  of  Portugal,  and 
in  the  year  1139,  exchanged  it  for  the  regal  character" 
when  his  army,  just  going  to  engage  with  a  formidable 
multitude  of  Moors,  and  animated  by  a  story  of  a  dream 
and  a  vision,  which  he  had  related  to  them,  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king.  This  then  is  the  epoch  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy.  Its  original  capital  was  Gui- 
marens^;  Coimbra,  as  the  territory  of  the  new  kingdom 
was  extended  towards  the  south,  became  the  seat  of 
government,  nor  does  Lisbon  appear  to  have  been  con- 
Btituted  the  metropolis  before  the  year  1384,  though  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  Moors  in  the  year  1 147. 

The  series  of  princes,  who  governed  Portugal  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was,  with  a 
single  exception,  composed  of  able  and  active  raonarchs, 
well  qualified  to  prepare  the  foundation,  and  to  raise  the 
superstructure,  of  the  new  kingdom.  That  exception 
was  Sancho  11.*',  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  influence  of  favourites,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  his  queen.     This  interruption  of 


'  Hot.  (le  Farhigol,  psi  De  la  ClMs,      The  madata  name  una  campomided  o: 

—  —157.    Paris,  1735.    Henr^  wm      thoiie  of  Porto  anJ  Cale,  two  towni  m 

il  from  Hugh  Capet  W  his  Ta-       the  contmry  sides  of  the  Douro.— 


toniei.p.157.  Pflris,1735.  Henr^  wm  thoiie  of  Porto  anJ  Cale,  t 
defended  fixnn  Hugh  Capet  by  his  Ta-  the  coatiiuy  sides  ot  the  Di 
■  ther,  and  by  the  femule  side  from  the      p.  171.    The  modem  Portugal,  Ihivctci, 


ta  of  Burpiady.— Ibid,,  p.  lEO.  contains  a  larger  territory  than  ttuw*. 
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the  prosperity  of  the  growing  state,  whicli,  however,  con- 
tinued but  six  years,  was  the  crisis  of  the  establishment  of 
the  papal  ascendency  over  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  Roman  see  availed  itself  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
presented  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sovereign,  to  transfer 
the  government  to  Alphonso,  his  brother**;  and,  though 
this  prince  afterwards  disregarded  the  promises,  which 
he  had  made  to  the  clergy  °*,  as  the  conditions  of  his 
advancement,  yet,  even  he,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
renounced  his  opposition  to  tlieir  pretensions,  which 
were  at  length  formally  established  in  the  year  1289  by 
a  concordat  and  a  papal  bidl ".  The  prince,  in  whose 
reign  this  final  victory  was  gained  by  the  church  over 
the  crown,  was  notwithstanding,  in  other  respects,  the 
glory  of  Portugal.  Denis  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  1279,  is  described  as  possessing  every  royal 
virtue".  Just,  patriotic,  active,  and  attached  to  letters, 
he  added  to  the  glorious  title  of  father  of  his  country, 
that  of  the  father  of  the  muses  of  Portugal.  He  was 
well  disposed  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastics; but  he  felt  the  power,  by  which  his  genius  was 
controlled,  and  submitted,  without  a  struggle,  to  its  in- 
evitable sway. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  in  this  early  period  of 
its  history  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  Castile  in  its  struggle 
with  the  Moors,  its  appropriate  function  being  reserved 
for  another  and  a  distant  age.  Formed  in  a  narrow 
country,  which  bordered  the  Atlantic,  and  reached  to 


"  Tbc  pop«,  inJuetl,  thoughl  it  proper 
to  decl4cc,  ttul  hr  ilii)  not  pretenil  lo  IaIm 
llie  kingdoni  from  the  V\ag,  or  from  hi* 
(^linialu  sun  ;  but  merely  to  provide  far 
'  it*  i>eiru«  during  hii  life.— Hut.  de  Poi- 
tun]  pu  De  la  ClJde,  tome  i.  p.  225. 
Puis,  1625. 
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the  vicinage  of  Africa,  it  was  naturally  disposed  to  try 
Ihe  hazards  of  maritime  adventure,  and  conducted  to  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  southern  continent,  and  to  the 
conquest  of  India.  In  that  distant  country  it  again  en- 
countered the  votaries  of  the  koran,  against  whom  it 
exercised  the  heroism,  which  had  been  disciplined  in  the 
long  contests  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  chances  of 
naval  adventure  procured  for  it  the  acquisition  of  a 
nearer  and  more  permanent  dominion  in  the  western 
world. 

Navarre,  the  other  of  the  two  original  governments 
erected  from  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  appears 
to  have  had  a  destination  very  remote  from  military  or 
maritime  enterprise.  Situated  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  natural  barrier  of  the  peninsula,  and 
yet  connecting  itself  with  France  on  the  other,  it  formed 
an  organ  of  communication  between  the  two  countries, 
which  conveyed  the  intellectual  refinement  and  gallantry 
of  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  adjacent  kingdom.  The 
diffusion  of  these  influences  must  have  been  much  faci- 
litated by  the  existence  of  a  government  belonging  partly 
to  each  of  the  two  great  countries,  on  the  common  fron- 
tier of  which  it  was  established.  Even  the  political 
disadvantage  of  the  situation  of  Navarre  must  have  co- 
operated to  direct  its  people  to  the  pursuits  of  genius  and 
refinement.  From  the  time  when  Aragon  became  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  Navarre  was  shut  in  from  every  opportu- 
nity of  attaining  to  political  greatness,  being  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  the  infidel  invaders  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
not  therefore  led  to  take  a.  principal  share  in  the  domestic 
crusade,  which  so  much  occupied  the  other  Christian 
states  of  the  peninsula,  but  was  left  in  sufficient  leisure 
for  seeking  its  gratification  in  the  cultivation  of  the  learn- 
ing and  elegance,  which  were  presented  to  their  imite 
tion  by  the  common  enemy. 
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This  little  state  indeed  ceased  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence even  within  the  period  of  the  history  of  Spain 
at  present  considered,  for  in  the  year  1234  it  passed", 
in  consequence  of  a  marriage,  into  the  family  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  and  again,  in  the  year  1284,  in 
consequence  of  another  marriage,  into  the  royal  family 
of  France.  Still  however  it  was  distinct  from  the  go- 
vernments of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  probably  could 
not  have  maintained  that  distinctness,  except  by  the  aid 
of  a  connexion  thus  powerful.  It  appears  accordingly 
that  before  this  connexion  was  formed  with  the  royal 
family  of  France"",  Castile  had  been  able  to  reduce 
Navarre  to  some  kind  of  dependence,  eo  that  the  latter 
state  paid  homage  to  the  former;  but  that  this  depend- 
ence entirely  ceased,  when  a  protection  so  powerful  had 
been  obtained.  If  Navarre  had  been  united  with  Castile, 
it  must  have  been  involved  in  the  contentions  of  Spain, 
and  thus  have  lost  its  appropriate  character.  Connected 
with  the  crown  of  France,  and  yet  too  distant  to  be  much 
influenced  by  its  political  interests,  it  continued  to  be 
useful  in  maintaining  the  intellectual  and  social  commu- 
nication of  the  two  countries. 

Aragon,  the  progeny  of  Navarre,  had  for  some  time  only 
&  fiinction  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  state.  Stretching 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Pyrenees,  Aragon,  like  Navarre, 
formed  a  communication  between  the  two  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  was  even  united  in  government  with  some  of 
the  southern  districts  of  France".     In  correspondence  to 


*  HeiiMilt'i  ChioQ.  AbTiiIgm,  toI.  i. 
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this  relation  we  perceive,  that  two  of  its  princes  have 
been  admitted  into  the  series  of  the  troubadours  ®.  In 
the  progress  of  the  state  towards  its  maturity  it  acquired 
also  another  character,  and  became  engaged  in  a  veij 
different  function.  The  reduction  of  Catalonia  was  coa^ 
pleted  in  the  year  1153®,  and  the  kingdom,  having  thus 
been  extended  to  the  sea-coast,  began  to  be  a  maritime 
state.  The  influence  of  this  new  character  was  mani- 
fested in  the  year  1229,  when  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  was  begun  in  the  acquisition  of  Majorca^.  Again 
in  the  year  1238  the  territory  of  Aragon  was  enlarged 
by  the  reduction  of  Valentia**,  and  within  forty-four 
years  the  augmented  energy  of  its  resources,  and  its 
increased  connexion  with  ihe  sea,  were  displayed  in 
effecting  the  acquisition  of  Sicily*.  Aragon  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  little  state,  which  discharged  in- 
deed a  function  of  communication  similar  to  that  of 
Navarre,  but  was  chiefly,  and  more  appropriately  em- 
ployed, in  maintaining  the  political  relations  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  connecting  itself  first  with  the  islands 
adjacent  to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  then  with  the  more 
important  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  acquisition  however, 
though  it  continued  to  belong  to  the  reigning  family  of 
Aragon,  was  separated  from  its  crown  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

Thus  did  this  interesting  country  first  slowly  unite  itself 
into  one  great  Gothic  monarchy,  such  a  general  monarchy 
constituting  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  subsequent  re- 
establishment  of  the  Christian  dominion  of  the  peninsula; 
it  was  then  subjected  to  the  violent  action  of  a  successful 
invasion,  which  communicated  the  exciting  influences  of 

year  1640  by  Lewb  XIII.  of  France,  and  et  de  Portugal,  tome  i.  p.  253. 

Cerdaigne  was  likewise  acquired  by  France  ^  Abr^g6  Chron.  de  r  H  ist.  d'Efpagne 

in  the  year  1707. — Henault.  et  de  Portugal,  tome  L  p.  322. 

•*  Uift  Litt^raire  des  Troubadours.  ''  Ibid.,  p.  332,  &c 

Paris,  1774.  ^  Of  this  acquisition  an  aoeoont  \u» 

^  Abi^Cbioii.d«rHiit.d'S^agiio  Iwen  giroi  in  tbe  piwcdiBg  di^rtar. 
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a  nation  of  conquerors  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  civili- 
sation, and  of  a  protracted  war  of  religion ;  and,  in  its 
restoration  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  this  attack, 
resolved  itself  into  four  distinct  governments,  one  of 
which  at  length  became  predominant,  and  the  others 
proved  to  be  political  organs,  appropriated  to  various 
functions.  Of  the  three  lesser  governments,  Portugal*', 
being  locally  connected  with  the  ocean,  the  grand  scene 
of  maritime  adventure,  attained  to  a  temporary  great- 
ness, and  has  maintained  a  permanent  distinctness ; 
the  others,  having  but  temporary  functions  to  discharge, 
were  after  a  time  absorbed  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
and  composed  with  it  the  principal  government  of  the 
peninsula. 

"  Thii  little  kiiiBdom  eitenili  aliout  tha  tenitory  of  Spain,  tlie  foroiar  bting 

Ihrw  l.uiidnd  and  iiity  British  mild  in  latimalcU  to  conlun  about  27,2^0,  thii 

Iciiglb,   »a<l    shout   uiie    hundnil    and  latter  about  14B,0UU.      No  Datiiralhouo- 

twea^  io  brtaillh.     In   iquaie   milEs  it  ilary  diiidit  the  two  countrieB.—Fiulur- 

diMB  not  much  uceod  Uii  fifth  jiurt  of  ton  •  Mud.  Geogiaphf. 


>fiojiacr  Hunmr: 


CHAPTER  ST. 


-M^  to  tlm  JSarnum  eom^ted,  m  lie  for  1066. 


*i  tbi  HCiwnii  is  tbtf  Tnr  409— Airinl  ui^  Sbxdos,  449— li^ 

e  -MlHr  viiMKcfayt.  Qwngliifci<  58S— Unitod  bj  E^hert  fci»g  of  W«hk. 

«i«MiM»  -niiptib.  iiS£— Danah  dynasty  bcgsa^  1416 — ^Snded,  IMS— 


N  ^fhr  :UTntn£^Qiif ffiiS  :mA  combination  of  a  system  of  !fe&^ 
^Mt*  poIicT.  $;aid5i  ais  has  been  established  in  Eon^spe. 
«%o  oi^iitcc  o^^ralions  appear  to  have  been  carried  nj^ 
'^  ^u  hvns  bieiHi  both  necessary  to  the  production  of  Ae 
^^t«   Olte  of  these  ^^-as  to  bring  a  number  of  states  into 
t^rHuit  felerative  relations,  by  which  one  portion  of  the 
ntuib^r  i^oulJ  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  other,  so 
«^  w  .Ctfmfrite  a  political  equilibrium ;  the  other  was  to 
>v^'tutf   two    leading    states,  sufficiently   powerful    to 
.l&^innr  «^^i  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  one  of  these 
;?^>  Atatbinations,  so  as  to  control  and  direct  its  exer- 
iv«;.    These  two  operations  appear  to  have  required  to 
x  carried  on  by  distinct  processes,  in  which  manner 
.^K?  Vtw  been  actually  conducted.     A  system  of  fede- 
-Pt<?>x>  wlations  might  best  be  formed  on  a  large  scale  by 
jiK:  jfejrttcr  of  a  considerable  government,  so  lax  in  its 
;i)Kvv^«c  ^institution,  as  to  be   itself  a  confederation, 
^i0\vT  tV^n  a  single  state,  the  parts  being  at  liberty  to 
vVWKV^  tKenxselves  with  other  governments.      In   this 
^iiiMiK^  t\e  slight  combinations  of  the  one  state  would 
V  X  ve^?<»!^i  over  others,  and  all  would  find  themselves 
a*^?tv^  M  n^lutions,  which  connected   their   interests 
«%a;twac  ittAittjjiug  their  independence.     Such  was  Ger- 
n^iiy  mmI  tnough  in  the  whole  to  influence  the  sur- 
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rounding;  states,  and  loose  enough  in  its  members  to 
permit  them  to  enter  severally  into  foreign  alliances.  A 
state  thus  relaxed  in  its  interior  constitution,  would  not 
however  possess  the  energy  necessary  for  directing  the 
measures  of  a  confederacy.  It  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  necessary,  that  a  great  government  should  be  at  the 
same  time  formed  with  concentrated  power,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  exercise  a  controlling  superintendence  of  the 
confederacy,  which  should  have  grown  out  of  the  lax 
composition  of  the  former;  and  this  slate  would  also 
require  another  to  be  opposed  to  it,  in  the  direction  of 
the  eiforts  of  another  combination  of  states,  by  which  its 
own  confederacy  should  be  opposed  and  counterbalanced. 
Such  have  been  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  former 
the  leader  of  the  confederacy  generated  by  the  principa- 
lities of  Germany,  the  latter  the  leader  of  that  other 
confederacy,  which  supported  Austria  against  the  en- 
croachment of  France. 

It  is  remarkable  that  France,  which  prepared  itself  to 
be  the  predominant  state  in  the  future  system  of  Europe, 
threw  off  also  from  itself  the  two  agencies,  by  which 
:  these  distinct  operations  were  effected,  Germany  being 
;.  detached  from  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
B88,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy  having  proceeded  to 
reduce  England  under  his  power  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  years  afterwards.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  has 
been  already  described  as  rather  tlie  primary  form  of  the 
i.  lystem  of  Europe,  than  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  a 
'particular  government.  We  accordingly  perceive  that 
i>it  successively  generated  the  organs,  by  which  the  rela- 

Stiong  of  the  system  were  gradually  developed. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  the  sole 
'function  of  the  English,  or  subsecjuently  the  British 
I  government,  was  in  a  balanced  system  of  policy  to  lead 
jft  confederacy  opposed  to  the  power  of  France.  A  long 
I  8  A  8 


_  ,       rs£5  v  ii^?  been  made  for 

-*    r=..rcSof  liberal  policy, 

.    zxz  ooQtineDtal  nations 

_,^     '--rrmc  the  control  of  mili- 

^  --^  Tuch  it  inculcated,  and 

Qf  ^       r^jiationary  struggles  the 

^         ^^li  was   the   trunk,  from 
',  _ .  "^  constitution  have  been 

>.     -..iniis.     Though,   therefore, 
liica  its  growth  was  matured, 

_  ^vn-^ce,  it  must  be  considered 

I »  "^ 

.vi^    I  "iie  territory  comprehended 
^    .    lie  united  kino^dom.     It  will, 

1  ■  — — ^  ^    O  ' 

-    ri  -^ess  of  this  work,  that  the 

'^r^aaud  and  Ireland  contributed 

'  ...jx.es  to  the  formation  even  of 

^^    ,  did  that  tlius  the  constitution 

-••trver  it  was  primarily  the  pro- 

^^..  oi   member,  was  yet,  in   a  com- 

>  ;inous  combinations,  the   result 

.^    4   .lit  the  parts  of  that  territory, 

^j*  .voioUshed. 

^    H^tisi  islands  ^  is  considerably  less 

.^^.   ^t»  diderence  amounting  to  nearly 

it  .utter.    This  inferiority  was  com- 

..  ^  «ttcr  extent  of  coast,  which  supplied 

^^  »^  ii'dcient  in  mere  strength.     Even 

^  ..Mi^wiieuding  a  territory  equal  to  that 

^,,^^u  In.' land,  would  in  this  respect  have 

i^ue  advantage ;  but  the  distribution 


iw  MW-  49,450,  that  of  Scotland  at  27,793,  and 

tv  Mr.  that  of  Ireland  at  27j4G7|  maiunK  to- 

^     ««>.  thdt  g«ther  104,700. 
at 
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of  that  territory  into  two  islands,  as  it  multiplied '  the 
maritime  frontier,  increased  in  the  same  proportion  that 
energy  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  has  furnished 
the  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  territorial  solidity  and 
weight  of  France.  The  division  of  our  insular  territory 
appears  to  have  exercised  in  this  respect  an  important 
infiuence  upon  the  general  character  and  the  power  of 
the  government.  It,  however,  appears  also  to  have  been 
necessary  to  that  adjustment  of  its  balanced  parties,  by 
which  its  political  constitution  was  combined  and  regu- 
lated. For  tlie  formation  of  the  presbyterian  party  of 
Scotland  a  less  precise  line  of  demarcation  seems  to 
have  been  sufficient,  because  that  party  bore  many 
affinities  to  the  religious  establishment  of  England  ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  Roman-catholic  party  of 
Ireland,  so  alien  from  the  great  party  of  the  principal 
country,  that  a  wholly  distinct  scene  was  required  for 
bringing  it  into  existence,  and  investing  it  with  its  full 
importance. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands,  in 
sitaation,  in  productions,  and  in  magnitude,  were  such 
as  suited  the  formation  of  an  important  government. 
Their  geogxaphical  position  in  particular  corresponded 
Very  directly  to  the  functions,  wTiich  the  British  empire 
has  discharged  in  the  system  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world.  Placed  in  a  temperate  region,  though  more 
northerly  than  that  of  France,  they  were  sufficiently 
favourable  to  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  our 
nature,  perhaps  more  especially  of  its  graver  and  more 
serious  faculties.  Adjacent  to  the  European,  and  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  transatlantic  continent,  they 


*  Tbil  multiplication  wsi  much  in-  bf  charuteriun((  !t  u  the  fnai 

cnuKi  by  (he  gieut  irret^uluity  ot  the  u/f  e/  ^Mon.— Ucdij  V.,  Kt  ii 

bamuluy,  which  Shake&puare  lias  ho  ui;11  S. 
dMmbedj  in  nganl  lo  ue  giettlei  iilaail, 
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and  various  preparation  appears  to  h 
developing  within  it  those  principle 
which  might  qualify  it  to  be  to  the 
the  exemplar  of  freedom,  moderating 
tary  monarchies  by  the  lessons  whicl 
presenting  after  a  period  of  revoluti 
general  model  of  liberal  institutions. 
The  government  of  England  wa 
which  the  branches  of  a  free  con£ 
spread  over  the  British  islands. 
England  was  the  soil,  in  which  its  g 
yet,  in  estimating  its  importance,  it 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  ten 
under  the  government  of  the  unitec 
indeed,  be  shown,  in  the  progress  of 
adjacent  countries  of  Scotland  and 
no  inconsiderable  influences  to  the 
the  English  government,  and  that  tl 
of  our  triple  empire,  however  it  waa 
duction  of  its  principal  member,  i 
prehensive  view  of  its  various  coml 
of  the  united  action  of  all  the  par 
in  which  it  was  finally  established. 

The  area  of  the  British  islands' 
than  that  of  France,  the  difference 
one  third  part  of  the  latter.     Thi' 
pensated  by  its  greater  extent  of 
in  activity,  what  was  deficient  ,in 
a  single  island,  comprehending  a 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wc 
possessed  a  considerable  advant 

It  of  FiiDCe,  bcfora  tlie  ravo-      4' 
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sion  of  the  public  degradation.  Anxious  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  ccHitested  authority,  he  accepted  the 
senrices  of  some  Saxons,  who  had  landed  in  the  southern 
part  of  England ;  these  invited  to  their  assistance  others 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  eager  to  embrace,  an 
opportunity  of  emigration ;  and  at  length,  though  afler 
an  obstinate  struggle,  the  Britons  were  either  subdued, 
or  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
and  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  England. 

The  northern  nations,  which  thus  acquired  the  do- 
minion of  the  fairest  part  of  Britain,  were  chiefly  the 
Saxons,  the  Jutes,  and  the  Angles.  Of  these  the  first 
have  given  a  name  to  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the 
last  a  permanent  appellation  to  the  territory  itself.  The 
most  ancient  information  which  has  reached  us,  that  of 
Ptolemy  ^,  places  them  on  the  southern  part  of  Jutland, 
and  three  small  adjacent  islands,  now  named  North 
Strandt,  Busen,  and  Heiligland,  before  the  middle  of 
the  second .  century.  This  situation  was  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  the  piratical  habits,  by  which  they  be- 
came distinguished,  especially  as  Heiligland,  the  most 
advanced  of  their  insular  possessions,  contained  a 
remarkably  secure  harbour.  A  particular  incident  ap- 
pears to  have  given  the  impulse,  which  determined  the 
northern  tribes  to  this  preds^tory  .warfare.  The  emperor 
Probus  ^  to  weaken  the  barbarous  enemies  of  Rome,  had 
adopted  the  expedient  of  removing  numerous  parties  of 
them  to  very  distant  stations,  and  had  accordingly  posted 
on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  a  large  body  of  Franks. 
The  exiled  Franks,  eager  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, became  the  Argonauts  of  modern  times.  Having 
possessed  themselves  of  many  ships,  they  ravaged  the 

'Hiit.oftb9Aiigli)43anmi^ToLip,S— 25.  •Ibid^p.Sd. 
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coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sailing  into  the  ocean, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  Rhine,  Before  this  time  the 
piracies  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  are  not  mentioned  by 
the  imperial  writers ;  but  so  frequent  did  they  afterwards 
become,  that  within  a  few  years  it  was  found  necessary 
to  station  a  powerful  fleet  at  Boulogne,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  adjacent  country.  The  precaution  contributed 
to  increase  the  evil.  Carausius,  the  officer  intrusted  with 
the  command,  first  encouraged  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates,  that  he  might  be  enriched  by  recapturing  the 
spoil,  and  then,  becoming  apprehensive  of  punishment, 
sought  support  in  his  usurpation  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
by  communicating  to  the  Saxons  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  maritime  affairs. 

Forty  years  elapsed  between  the  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  emperor  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  under 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  which  interval,  though  the  Britons 
were  stimulated  to  military  exertion,  their  habits  of 
political  co-operation  were  weakened  and  destroyed'. 
With  the  abdication  of  the  Roman  government  those 
civil  institutions  must  at  once  have  ceased,  by  which 
society  had  been  bound  together  in  the  province ;  and 
the  people,  though  roused  to  act  for  their  own  pro- 
tection against  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
must  have  been  incapable  of  constituting  any  orderly 
polity.  The  Britons  accordingly,  in  this  interval,  op- 
posed to  the  Saxons  a  resistance  obstinate,  but  ineffectual. 
Exercised  in  their  struggles  with  the  bai'barians  of  their 
own  island,  they  learned  to  combat  with  valour  the  efforts 
of  these  foreign  enemies  ;  but,  abruptly  deprived  of  the 
combination  of  political  order,  they  gradually  lost,  through 
their  disunion,  the  advantage  gained  by  their  courage. 


•  Thfl  diiastrouB  aatuchy  of  Britun 
Itu  been  ivcurded  nut  only  in  the  lamen- 
tfttioni  1^  Gildiu,  butol^o  by  ProcupiuJ, 

irlia  isji  tbot  the  tooBXty  ntaaiaisi  aa- 


der  lyiuite,  and  by  SI.  Jnome,  nho   de- 
scribes Britain  lU  a  provincu  TcrtlU  in 

t3Taiitt— Hiit.  ot  tlw  AaghSaMM,  mL 
i.  p.  no. 


Modern  histohy: 


The  war  witti  tbe  Saxons  was  begun  in  the  year  4& 
or  six  years  after  their  arrival ;  and  from  this  time,  ex- 
cept perhaps  during  five  years'",  was  continued  to  the 
year  586  ",  when  Mercia,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms, 
was  established.  This  was  the  romantic  period  of  Bri- 
tish history.  As  in  a  subsequent  age,  which  presents 
facts  more  distinctly  ascertained,  the  Saxon  Alfred  op- 
posed with  heroic  vigour  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  so  in 
this  age  of  early  and  obscure  contention  did  the  British 
Arthur  maintain  against  the  Saxons"  the  independence 
and  honour  of  the  original  inhabitants.     Nor  was  the 


"  This  was  the  British  account,  wliich 
repre«eat»  them  as  having-  durinj;   five 

Crs  quittal  the  inltuid,  Bad  Mr.  Tiuiiet 
mtmtioned  mnii!  poiliculara,  which 
give  il  probaljilily, — Hist,  of  the  An  glo- 
SsionSjVol.  i.pp.  164,  165. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  163.  However  it  has  lieea 
atuled  by  Mr.  EUIs,  that  the  wesl-Tidin|: 
of  Yorkahrre  was  net  completely  BubiJited 
until  the  year  G20,  so  that  man  thou  t«u 
centiiriea  at  bloody  watfaro  hail  oUpsed, 
heron-  the  invades  wore  able  (D  break  the 
commimi cation  between  the  BcitouB  of 
Wales  and  tfaoie  of  Cumlvrland  and 
Siralhctuyd.  CadwalleniWhowa*  killed 
iDlheyeiiT631,Bndis9HidtD  have  fought 
agHiaiit  the  SaKoas  fourteen  pilclied 
battles,  apiieani  lo  have  been  the  last  ut 
the  Welsh  princei,  who  attempted  a  re- 
gular contest  for  victory  iu  the  open  field. 
— SpednKM  of  Earty  Enriish  Metrical 
fiomances,  vol.  i.p.  105.     Lund.,  1805. 

"  Mr.  Turner  ii  of  opinion  that  the 
time  of  Aithm  did  not  precede  the  Tear 
5J8.— Hist,  uf  the  Ang1a-Sa\oDB,Tt>l,i. 
p-231.  Accardiog  to  Mr.Elliihe  Bue- 
ceededto  the  throne  of  the  Siiuren  alKjut 
the  year  510.  and  about  the  year  517  wae 
choOBD  by  the  allieil  princes  of  Brilain  lo 
be  leader  of  theft  conffJeracy.  In  this 
chancier  he  eave  a  temporary  predami. 
nance  lo  the  British  arms  until  the  vear 
&4U,when  adiaHenuon  arose  between  nim 
and  hii  nephew Uodred,  whueutered  ii^tu 
a  leufcue  with  their  enemies.  After  two 
yeorg  of  contest,  the  battle  of  Cainblan, 
which  proved  fatal  to  Ibe  lemlem  of  both 
orouea,  decided  for  ever  the  supeiioiity  of 
Uui  Saxons. — Spedmoas,  &c.,vDl.i.  p.99. 
Of  this  ancient  prince  William  of  Mftlm»- 


bury  sayi,  that  he  vudignus  plane,  qaem 
non  mendacea  gomninrciit  fabuln,  sed 
vemcei  pmdicarent  hiatoria  ;  quippe  qui 
labautvm  mtriam  diu  sustinnerit,  intiac- 
taaque  ctviuin  mente*  ad  bellum  aeoinl. 
The  fabulous  appearance  of  hii  hiituiy 
Wace  bos  expressly  attributed  to  ill  eir 
tteme  popularity,  by  which  it  Iwcaae  nib- 
jeet  to  numeroiui  interpuUtioni,  inlni- 
duced  by  various  ncilers. — Ibid,  pp.  90, 
91.  Mr.  EIUb  has  mentioned  vnth  w- 
probation  a  sugireslioD,  by  wlu^  Hr. 
Owen,  the  compUer  of  the  WeUh  Die- 
tionary,  had  propoud  to  account  for  the 
moDstroui  absurdity  of  the  story  of  Ar- 
thur ;  that  there  were  two  of  the  name,  Iha 
former  of  whom  wai  a  mythotogiod,  and 
perhaps  nllegurieal  personage,  the  ion  of 
Uthyr  Beudra)^n,  or  Wundet,  the  wo- 
pteme  leader,  and  Eigyr,  the  geaeialing 
power.      From  |  this  writer  he    haa  also 

?uoted  the  vary  curious  remsilc,  that  the 
ndian  Menu,  exactly  by  name,  and 
with  aunilar  attribute!,  baa  been  iiitn>- 
duced  in  the  old  Webih  tales,  acting  at 
one  of  the  agenta  of  Arthur,  to  Ronc 
Olwen,  the  representative  of  the  locuniUW 
of  nature.— Ibid.,  pp.  97,  93.  The  arata 
uf  the  achievemeula  of  the  historical  Ar- 
thur were  all  pbced  near  the  border  of 
England  and  Soitland,  Carlisle  Iiwiiif; 
lieen  Idr,  favourite  seat.— Ibid.,  p,  123. 
Such  was  the  fond  belief,  that  Altimr 
would  again  appear  among  hi»  eoaalij- 
men,  that  Heniy  II.  found  it  neccsoiy 
to  disinter  the  body,  and  Edward  I.  In 
exjwse  it  lo  view. — ADdtewa's  UiaL  ef 
Great  BtiliUD,  toL  i.  p.  3U6,  Loailw^ 
1794. 
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I  chieftain  confined  to  the  narrow  field,  in 
which  he  was  distinguished.  Spread  over  the  continent, 
probably  by  those  Britons  who  were  settled  in  the  adja- 
cent province  of  Gaul,  it  became  blended  with  the  tales 
of  Charlemagne,  and  the  early  romances  of  Europe  are 
equally  occupied  with  the  round  table  of  the  British 
leader ",  and  with  the  twelve  peers  of  the  continental 
onperor. 

The  govemment  established  by  the  Saxons  has  been 
usually  denominated  a  heptarchy,  as  comprehending  the 
seven  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  East-Anglia, 
Bmei,  Northumbria,  and  Mercia.  Mr.  Turner  however 
bas  chosen  rather",  with  two  ancient  authorities,  to  call 
H  an  octarchy,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bemicia  and  Deira 
being^  substituted  for  that  of  Northumbna.  Among 
tliese  principalities  \Vessex,  situated  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  island,  at  length  predominated  over  the 
rest ;  and,  though  the  combination  of  the  several  parts 
was  then  by  no  means  completed,  yet  in  an  imperfect 
fbnn  an  English  monarchy  was  established  by  Egbert 
king'  of  Wessex  in  the  year  827,  three  hundred  and  se- 
TCiity-«igbt  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  after  the  commencement  of 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 

The  two  parties,  brought  thus  into  combinatioo,  were 
the  Britieb^,  who  had  received  from  the  Roman  govern- 


I 


»OmatjolCt  ^ 

*  »»iMa«iii^^rhi<iBin  |Bil     "liiiiBnili.  "-tinill  h>m  1 .J 

^11  111     «L  L  |b  33,  kc  ola^,  silkaM  ihaMi.M.  d 
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ment  the  principles  of  social  refinement,  but  had  heea 
corrupted  by  subjection,  and  tlie  Saxons,  who,  unac- 
quainted with  civilisation,  brought  with  them  the  spirit 
of  hardy  independence,  in  which  the  former  were  defi- 
cient. The  enterprises  of  the  Saxons  were  the  struggles 
of  men  accustomed  and  determined  to  be  free'*;  and  the 
struggles  of  freemen,  barbarians  as  tliey  were,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  them  forward  gradually,  though  slowly,  in 
a  progress  of  political  improvement.  Agreeably  to  this 
observation  we  find",  that  the  Saxon  heptarchy  or  oc- 
tarchy presented,  in  one  province  or  another,  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  distinguished  men.  Some  of  the 
Saxon  princes  were  eminent  for  valour  or  military  con- 
duct, some  were  attentive  to  religion,  some  were  patrons 
of  learning'^,  and  some  merited  the  reputation  of  legisla- 
tive wisdom.  Ina  king  of  Wessex,  wiio  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  688,  was  the  great  legislator  of  that  period 


take  the  plough  inlo  (heir  owa  hands, 
voitld  tamlj  appear  cndibU,  even  if  u 
nmilar  comluct  had  bteo  attributed,  on 
the  best  hiitorical  evidence,  to  the  Funks 
uid  other  barbatoui  conqtieron,  because 
the  neceaaity  of  abtaining  recruili  by  sea 
WB»  B  peeuUar  ohslade  lo  Saxon  tJOpu- 
lotien.  '  Indeed,'  he  adds,  '  a  fact  BU 
glaringly  absurd  could  never  have  ob- 
tained admittance  into  oui  hiitury,  had 
it  not  been  assumed  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  gelf-evident  proposition,  that  our  U»- 
guafie  and  lava  are  purely  northern,  and 


and  the  nabvc  in 


the  Saxon  conque 

habitants.  But  tnia  asiuinptiou  Has  on 
examination  been  found  to  be  fiilae." 
— Spetimena,  &e.,  vqL  1.  pp.  107,  108, 
Mr.  Bllia  gora  on  lo  stale  his  opinion, 
Ihftt  nearly  a  third  part  of  our  language 
if  of  Welih  origin,  and  to  quote  Mr. 
Whitlaker,  for  showing  that  the  Saxoa 


ever  been  conlradjeted  by  jud^  Barring, 
ton.  When  Kdward  I.,  laya  be,  had 
reduced  Wales,  he  caused  inquiry  into 
the  customs  of  that  country  lo  be  made 
.  oath,  fu     ■■ 


le  purpone  t 
w  syitem  of  regulalioos. 


r  preparuig 
One  hun- 


dred and  icvenly+«o  personi  noe  tx- 
amined  at  four  different  places,  and  the 
result  is  priiiti^d  in  the  appendj*  of  the 
laws  of  Ilowel  Dha,  or  Hoel  Ddi.  All 
these  witneasea  agreed,  that  the  princfS 
of  Wales  could  alter  the  latti  at  their 
ideaaure,  nor  do  they  tnoke  the  leeit  men. 
tion  of  a  poiUamenl,  or  even  a  eouucil ; 
they  are  also  silent  in  regard  to  any  feu- 
dal tenure,  the  property  being  conunoaly 
alliidml,    and  distributed  by   the  law  of 

Savelkiod, — Obaerv.  on  the  more  aneienl 
tatulea,  pp.  1-20,  121.  Lend.  1796. 

"  Their  pride  of  mind  was  eihibilid 
in  one  memorable  instance,  Iwenty-nine 
of  Ihem  having  strangled  themsclTes 
thattbey  might  not  be  braueht  into  a 
theatre  for  a  gladiatorial  eihibiliuB. — 
Hist,  of  the  Auglo^oxoas,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  309. 

"  Among  these  has  been  puliailiiif 
mentioned  Alliid  of  Northunibria,  pe^ 
baps  the  model  of  the  iUuitiioui  prion 
of  the  tame  name.  He  m^avod  tiam 
Adamnan  his  account  of  thu  Aaiatie 
travels  of  Arcuulfus,  who  on  his  iWitn 
had  botn  driven  by  a  tempest  In  Britain. 
and  cnioed  it  to  be  made  public. — Ibid,, 
p.  3Qb. 
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of  the  history  of  England,  as  if  this  principality  was  even 
then  preparing  to  assert  its  future  ascendency. 

The  Saxon  period  of  England,  as  it  included  the  origin 
of  its  poUticai,  comprehended  also  that  of  its  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements.  The  Britons  had  indeed  in  earlier 
times  been  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ'',  These 
early  churches  are  however  said  to  have  so  greatly  de- 
clined, partly  on  account  of  the  violences  of  their  north- 
em  enemies,  partly  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  their 
own  manners,  that,  when  the  Saxons,  who  were  still 
pagans,  came  into  the  country,  some  external  agency 
was  required  for  communicating  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity.  This  was  supplied  by  t!ie  zeal  of  pope 
Gregory  I.,  who  in  the  year  597  sent  the  monk  Augus- 
tine into  Kent,  the  king  of  which  had  married  a  French, 
and  consequently  a  Christian  princess.  A  struggle  im- 
mediately began  between  the  papal  Christianity  of  Au- 
gustine and  the  more  ancient  Christianity  of  the  British 
churches'";  and,  though  the  latter  were  supported  by 
the  kindred  churches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
tliey  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  ascendency  of  Rome, 
which  was  gradually  extended  throughout  the  Saxon 
governments.  These  governments  were  accordingly  from 
this  time  involved  in  the  combinations,  of  which  that 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  was  tlie  centre,  and  began  then 
to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  incipient  system  of  Europe. 
The  Saxons,  having  come  mto  the  ancient  empire  pagans, 


"  Tin  fint  convernOD  of  BHlun  ia 
inTolTCd  in  oliKurity,  kll  which  is  ccrUiu 
bnng  that  there  wsre  many  Cbiutiuis  in 
Uul  a>unti;y  at  Ihu  lime  uf  lhciwri>«:ution 
by  Kodesiai],  which  occuireil  id  the  be- 
aiunini;  of  Iha  fourth  c 

•  At  ■-*     ' 

of  the] 

BoiDUi  melhud  of  cumputing  the  time  nf 
the  festival  of  Eutvc.  ihuiild  obBcive  tlie 
RoniaD  rile  in  thu  mliniuiiliBtiiin  of  bap. 
liaiii,  and  iluiuld  joiu  with  the  miuicnia- 
PM  in  pieacbiagto  the  Suoiu.  Tbue 


ing  an  aiaumptiun  of  lujuriarit)'.  Ur. 
lingard  tells  u>  that  they  vers  rErmed 
ouly  becauu  Augiuliiw  bail  not  nun 
fruRi  hiB  (eat  to  recidre  the  dnp 
Britiih  clergy ;  but  he  has  h 
miltnl,  thai  Ihe  pops  had  WTinisu  w  nu- 
giutiae,  that  he  had  lubjeded  all  the 
biihups  of  Uritaia  to  his  aulliorily,  *u  that 
the  posliue  cf  AafrvitiDc  vas  currectly 
interiinitad, — Hist,  of  Goglaud,  vol.  i.  pp. 
lis,  113.  LoikLISiU. 
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like  tbe  Franks,  were  like  them  engaged  in  a  connexion 
with  Rome;  and  were  opposed  to  the  independent 
churches  of  the  Scots,  as  these  were  to  the  Arian  Goths. 

The  ascendency  of  Wessex,  which  finally  acquired  a 
dominion  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  had 
been  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  prepared  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  royal  families  of  those  other  kingdomSi 
which  had  all  become  extinct^^  This  state  had  not  pre- 
viously maintained  any  general  ascendency  over  the 
others.  Before  the  monarchy  established  by  Egbert, 
the  Saxon  states  had  always  acknowledged  the  superio- 
rity of  some  one  of  their  kings,  and  the  Saxon  chronicle 
accordingly  mentions^  seven  bretwaldaSy  or  governors  of 
Britain,  who  had  preceded  Egbert ;  but  of  the  seven 
enumerated  by  Bede  the  second  alone  was  king  of  Wes- 
sex, and  the  three  latter  reigned  in  Northumbria.  Nor, 
before  the  aggrandisement  of  Egbert,  was  Wessex  the 
principal  even  of  the  southern  states,  for  Mercia  appears 
to  have  been  more  considerable^,  having,  besides  reduc- 
ing Kent,  Essex,  and  East-Anglia,  effected  the  subjugation 
of  a  part  of  Wessex  itself.  The  causes,  which  immedi- 
ately determined,  that  Wessex,  instead  of  Mercia,  should 
be  the  agent  in  eflFecting  the  Saxon  union,  were  that, 
while  the  latter  was  enfeebled  by  a  minor  reign,  which 
was  especially  unfavourable  to  public  power  in  that  un- 
improved period  of  society,  the  resources  of  the  former 
were  directed  by  the  ability  of  Egbert,  who  had  been 
tutored  by  the  illustrious  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of 
the  new  empire  of  the  west. 

As  Theodoric,  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  of 


^  The  historian  attrihutes  this  not  only 
to  the  jealousies  attending  an  unsettled 
succession,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  the 
admiration  of  a  monastic  life,  and  the 
opinion  of  merit  attending  the  observance 
of  chastity  even  in  a  married  state. 

"  These  were  Ella  long  of  Sussex, 


Cealwin  kin?  of  Wessex,  Ethelbeii  laag 
of  Kent,  Redwald  kin^  of  East-Angfia, 
Edwin  and  Oswald  kmss  of  Northom* 
bria,  and  Oswy  king  of  Bemicia,  and 
latterly  of  all  Northumbria. — History  of 
the  Anglc^Saxons,  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  898. 
«  Ibid.>  p.  356. 
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Italy,  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, BO  had  Egbert,  who  erected  the  Saxon  monarchy 
of  England,  been  favoured  with  tlie  opportunity  of  oh. 
serving  the  policy,  and  the  military  conduct,  of  the  re- 
storer of  the  western  empire".  Driven  from  his  country 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  king,  he  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  court  of  Cliarlemag^e,  where  he  continued 
until  the  year  800,  in  which  he  v/aa  mvited  to  return 
home,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  Wessex.  The  improve- 
ment, which  he  had  received  from  residing  with  this 
celebrated  monarch,  was  prudently  and  successfully  em- 
ployed, during  twenty-seven  years,  in  extending  his  au- 
thority over  England,  a  scheme  twice  before  iuetfectually 
attempted,  first  by  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wessex,  in  the  year 
592,  and  two  years  afterwards  by  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  who  had  led  against  Ceaulin  the  confederate  array 
of  the  independent  states. 

It  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  have  been  unim- 
portant, whether  Wessex  or  Mercia  should  predominate 
in  this  competition;  but  a  little  consideration  will  dis- 
cover the  importance  of  the  ascendency  of  Wessex,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  discover  the  chief  bearing  of  the 
subsequent  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

Though  Egbert  has  been  commonly  represented  as 
having  consolidated  the  numerous  principalities  of  the 
Saxons  into  a  single  monarchy,  yet  was  the  union  by  no 
i  complete,  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Northumbria 


**  ^lara  ii  some  ilifRculI}'  aboitt  Eg- 
fccifi  miilirnFe  iu  Prance.  The  Saxon 
Chroiiidi>,73.  Flor.  Wie.  p.  2»1.  Uun- 
tiagd.  344,  and  Ilovcik'D,  411,  eipretii  ik 
ymoA  of  thcK  yean  only:  ibi  per  trien. 
tumn  aunnl.  MnliDibuiy  imiilies  tlut 
Iw  went  lliilher  fcom  OHa'i  couit,  wlien 
Btihtrie  loughl  Ihu  M«rciin  alliance.    It 

Buataken  ;  fur  how  could  OS'ti  sad  Bnb- 
tiic  «xile  Egbeft  into  France  thieu  years 
on];  betoic  tail  actetttoD,  when  O&died 


«a  yem  prenoM  to  thi»  penoil— perliani 
the  three  jhould  be  Uurtwn  years. — Ibiil., 
p.  352.  Dole.  Oa  the  iubj«:t  of  this  nr- 
>ideiic«,  Malmibuiy  uy>.  quod  Dei  cun- 
silio  rsctum  intelligo,  ut  iir  illc  ad  laa- 
tum  rcgnum  electui  reguaodi  dincipluiam 
a  Francin  oedperel.  Kit  enim  gnu  ilU 
et  cxeicilntione  viiiuiD,  ot  camiula  mo- 
nim,  cunctorum  occJdfHliiliiim  Sicile 
piinceps.— De  Gcitii  Regum  Asgliv, 
lib,  a.  cap.  1. 
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having;  been  only  rendered  tributary  to  the  king  of  WeP 
sex,  and  not  incorporated  with  his  immediate  territory, 
which  comprised,  besides  Wcssex,  but  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex.  A  further  operation  was  therefore  necessary  for 
perfecting  the  combination  ;  and  this,  we  perceive  in  the 
Danish  invasions,  which  began,  some  previous  piratical 
descents  excepted,  in  the  year  832,  or  but  five  years 
after  Egbert  had  become  sovereign  of  England,  These 
new  invaders  settled  themselves  in  Northumbria,  the 
most  northern  of  the  states  composing  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, and  thus,  beginning  their  advances  from  the  other 
extremity,  perfected  the  combination  of  the  whole,  when 
they  had  at  length  become  masters  of  England.  It  is 
observable  that  Northumbria,  harassed  by  the  invasions 
of  the  northern  Britons,  ivas  less  adapted  than  Wessex  to 
the  commencement  of  a  general  monarchy,  while  for  the 
very  same  reason  it  afforded  an  easier  establishment  to 
the  new  invaders.  Wessex,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bet- 
ter adapted  than  Mercia,  because  the  consolidation  of 
the  whole  was  best  begun  from  the  southern,  as  it  was 
perfected  by  another  operation  of  union  proceeding  from 
the  northern  extremity. 

The  view,  which  has  been  here  given,  of  the  chief  opera- 
tion of  the  Danish  establishment,  corresponds  to  its  very 
brief  continuance.  Canute  succeeded  to  the  general  go- 
vernment of  England  in  the  year  iOlC,  and  in  the  year 
1042  Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  restored  the  Sax(m 
line,  so  that  the  Saxon  succession  was  interrupted  onlv 
during  twenty-six  years.  The  interposition  of  the  Danes 
appears  to  have  been  required  only  as  a  temporary  agency 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  dynasty  of  their  princes 
would  probably  have  obstructed,  instead  of  advancing, 
its  improvement.  It  accordingly  passed  away  like  one 
of  those  visitations,  of  nature,  whi«k  JR-ifeSttJafifiMflML 
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occurrence,  are  necessary,  though  violent  remedies,  of 
severer  evils,  but  in  their  continuance  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  fertility  and  life. 

The  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  who  have  been 
successively  employed  in  effecting  the  early  combinations 
of  the  English  government,  were  of  characters  remark- 
ably accommodated  to  their  respective  functions.  The 
Saxons,  who  prepared  its  substantial  and  fundamental 
institutions,  were  barbarians  indeed,  wildly  independent, 
and  destitute  alike  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  refined 
society;  but  they  were  not  ferocious  and  determined 
enemies  of  peace,  and  therefore  soon  formed  themselves 
into  some  imperfect  associations,  fitted  to  unite,  though 
by  very  slow  degrees,  into  one  national  incorporation. 
To  hasten,  by  the  influence  of  external  violence,  a  crisis 
so  advantageous,  came  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who, 
though  sprung  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  far 
more  remote  from  civilisation  than  the  Saxons.  Their 
habits  were  systematically  those  of  pirates'*,  piratical 
Tiolence  being  the  natural  enterprise  of  the  rude  period 
of  countries,  which,  in  a  more  improved  period,  have 
supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  stores  of  naval 
equipments.  Their  object  was  therefore  rather  pillage 
than  a  settlement,  and  their  establishment  in  England 
was  but  the  accidental  consequence  of  their  incursions. 
Last  came  the  Normans,  who.  though  originally  the 
countrymen  of  these  fierce  depredators,  had  been  soft- 
ened by  a  long  residence  in  France,  and  had  become 
qualified  to  bring  from  it,  not  only  the  institutions  of  the 
feudal  polity,  but  also  the  refinement  of  the  most  im- 
proved nation  of  the  west. 


"  When  one  incliiidiial  of  b  family 
waartded  to  the  crawn  uf  ooe  ot  Ihuit 
aunwroua  kiiiplonw,  th«  other  latXv*  W 
cuiw  of  cwiDH!  leaileni  of  pinUai,  and 
mni  ouned  kingi,  though  destiluto  uf 
tEtritory.  Thu  Man,  aUo,  of  evny  pow«> 
VOL.  I, 


fill  man  undi^rtnok  to  eondiict  piialicnl 
exuedilioni. — Hint.  o(  the  Auf^u-SBxam, 
vol  ii.  p.  40~A-1.  Piriicy  WM  wol.ibilij 
by  Harold  Hatfagre,  king  of  Nort 
who  TAM  coatomporary  to  Atlk 

Ibid.,  <roL  iiL  p.  83,  &e. 
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Vorway, 
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From  the  year  832,  in  which  the  Danish  invasions 
began  to  aim  at  a  permanent  establishment,  to  the  year 
1016,  in  which  Canute  became  king  of  England,  elapsed 
a  hundred  and  eighty-four  years,  a  period  comprehend- 
ing fourteen  reigns,  besides  a  part  of  that  of  Egbert 
Of  this  period  four  transitory  reigns,  together  amounting 
to  but  thirty-five  years,  allowed  the  Danes  to  make  some 
impression  upon  the  country,  and  then,  in  the  reign  of 
the  illustrious  Alfred,  which  occupied  thirty-one  years, 
began   the   struggle,   which   was    concluded   thirty-six 
years   after  his  death,  in  the  great   battle^   as  it  was 
named,    fought    by    Athelstan.     The    government    of 
Alfred  was  the  bright  meteor,  which  dissipates  for  a 
time  the  darkness  of  the  storm.     Such  was  the  barba- 
rism of  the  age  ^,  in  which  he  adorned  the  English 
history,  that  he  passed  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life 
without  being  able  to  read,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
had  become  a  sovereign,  he  could  not  discover  masters 
capable  of  instructing  him.     The  activity  of  his  mind 
was,  however,   early  excited  by  a  view  of  the  living 
world,  for  in  his  childhood  he  was  twice  sent  by  land  to 
Rome ;  and  his  misfortunes  afterwards  supplied  a  salu- 
tary discipline,  for,  when  he  had  reigned  seven  years  ^, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  offended  his  people  by  his 
misconduct,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  com- 
pelled to  a  temporary  retreat  ^. 

The  chief  bearing  of  the  Danish  invasions  has  beoi 
represented  to  have  consisted  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
government  of  England.  Of  this  an  example  presents 
itself  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred,  and  of  his  successor  Edward 
the  Elder  ^,  who  in  the  decline  of  the  Danish  power 
effected  the  incorporation  of  Mercia  with  Wessex,  when 

^  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Sazont,  vol.  ii.  ^  It  could  not,  howerer,  lim?e  lasted 

p.  98.  quite  five  months. — Ilnd.,  p.  201,  note. 

V  Ibid.,  p.  180>  &c.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  161, 162 ;  vol  iii  p.  8. 
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it  had  first  been  conquered  by  the  Danes.  Another 
influence  of  these  invasions  consisted  in  giving  the  first 
impulse  to  the  formation  of  an  English  navy.  Though 
the  Saxons  had  been  originally  pirates,  they  were  after- 
wards drawn  away  from  maritime  adventure  by  the 
struggle,  which  was  necessary  for  establishing  them  in 
the  possession  of  Eugland,  nor  did  they  return  to  it,  until 
the  invasions  of  those  other  pirates  had  rendered  a  naval 
armament  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their  acquisition. 
This  necessity  was  first  perceived  by  Alfred,  who  ac- 
cordiugly,  about  the  year  875^,  gained  the  first  naval 
advantage  of  his  country,  and  two  years  afterwards 
destroyed  a  considerable  fleet,  which  was  coming  to  the 
relief  of  his  enemies.  A  third  operation  of  the  Danish 
invasions  appears  to  have  been  the  restoration  of  the 
national  energy  ^',  which  had  been  lamentably  enfeebled 
among  the  Saxons,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  long 
aiForded  by  their  divided  government.  In  their  Eng- 
lijili  settlement  they  were  so  generally  disposed  to  era- 
brace  the  indolence  of  the  monastic  life,  that  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  those 
who  ventured  to  contend  with  the  Danes,  were  sharae- 
fiiUy  overpowered  by  inferior  numbers.  The  infusion  of 
a  new  portion  of  energy  had,  therefore,  become  indis- 
pensablc.  This  was  most  commodiously  supplied  by  a 
people,  which,  speaking  nearly  the  same  language,  and 
difiering  little  in  manners  and  laws,  was  capable  of 
blending  itself  easily  with  the  former  inhabitants. 


Uw  aecantj  at  numnmg  with  pinticii] 
fordancn.  Not  WBia  the  maritime  curea 
of    thu    illuitiioiu   niinci!     canRnvd   to 

amimg  his  petmie  a  knowledgi!  of  furaiga 
n^n*,  he  aoJml  to  hii  tnnn^lulion  uf 
the  GMier.it  Hiilory  of  Oroiius,  not  only 
nphical  ftooimt  of  Geiraany  com- 

■-" — '■  ""■    'w  ■  lurnlkHi  of 


ft  geographical  occoi 


two  voyagBB  petfarmed  by  aarihun  ma- 
nD«n,  oae  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  the 
other  in  the  eaileni  pait  nf  the  Baltic. 
He  ii,  mareovei.  (aid  lo  haie  ojicned  a 
commuDicalion  with  the  Eoit  Indim,  uid 
to  hure  procured  ffreal  quantitim  of  the 
mast  iirecinu*  productioiu  of  that  conn- 
try^iliid.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  298,  &c.(  3M,  ftc. 
■'  Henry'*  Bint,  of  Oreat  Britain,  vol. 
h.  p.311.    Load.,  1788. 
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__   :.c  ^anslator  of  seve- 
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.        _:  rjmpelled  even  then 

_    j:.^  -je  penalty  of  losing 

^-■;zi^  himself  in  coni- 

.-  .  -ihous  districts  of  his 

__  ~.j:':irinn,  which  became 

_^ai  i^  -r  England. 

-  rcL-'Q  2»jveniment  appears 

--^~cn  of  a  liberal  code  of 

^-K^ie-  of  an  impartial  liberty 

^T*i:;cac  spirit  of  a  govem- 

,  a.  i  -iiti  equality  of  the  Saxon 

"^aEsdcaied  into  a  single  state. 

^  m;  business  of  legislation 

~:eir  laws  were  first  reduced 

— .- ji  Kent**,  who  ascended 

]t^  Ax  tMHliac  aT  Boetiui  da  CoauU- 

-^   I'biluwplu'i  ■1'^   the   Pailonlii 

■^      -^  jf  Uw-.-urj— Ibiil-,  P-  282—310. 
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'      1  imwTfniii'"  01  giuat  cuuacili.     TiM 

'      ^j^  3  'lUdWD  ol  the  cinutitution  of  Ibrd 

_n  rrit  •—  t>>  a£jnl  uiy  aileqiule  founda- 

3ia  ix  13!  cumpiuuDni,  Bhich  bate  been 

j,-*.n»t  tctwwD  tliem  aod  the  ytrSa, 

asb  ol'  4  Utec  petigd ;  but  it  tonal  ti> 

3,  ,udi.-«oi!y  a«*rtaioeil  that,  while  in 

^lacul  ^iVieiice  wai  given  to  tha  ctjun- 

,^  ji  tUiK  sminent  iicraoas.  who  vtzi 

j^iapiijtw]  by  the  name  of    wito,  " 

.jndui  i-'t'  freemen  of  inferior  ruk  wM 
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■wiK  iiiU  th»t  the  Bpniubstiun  of  thi* 

lauintiMli  «ai  Ruaiikil  ■•  ratifyug,  with 
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the  tlirone  so  early  as  in  the  year  568 ;  afterward! 
king  of  Wessex  and  Offa  king  of  Mercia  enacted 
for  the  regulation  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  and 
Alfred  composed  from  the  laws  of  these  three  princes 
the  code,  which  he  published  for  the  common  govern- 
ment of  his  subjects.  The  country  was  not  yet,  how- 
ever, in  a  situation  admitting  a  complete  adjustment  of 
its  laws,  a  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  Danes,  and 
the  remainder  being  yet  but  imperfectly  united  under 
the  Saxon  monarchy.  Accordingly,  even  after  the  time 
of  Alfred,  different  districts  were  regulated  by  the  dis- 
tinct laws  of  the  West-Saxons^  the  Mercians,  and  the 
Danes,  until  at  length,  when  the  struggle  with  the 
Danes  had  wholly  ceased,  these  different  systems  were 
combined  by  Edward  the  Confessor  into  a  code,  the 
restoration  of  which  became  in  the  succeeding  period  the 
object  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  nation. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Alfred  and  the  Norman  conquest,  in  which 
interval  the  combination  of  the  English  government, 
beg^n  by  Egbert  and  improved  by  Alfred,  was  rendered 
almost  complete.  Egbert  had  reduced  the  several  state 
under  a  common  sovereign,  and  four  of  them  under  a 
common  system  of  administration;  Alfred,  though  so 
much  occupied  in  resisting  the  Danes,  had  begun, 
among  other  improvements,  the  formation  of  a  common 
code  of  law ;  and  in  the  remaining  interval  both  the 
incorporation  of  the  several  governments  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  common  law  were  brought  to  their  maturity. 
It  remained  for  the  Norman  conquest  to  superinduce 


(ubicriptiaii,  shich  acetns  to  imply, 

the  petsun  lubinibed  aa  B  njiicMii- 

ego  Beoniu  ilvclus  comeaL  el 

b._Hut,  af  the   Anglo-Su    - 
p.  278. 
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The  reign  of  Alfred  was  honourably  distingoisT- 
other  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  beud^X 
cem  in  the  national  defence.  Deeply  lamenting  &< 
roaa  ignorance  ",  which  he  saw  everywhere  aro' 
he  encouraged  the  translation  of  useful  w^ix' 
vernacular  language,  and,  amidst  all  the  ui^' 
his  government,  became  himself  the  tranalat 
ral  ^.     His  ministers  and  servants  too,  w1 
alike  destitute  of  information,  he  compelle 
to  apply  themselves  to  study,  under  the  pen 
their  employments ;  and  he  occupied  bii 
posing  from  the  various  laws  of  various^ 
kingdom,  a  system  of  general  regulatii 
the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  En. 

The  instrumentality  of  the  Saxon  go^ 
to  have  consisted  in  the  formation  o' 
equal  legislation.     The  principles  of. 
were  fostered  by  the  independent  ^ 
ment,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  er> 
settlers,  and  was  slowly  consolidate 
During  all  their  agitations  the  bii 
made  a  gradual  progress.     Tlieir  1; 
to  writing  by  Ethelbert  king  of  i 


■  '  There  ara  ivj  ftw,'  nyt  he, 
■pedcinK  of  cbmcbnuBi, '  oo  ttik  sdc  uf 
'  the  HumW,  who  could  undentuiiil 
■  thair  daily  pnyen  in  Xi^Ui,  ai  ban*- 
'  Ute  any  lettet  bom  the  fatin  i  I  &in]c 
'dura  won  not maoy bmnd &M  Ham- 
'barj  Oarwm  taW,  flMtl,  kAMi, 
'caanot  tccDlleet  «ne  £asla  bttaneaba 
•thaaoathof  tba  ThaiMi,  vkM  I  todi 
'  tlw  IdDgdom.' — Hirt.  of  Oh  Ab^o- 
Saxoai,  *«L  ii.  >  2&6.  Th*  oUrf  cn>  . 
ceptDr<f  Alfiaa  wu  Johaania  ndma, 
oi  John  the  Iriihinan,  irtw  had  bsaa 
iniited  bv  Alfied  ftwn  naaea  ate  t^ 
death  of  ClHlritf  &a  Bald^lUd.  ^  a 
—274. 

"  Of  the  bookiiwhidibelnMtab 
tl«  priodpal  wtn  the  G«n«^HM 
«f  Wiiui,  th« 


)9i  tlite  \ 
Kngland*' 
<  ■  u  the  two  nati* 
,  ,.    Of  the  salutary" 
-nmait"  he  received  a 
DpoitMt  Mnices  per* 
hit)  Swcdii^ 
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when  the) 
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^  ;  I  xon  dynasty  presented 

t  the  different  systems  of 

•    ^  v'hen  this  had  been  done 

^  i lessor,  and  the  people  had 

-^  the   maintenance  of  equal 

Saxon  government  may  be 
^  >)r  does  that  government  ap- 

Ibr  a  much  longer  duration, 

iidency   towards   an   excessive 

ristocracy  ^^  which  must  speedily 

ithority   of  the   crown.     In  the 

iiUloms  of  the  several  shires  were 

!  sure  of  the  king ;  but  towards  the 

. crnment  they  had  in  general  become 

nc  of  them  formidable  to  the  sove- 

of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  accord - 

-lifgle   between   two   great   aristocratic 

1,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric, 

forming  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  in- 

(ioodwin,  whose  son,  Harold,  was  after- 

ipon  the  throne. 

View  of  the  Engliih  Gofemment,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  &c.    Lond.,  1803. 
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such  a  pressure  of  royal  authority,  as  iD%ht  uni' 
orders  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance  of  thelf  & 
freedom. 

The  invasions  of  the  Danes,  which  had  been 
tinued  after  the  deciaive  battle  fought  in  Uia  '< 
were  renewed  in  the  year  981,  and  wars  t 
with  a  Tery  different  result,  Canute  their  plim 
the  year  I0I6  established  on  the  throne  t 
They  were  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Ethekedi 
characterized  by  the  name  of  the  Unrea^ 
series  of  four  minor  soveragns. 

Though  the  inTasions  of  the  Norths 
discontinued,  many  of  them,  or  of  the 
remained  in  England,  and  it  was  tm|k< 
measures  should  be  employed  for  cod< 
great  portions  of  the  naUonj  end  dis] 
cordiality  of  political  union.    Suoli  ' 
cordingly  employed  with  succeiB  In  ' 
seems  to  have  been  the  appropi ' 
exaltation  of  a  Danish  prince.     It 
this  monarch,  whose  reig;n  occupi 
of  the  period  of  Danish  sovereigi 
he  maintained  an  exact  equally  I) 
in  dignity,  in  council,  and  in    ' 
operation  of  his  impartial  gov 
raluable  proofi  in  the  critical] 
formed  by  his    English    forin 
enemies.      A  Saxon  soverdip 
have  succeeded  in  concllittir 
had  been  vanquished  and  d' 
to  conceive,  that  the  two  p< 
be  more  effectually  induce'       --^ 
reciprocal  respect  and  kir-      *" 


I  :>vc  added 
;  <ns  of  that 
i-  protecting 
< ,  where  these 
toe  province  of 
L3Ct  nigratiotis  of 
ciysent  to  England, 
9^  «  third  WBs  di- 
pt lad,  a  century 


.^i.<iJ»'.- 
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•mfes*  qiierorand  Henry  I.;  Blarg&ret  married 

.c  race  Katcolm  III.,  lung  of  Scotland;  and 

.'hew  of  Chriitina  became  a  nun.  Mareazet  alone 

:rnamed  had  iaiue,  and  her  daughter  Matilda  b^ 

.ilargaiet,  came  the  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 
uf  Great  *Hift  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  toI.  iii. 

jese  Kdgar  p.  398. 
:ir8t  of  Ha.         ^  Ibid.,  p.  399,  &c. 
im  the  Con* 
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The  reign  of  Edward,  which  seenr*  •jij'the  Nor- 

to  have  encouraged  the  intemperance  ..  .^^.j-g  jjj  ^i^^ 

aristocracy,  tended  also  to  facilitato  *'         ...^  frustrated, 
which  that  aristocracy  was  repressed .  ^^^  William's 

a  princess  of  Normandy,  and  havini;-  'i^    ^^^^   ^^^^^ 

try  the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  ^v\r         fagent  that  en- 
the  possession  of  the  English  crou  '^ 
partial  to  its  customs  and  lang;: 
he  was  afterwards  advanced  t< » 
introduced  them  at  the  Engl  is  ■ 
many  individuals  of  that  cois 
tions  in  the  government.     1 1 : 
party,  naturally  disposed  to 
soon  afterwards  establisln 
throne  of  England.     Thi^ 
came  anxious  about  the 
him  to  encourage  the  « 
duke  of  Normandy,  an 
tence  for  pleading  an  : 

The  Normans  had 
chieftain,  Rolfr,  or  U 
act  of  piracy  ^,  then. 
The  first  attempt  o« 
If  this  had  been 
another  to  the  D 
country.     It  wn 
genius  of  Alfre*- 
northern  emigr 
Normandy.     T 
the  Saxons  aiv 
for  constitutit 
rected  to  Fr 
before,  esta! 


•1  thf  Norman  Conquest  in  the  year 
ig>i  of  Stephen  in  the  year  1185. 


'  iif^H — Feudal  ay  alum  eiilablulied,  s, 
iii..m  RuTus  kiag,  10S7,  and  Nora 
>ndy  reuoiled,  1106. 


,>nremiiig  the  successful  enterprise  of  the 

Uimly  has  been  strenuously  agitated,  whe- 

cij^ty  of  the   Norman  kings  of  England 

1  a  free  election,  or  on  the  right  of  con- 

horities  quoted  by  Hume  contain  abun- 

t  the  government  of  William  was,  in  the 

ince,  regarded  as  established  by  force,  and 

violence.      This  is  the  only    important 

regard  to  the  character  of  the  govern- 

s  then  constituted.     The  controversy,  which 

1  more  than  five  centuries  after  the  Norman 

Eon,  had  its  origin  in  the  adulation  of  the  clergy, 

)  gratify  the  passion  for  power,  which  possessed 

tnd  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  since  his  udvance- 

)  the  throne  of  England.     Elated  by  this  sudden 

ibsiderable  augmentation  of  his  dominions,  he  saw 

i  to  the  pretensions  of  his  authority',  and  forget- 


lulmi  re- 
in Ihe  Tnie  lAv  of  Fne  Mo- 
s,  pobliahed  in  the  jtia  1 598,  he 
muatAiocil  thai  Snmuel,  or  Gud,  give  a 
lUDft  to  the  Je*<,  a  paltein  for  nil  Chrix- 
liui  naii&rduua,  nluise  utBbUahi.'d  auc- 
aMtlan  il  w  imtiiinn  lo  iaVKiI.     '  For  the 


by  hia  iicholura,  much  less  the  preal 
Kh-onlniBstiT  uf  the  land  by  hia  subjetti.' 
He  ulniitltil  thil  tyrants  should  not 
esCBjie  impuniahed,  hul  was  satiifiLil  with 
remitting  them  to  the  iruur(p^  of  Hoil, 
'  the  aaresi  and  iharpHt  achoolmaster 
that  ciui  be  deTised.' — Laiag'n  llkt  of 
Seotland,  vol.  i  p,  VI.  Lo.iJ.  180(1.  The 
doctriuc  nr  divine  right,  vhich  bus  beva 
lonly   B»cribad  to  '"■'-      "'    "      "    " 
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probably  have  been  more  cautious  in  resistiiig  ^ 
mans ;    if  lie  had  not  fallen  with  his  brothen 
battle,  the  expedition  might  yet  have  been  fi 
'  Shall  we  not  Bay,'  says  Mr.  Turner,  '  that 
enterprise  succeeded  against  all  probabili^, 
chance,  or  rather  Providence,  was  the  age 
throned  him  ? ' 


'1S5.  381 
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however  would  have  been  fa- 

aient  of  the  country.     The  Bri- 

1  destitute  even  of  the  forms  of  a 

ind  to  their  Saxon  masters  we  are 
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ting  all   the  principles   of   his  presbyterian  educatin 
attached  himself  to  tlie   episcopacy  of  England,  as  th^ 
surest  support  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  crowni     ') 
The  gratitude  of  the  English  clergy  corresponded  to  thti     ' 
partiality  of  the  prince.     In  the  year  1607^  two  treatises     ^ 
were  published,  maintaining  the  most  extravagant  pria-    ■ 
ciples  of  despotism.     One  of  these,  the  work  of  Cowel, 
affirmed  that  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the  laws,  or  by    . 
the  oath  which  he  swore  at  his  coronation ;  that  he  i^  ^ 
competent  to  ordain  laws  without  the  assistance  of  a  . 
parliament ;  and  that  only  by  his  special  favour  are  hn( 
subjects  permitted  to  consent  to  the  subsidies,  which  he 
requires.      The  other,  written  by  Blackwood,    insisfedf    ., 
that  the  English  were  all  slaves  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest.    The  parliament,  resenting  these  attacks  on  ibi. 
constitution,  ordered  that  the  two  writers  should  be  pl# 
secuted  ;  but  the  king  prorogued  it,  and,  while  he  issuel 
a  proclamation  condemning  the  books,  protected  the! 
authors.     The  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  latter  treafiil 
was  encountered  by  N.  Bacon,  in  his  Discourse  on  tf 
Laws  and  Government  of  England,  published  soon  a 
the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  has  been  again  refutet 
the  late  professor  Millar  of  Glasgow*.     In  oppositife 


hia  play  of  Richu-d  II,,  printed  in    Uid 
pBciidiDg  yeai,  bad  introduced  the  wine 
DMuim  of  poUcy ; 
'  The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  de- 

msB 
The  ilppuly  fleeted  by  the  Lord.' 
Doctor  Johnson  appears  to  faava  been 
much  comtbrted  in  discoveiine  Uiis  aum 
ancient  authority.  The  royal  pedant  in- 
deed Bppcan  to  have  only  luiniahed  the 
schoohuaBler,  the  doctiise  itself  having 
been  rather  the  result  of  the  religiuus 
itruggle  of  the  age,  than  the  iuyention  of 
any  indiTiduaL  When  the  papal  uipre- 
inacy  bad  been  njecttd,  and  the  refomien 
appealed  from  it  to  the  sacred  vritingi,  it 
was  oatural  that  the  ubortntioos  lu  civil 
obedience,  which  they  contajo,  should  be 

_■_!_.!._.■_. ■  djMd  that  fl»  ■uthoiilj 


of  rulers  should  have  been  «( 
upon  divino  right,  as  to  predi 
sition,  though  in  process  of 
diacoTsred,  that  the  exbortBtiini< 
sacred  writings  should  be  refened ' 
general  support  of  the  instil 
gtOTernmen^  not  to   an  ui 
qniescence  lathe  will  of  evr 
observable   that  oppoeilion 
had,  almost  two  centuries  1, 
fonnatioa,  lu^^ifested  to  Dante  thaS 
uf  the  divine  right  ot  kingr 
published  in  his  treatise  Do 
The  principle,  thus  at  first 
afUTward»  op 

■^Neale's  Hist,  of  the  Pu 
p.  72.     1793,  kc. 

*  Hilt.  View  ot  the  Kng 
meat, book ii.ch.i.  ' -~'    '™ 


been  uTsed.  tasz  i^  bonle  c-i  Har.3i«:s  v^  :c>  i 
tfniggle  faeTweek  two  daieran:;  t£  vm  crc-vn :  :1^:  ti^ 
ODwn  WAS  2Ecfvare>  odered  br  tne  Eoclisa.  iz.-i  jir- 
cepted  br  WiDiaiB,  oa  specited  coodiDoas :  azi  :2i:  :he 
tide  oamftavr,  in  ia  feudal  iccepianoa.  is  equiv^'c; 
■If  to  acquiicT. 

It  is  more  ntqKKlaiit  to  notice  an  obs«mth>n  is^ce 
If  Mr.  Ellis,  coDceminz  the  influence  of  tbe  nipiiiirv. 
ifik  irluch  tlus  great  enterprise  was  achieved.  Tcio 
l^man  conqoest,  be  has  remarked  ^  was  beheld  bv  :he 
Webh  with  tbe  greatest  exultatioa,  because  it  aveiii^sl 
^ai  of  their  eDemies  the  Saxons,  and  particularly  oi  Ha- 
nld,  from  whom  the;  had  suffered  much ;  but  they  soem 
l|;h&Te  deriTed  from  it  no  adrantage  beyond  the  pre^^nt 
itioa  of  their  passions.  Had  William  s  snoiH\4$, 
been  less  rapid  and  complete,  it  is  prohabh> 
his  stm^le  for  empire,  he  might  Jiare  in- 
Welsh  princes  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
enterprise.  If  now  we  consider,  what  ttio 
of  such  a  policy  would  naturally  havt> 
we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  it  must  havt> 
by  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  British 
on  die  entire  ruin  of  the  Saxons,  to<>;otht>r 
incorporation  of  Wales  with  Enghuul. 
results  however  would  have  been  ta- 
iprovement  of  the  country.  The  Hri- 
been  destitute  even  of  the  forms  of  a 
and  to  their  Saxon  masters  ivc  are 
for  those  institutions  ^  which  con- 
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trolled  and  modified  the  military  domimon  of  the  Nor- 
mans. If  therefore  the  Welsh  or  British  l^ad  been  agaia 
raised  to  authority  and  influence,  th^  revolution  would 
have  been  in  this  respect  a  retrograde  movejwent,  and 
must  have  embarrassed  and  retarded  the  general  progress 
of  the  nation.  The  independence  of  Wales,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  important  to  the  subsistence  of  the  parties  of 
the  English  government.  As  it  was  ipaintained  only  by 
the  balanced  contention  of  the  neighbouring  people^,  so 
was  it  reciprocally  instrumental  in  supporting  against  the 
crown  the  power  of  the  barons.  The  rapid  success  of 
the  enterprise  of  William  precluded  both  consequ^ces, 
by  freeing  him  from  the  necessity  of  courting  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British.  The  Saxon  policy  accordingly  re- 
mained to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  future  edifice  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  principality  of  Wales  preserved  its 
independence,  to  give  assistance  to  the  struggle^  of  an 
oppressed  nobility  in  erecting  the  superstructure. 

The  Norman  prince,  who  effected  this  revolution,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  preceding  duke ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  subjecting  him  to  the  competition  of  legiti- 
mate claimants  of  the  duchy,  appears  to  have  schooled 
him  for  the  great  enterprise,  which  he  afterwards  achieved. 
Like  the  ancient  Philip,  he  passed  his  earlier  years  in 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  his  domestic  power ; 
and,  like  him  too,  he  distinguished  his  maturity  by  the 
splendid  acquisition  of  a  foreign  dominion. 

Though,  at  the  time  of  this  enterprise,  the  Saxon  go- 
vernment appears  to  have  been  hastening  towards  a 
crisis,  yet  many  and  various  circumstances  must  have 
co-operated  to  facilitate  to  a  foreign  prince  so  sudden  an 
acquisition  of  the  crown.  Among  these  circumstances  we 
first  observe  the  Norman  descent  and  education  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  occasioned  by  the  temporary  sway 

7  spec,  of  Early  Engl  Metr.  Romances,  vol  L  p.  116. 
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of  the  enterprise.  The  accidental  concurrence  of  a  Ner^ 
wegian  invasion  distracted  the  attention  of  Harold ;  the 
favourable  influences  of  the  wind  freed  William  from  the 
necessity  of  engaging  in  a  naval  battle ;  the  success 
gained  by  Harold  over  the  Norwegians  disposed  him  to 
hazard  a  decisive  engagement  with  the  Normans;  the 
death  of  the  English  king  left  the  field  open  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  Norman  duke ;  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
legitimate  heir  destroyed  the  hope  of  opposing  him  by  a 
new  competition.  By  Rapin^®  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise has  been  represented  as  wholly  unaccountable,  the 
Normans  having  effected,  by  a  single  action,  the  conquest 
of  a  country,  which  neither  the  Danes,  the  Saxons,  nor 
the  Romans  themselves,  could  subdue,  but  by  numberless 
engagements,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  various 
particulars,  which  have  been  stated,  may  remove  the 
difficulty. 

The  influences  of  this  revolution  appear  to  have  been 
various  and  important.  It  regenerated  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  which  in  the  Saxon  period  had  been  corrupted 
and  debased ;  it  gave  to  the  sovereign  a  power,  which  was 
sufficient  to  compress  into  union  the  several  orders  of  the 
state ;  it  made  preparation  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
papal  authority  in  England ;  it  established  regulations 
for  diminishing,  or  mitigating,  the  servitude  of  the  rustic 
population ;  and  it  gave  a  beginning  to  the  literature, 
and  even  to  the  language,  of  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  degeneracy  had  for  a  time 
been  corrected  by  the  invasions  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen,  had  again  time,  since  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  own  dynasty,  for  becoming  so  cor- 
rupted, as  to  require  a  new  infusion  of  energy  for  the  final 
formation  of  the  character  of  the  English.     Such  an  in- 

MBist  of  Englaad,  volipp.  16d|164. 
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t'ustoii  the  Normans  were  well  filled  to  supply  ",  for  tlicir 
habits  had  been  formed  throusrh  a  long  period  of  diffi- 
culty, in  which  the  duchy  of  Normandy  had  been  mniu- 
tained  and  improved  by  the  uninterrupted  enern^v  of  its 
rulers.  The  wasted  slate  of  the  province,  at  the  time 
of  their  settlement,  seems  to  have  preserved  the  energy 
of  this  northern  people,  as  it  imposed  upon  them  a  ne- 
cessity of  industrious  exertion,  even  for  their  subsistence. 
That  the  Norman  revolution  armed  the  crown  with  an 
overbearing  power,  was  chiefly  the  result  of  a  chantre  in 
the  policy  of  William,  which  occurred  about  six  month* 
after  the  conquest,  when  he  revisited  his  orij^iual  terri- 
tory. The  beginninff  of  his  government  of  England  had 
been  sufficiently  mild  and  conciliating:'*,  nor  had  he 
confiscated  the  estates  of  any  persons,  except  those  who 
had  opposed  him  in  arms,  afl'ecting  to  consider  Harold 
as  an  usurper,  and  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
Edward.  Whether  his  return  to  Normandy  was,  as  some 
have  supposed,  prompted  by  a  crafty  design  of  giving 
occasion  to  larger  confiscations,  that  he  might  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  followers,  or  by  the  vanity  of  displaying 
his  acquired  grandeur  to  his  ancient  subjects,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  departure  was  that  the  government  was 
^nainistered  so  oppressively  '^,  as  to  provoke  the  Eng- 
lish to  discontent  and  insurrection.  William  immediately 
repaired  to  England,  and,  finding  it  necessary  to  reple- 
nish his  treasury,  restored  the  odious  tax  of  Dane-gelt  '*, 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Danes.  The  discontent 
of  the  English  was  hereby  increased,  and  their  insurrec- 


"  Turoer'i  Hittory  of  England  from 
tbe  Naroun  Couquait,  vol.  i.  p.  91— &7. 
Loni).,  IS  14. 

»•  Lord  Lyttleloa's  BiA  of  Henry  II., 
Tol.  i.  ^  29. 

"  Uis  iiibnequeiit  cuniliict,  In  not  giu- 
oiihing   the  oiipresion,   mighl  ■eem   lo 


"  ion  ni  a  i»i  oi  uiib  aiiiuiuK  ■«! 

CYiTV  hycle  of  land  tliioui{bout  EngUod, 
ImjicW  in  Ihe  ti.-i|rn  of  Ethrfcii.  nod 
emjiloyeU  uither  m  buying  jmaee  lioiatha 
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.:>  lirrabJe ;  and  the  policy 

irned  into  a  systematic 

^-^*.  .".n  and  ruin,  insomuch 

_ :  •",  there  were  verj'  few 

..-    '  iiofuified  clergy.     In  the 

:he  feudal  system,  which 

. .  ;jted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 

.  .      established,  but  in  a  spirit 

-- L»:  that,  which  had   charac- 

..T.:ry  of  its  origin.     The  Nor- 

-L.>  system  from  the   general 

..c  iTiven  to  its  forms  a  consis- 

•^•-ally  belonged  to  them,  and 

.;:•■.  an  effective  dominion  of  the 

,.:/.iiy.     In  England  the  system 

-   .  .uiion,  which  eventually  placed 

.  .  l:  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign, 

•   :t serve  for  himself  a  very  con- 

i  .:  of  the  services  attached  to  the 

-  ^   V  ;V.  on  his  vassals.     The  Norman 

.  ..   :..nvever  bold  and  high-spirited, 

•  iipprehensions  of  the  vanquished 

.  i;^  Ives  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the 

«^    ^'.'.„'.T..  vol.  whether  it  was  held  by  one  c»r  more  i«r- 

•....  I.  p.  sons;  uuT  was  the  man  sui>|H>rtc<l  frum 
the  hyile   of  la  ml.  except  while   he  was 

*    -^k  AT*  »*«  ^^  serviui;  within  his  own  county.     Doctor 

^;w   ..  kerivf  Sullivan  admitted  that  there  were  among 

_..    .,   t-m.-^  Tx»<!«es-  the   Saxonj*  some  few  military  tenure. 

'^  \*-.v.c.  have  hut  thought  that  even  these  we're  not  he- 

..     Sti:.:%.in.  as  rcditar)'.      He  supposed   thi»m   to  have 

^.»..  i'..!i.  lix  tVudal  been   intro<luced  by   Kjfbert,    who  had 

.     .  w-i"*  of  the  resided  in  the  court  of  Charlemagiif,  and 

^.-  ••?•»:    *-d  mar-  to  havi*  Iwen  occasioned  by  the  necessity 

,  .^  .»wni*:  'h*  ^^aw)n  ol  providing;  a  l)ody  of  cavjilry  for  opjuj- 

•n  >.v»n*n«»J^»^^'*^  ""*»?  ^^'^  incurtiions   of  the   Danes,  the 

:u.  «»*->•«  **  *^'"  ^^^^*^^   troops    beiuj^   foot-si>ldiers.— Lec- 

,r.-«  :^rf  lw^'^»-'  ^"  *"'^'''  ""  *^**^  Constitution  and  Laws  of 

^^.  ^p;v  divisible  Enijlaud.lect.  "27,  2S. 

„  Th.  •»»  .f  pavel-  *'  I-I2-'  manors,  besides  a  jjreat  num- 

,J,.^     t*v.  ».w  iit-  ber  of  ft)rest8,  jjarks,  chases,  farms,  aiid 

,  n.»:-'  thoi^rson,  houses,  in  all  parts  of  the  kinffilom.— 
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royal  authority  '^  A  government  ttus  oppressive  in  its 
character  could  not  indeed  have  proved  beneficial,  if 
principles  and  habits  of  freedom  had  not  been  previously 
established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  had,  however,  constituted  a  code 
of  civil  regulation,  which  was  dear  to  the  memory  of  the 
English.  The  ancient  customs  of  the  nation  accordingly 
made  such  a  resistance  to  the  feudal  system  ",  as  was  not 
opposed  to  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  not  even  in  Scot- 
land. The  final  triumph  of  tliese  original  principles  ts 
indeed  curiously  evinced  in  the  statute  of  the  twelfUi 
year  of  Charles  II,,  which  extended  to  all  the  estates  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  the  socage-tenure,  regarded  in 
the  feudal  ages  as  mean  and  contemptible. 

While  William  was  iraposiDg  such  a  weight  of  power 
on  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  as  naturally  tended  to 
excite  among  them  a  spirit  of  union  and  concerted  resist- 
ance, he  at  the  same  time,  though  unintentionally,  pre.- 
pared  the  ecclesiastical  agencies,  by  which  they  were 
assisted  in  throwing  off  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  the 
royal  power,  and  beginning  that  combination  of  balanced 
authorities,  which  was  at  length  adjusted  into  a  free 
constitution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed,  that  the 
commons  would,  in  the  process  of  time,  have  become 
sufficiently  powerful  for  giving  to  the  aristocracy  an 
effectual  support ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  effort  was 
actually  made,  before  they  had  attained  that  degree  of 
importance,  and  that  ecclesiastical  agencies  were  exer- 
cised in  procuring  for  the  nobles  an  acknowledgment  of 
rights,  which  they  were  not  then  prepared  to  extort. 
The  great  charter  might  have  been  demanded  in  vain, 
if  such  agencies  had  not  been  employed  in  degrading 
the  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  animating 


»  Hut.  of  HBB17, nO.  ii.  p.  IJIl. 
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tions  were  rendered  more  considerable ;  and  the  policy 
of  William  was  gradually  converted  into  a  systematic 
plan  of  effecting  their  degradation  and  ruin,  insomach 
that,  before  the  end  of  his  reig^n  '^  there  were  very  few 
Englishmen  among  the  lords  or  dignified  clergy.     In  tlie 
prosecution  of  this  new  policy,  the  feudal  system,  whic 
had  been  very  imperfectly  adopted  in  the  Anglo-Saio^ 
constitution '^  was  completely  established,  but  in  a  spic; 
much  more  monarchical  than  that,  which   had  cliara 
terised  it  in  France,  the  country  of  its  origin.     The  N 
mans,  who  had  received  this  system  from  the  getum 
government  of  France,  had  given  to  its  forms  a  cox 
tency  which  had  not  originally  belonged  to  them^ 
had  in  particular  combined  an  efiective  dominion  c 
prince  with  a  military  nobility.     In  England  tlit 
was  established  by  a  revolution,  which  eventually 
the  property  of  the  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  sqm 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  reserve  for  himself  a 
siderable  portion  ",  in  aid  of  the  services  attach^ 
lands,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  vassals.     The 
followers  of  William,  however  bold  and  higl^^ 
were  induced  by  their  apprehensions  of  the  va 
nation  to  submit  themselves  to  a  vigorous  exer  ■ 


"  The  Imodi  of  tbe  Suutiu  wvre  oU 
nibject  ta  mililiiry  lervlce,  and  a  heriol 
vaa  paid  upon  the  duth  of  each  pones- 
■or.  Several  ilittinctimiM.  however,  hare 
been  mentioned  tiy  doctor  Sullivan,  ru 
diKnmiiiatia);  the  Saiaa  from  the  Teiulal 
poUty.  Uesidts  that  iio  traces  of  the 
feudal  incidents  at  watdlhip  and  tuar- 
riage  can  be  diacoveted  BniUD)(^tbe  Saxou 
uiagea,  the  luidn  of  the  SnxoD)  tni|!htbe 
■Ueoated  at  pleiaure,  and  mi,{ht  bo  ile- 
viaed  by  wUi ;  they  were  nut  liable  (u 
forfeiture  for  felony,  and  were  divisible 
amon^;  all  the  son*  by  the  law  of  gavel- 
kind; the  militoiy  duty,  too,  wiis  at- 
tuhed  tu  the  liind,  and  nnl  In  Ihepei^on, 
eveiy  byilu  of  land   fununhing  a  mou, 
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the  people.  If  moreover  our  view  be  extended  to  a  more 
distant  period,  we  may  discover  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  papal  dominion  the  predisposing  principle  of  thtf 
reformation,  which  excited  new  struggles  for  liberty,  and 
thus  eventually  perfected  the  constitution. 

The  conqueror,  with  the  customary  policy  of  the  , 
founders  of  new  dynasties,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  j 
attachment  of  the  clergy  by  donations  of  extraordinary  , 
liberality,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  those  events* 
that  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  whole  land  of  the  , 
kingdom.  This  policy  drew  the  king  perhaps  mudl  \ 
further,  than  he  intended  to  go.  Nearly  one  half  of  th4  ^ 
landed  property  ^  having  been  given  to  the  clergy,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  tkat  . 
each  bishop  and  abbot  should  be  subjected  to  the  feudilv^ 
obligation  of  furnishing  to  the  king  a  certain  number  *' 
knights,  proportioned  to  the  ecclesiastical  propi 
which  he  possessed,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  the  pei 
ties  exacted  from  other  persons.  The  innovation 
however  so  generally  offensive  to  the  clergy,  that 
king  conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  the  tranquillity 
his  government,  that  the  English  should  be  deprr 
of  all  the  considerable  dignities,  and  foreigners  si 
tuted  in  their  places.  For  this  measure  he  found  hllv^ 
self  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  ttf^^ 
pope,  inviting  into  England  a  papal  legate,  to  effect  Alp' 
desired  change  of  the  prelacy.  In  this  manner  wMf^'^ie 
the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  subjected  directly  to  RItts 
Roman  pontiff,  and  a  papal  party  was  formed 
them,  capable  of  opposing  and  controlling  the 
reign.  Such  a  party  had  indeed  been  already 
by  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  Anglo- 
period;    it  was  however    at  this  time  strongly 

*  Of  60,215  kxught'8-f«!es  tegistered      the  dergy^^Hiit.  of  Henry  U^  .^il^ 
in  ]}eme8(Uy.lK)ok|  28;115  were  held  by      p.  179«  .;  ? 
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forced  by  the  interposition  of  the  papal  authority  in 
the  appointment  of  so  many  foreigners  to  the  prelacy  ^\ 
The  same  remoteness  of  situation,  which  had  originally 
retarded  the  formation  of  this  party,  contributed,  when 
it  had  been  formed,  to  invest  it  with  more  power,  than 
m  countries  less  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  papal 
goremment. 

By  some  special  measures  also  William  prepared  the 
iggrandisement  of  the  power,  which  was  afterwards 
oercised  in  controlling  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
bflnenced  by  the  superstition  of  his  age  and  country, 
fce  co-operated  with  the  papacy  in  enforcing  the  celi- 
Wcy  of  the  clergy  of  England,  a  measure  necessarily 
kiding  to  loosen  the  bonds  connecting  that  body  with 
fte  government  of  the  country,  and  to  strengthen  its 
Machment  to  the  papal  see.  By  another  measure  he 
Jtt  more  directly  separated  the  clergy  from  the  other 
■dera  of  the  state.  The  Saxon  bishops  and  earls  had 
pesided  jointly  in  the  county -courts ;  but  William 
•Auned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions 
Aonld  be  separated  *^j  gratifying  in  this  particular  the 
Mk  of  the  clei^,  who  were  everywhere  endeavouring 
li»ciiempt  themselves  from  the  secular  authority. 

The  conqoeror  opened  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Tur- 
Mr  has  remarked  "^  an  important  channel  for  the  aug- 
fetttatioii  of  the  free  part  of  the  people,  by  ordaining 
a  rerideiice  of  any  of  the  servile  portion  for  a  year 
a  day,  in  any  city,  burgh,  walled  town  or  castle,  no 
having  been  preferred,  should  confer  a  right  of 
Those  also,  who  remained  in  a  state  of  servi- 
he  protected  by  ordaining  that  they  should  be 
only  to  specific  services,  and  should  not  be  sold 
■ft  of  the  couutiy  ;  and  for  those,  whom  their  masters 

r.^33.      pp.  103,  101. 
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ifiiglit  be  disposed  to  liberate,  he  provided  an  casjr  and 
public  mode  of  manumission. 

The  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  of  England 
became  also  the  epoch  of  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
people,  which  furnished  the  most  efficacious  corrective 
of  the  very  abuses,  to  which  it  gave  existence  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  papacy^.  Some  illustrious 
names  of  literary  men  do  indeed  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  that  period  must  be 
considered  as  generally  unenlightened.  The  series  of 
literary  tradition  was  maintained  by  those  men,  to  fur- 
nish happier  ages  with  the  precious  materials  of  im'^ 
provement ;  but  the  active  energy  of  mind  was  not,  even 
in  them,  awakened  to  an  original  exercise  of  its  powers, 
and  England  accordingly  passed  through  this  long 
period  in  a  middle  state  between  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge, to  be  indebted  to  the  court  of  its  Norman  sove- 
reigns for  the  first  manifestation  of  inventive  genius. 

It  has  been  proved  ^,  even  on  the  authority  of  French 
antiquaries,  that  the  court  of  the  Norman  sovereigns 
of  England  was  the  earliest  school  of  French  literature. 
Normandy  was  the  province  of  France,  in  which,  under 
the  protection  of  a  vigorous  government,  was  formed  thd 
romance-language,  the  original  of  the  modern  dialect 
of  that  country,  while  the  other  provinces,  until  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  century,  were  torn  by  con*- 
tending  factions.  The  scalds  too,  or  northern'  bardsi 
who  had  come  into  France  with  the  Normans  *,  are 


••  iTie  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
must  be  dated  from  the  commencement 
of  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  at  the 
dose  of  the  sixth  century.  In.  the  se- 
Tenth  a  desire  of  learning  began  to  be 
diffused  among  them,  and  many  retired 
into  Ireland,  which  was  then  distin- 
guished for  religious  knowledge.  To- 
wards the  end  of  that  century  their  in- 
tellectual improvement  was  adranced  to 
its  greatest  height  by  two  ecclesiasticsi 


Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  his  friend  AAiam, 
whom  the  pope  had  seiii  into  England.  ThM 
most  eminent  scholars  among  uie  Angi»> 
Saxons  were  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Aledb. 
Of  these  the  first  was  a  pupil  of  Adiii^ 
and  the  last  was  the  friend  and  piettyfca 
of  Charlemagne. — ^Turner's  Hist,  of  tha 
An^lo-Saxons,  vol.  iv.  book  vL  ch.  6. 

"Spec  of  Early  EngL  Metr.  Bor— 
vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c. 

*•  Ibid.,  pp.  16^  28, 29. 
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regarded  as  {ekirij  eL^iHed  :o  "t-e  rsulf^i  amonff  the 
inventors  oi  ron-inn r  ci-z: z» :»•::: :n.  ibyjri  liOi  to  be 
esteemed  as  ii*  €ic:->:Te  aisTiir*.  Ii  i*  iiideed  cenain, 
that  the  first  Err-tiij  :f  :iz  f^i-ries  of  divilrr  occurs 
in  the  sons  of  a  !ijii«:rrl  a:  iir  bir^r  ci  Hasuj^ir*-  The 
court  of  Xom-firfCy.  -a-l-jih  Tr^i  th-jf  tir  birJi-piace 
of  the  lans-iia^:^  cjii  •jjr  .::.rr-r:rr  :i  Frs^n-cr.  wjils  br 
the  conquest  rraiij: r rre-i  v.  Elz^.iirC.  wbere  i:  t^ecame 
in  import£ii3ce  aM  c:r^::T  r:.-::b  f ur-rhiT  :o  tb^t  of  the 
contemporajT  kin=r*  of  -jiie  i.rii:ib>TirJii:  cvintry.  the 
kin^s  of  En^rland  l-e-^  ii:c:m«2:rii".T  dire  wealir, 
thouzfa  not  in  tiir  shzs.t  Lr.if.rrioii  :rr:rr  i>:'Werf:ii.  The 
lan^ua^e  spjoken  at  :i^  tw^o  '-'."r.*  "srss  xl^z.  iLe  same, 
and  it  mar  be  presumed,  lis.:  -.i-e  c-slH':: ia:es  for  i:»atroii- 
age  would  res*>n  to  ibat.  •»L:ci  'i.t  r^  ^izrzrioT  wesu'Oi 
w*5  izK3Te  able  to  ^rarlfr  tbri:  -^riilr^.  Tbr^^b  the 
romacioe-lazi^l^az^''  bad  ':^^iz.  a:*:  u:  :be  or  ^T.^i^cea^ent 
of  tike  niiith  ce^nrr  to  sui^r-c-ir  i-r  L'i::ii  iii  c-ol^o- 
qcial  Use  **.  h  wss^  d::  •cnj-.yrri  a*  i  "Krirjfci.  lai^age 
k»^  befijce  ti^e  tirj-i:  ::  -j.^  cl:'.  --r?:.  s./  tb^:  tbU  erent 
seen^   to  haTe  been  well  accnrju-C:'^*:  ::i  tL-:.^  to  the 

of  a  s:b:«:l  of  N-.m^i.  .r.^.r-Jt^jr.     !:  i- ^ren 
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proportion,  in  which  the  Norman  French  was  combined 
with  the  speech  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Hickes^  was 
of  opinion,  that  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  our  present 
words  are  of  Saxon  origin ;  Tyrwhitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended,  that  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  though  the 
form  of  our  language  was  still  Saxon,  the  matter  was 
in  a  great  measure  French ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  declared 
his  opinion,  that  both  these  statements  are  exaggerated. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  the  combination,  the  last-men- 
tioned writer  has  observed,  that,  besides  the  introduction 
of  French  words,  a  very  important  change  was  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  its  ancient  inflexions,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Latin  language  was  transformed  into  various 
modern  dialects,  a  change  arising,  as  he  has  remarked, 
in  each  case  from  the  di£5culty  of  combining  two  lan- 
guages differing  in  their  radical  words,  and  in  their 
constructions.  With  this  change  of  structure  were  also 
introduced  the  measures  of  versification^*.  The  me- 
chanism of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  never  been  ex- 
plained, and  it  is  accordingly  still  doubtful,  whether 
that  poetry  was  strictly  metrical,  or  distinguished  from 
prose  only  by  a  species  of  rhythm.  It  is  however 
generally  admitted  ^^  that  our  rules  of  poetry  have  been 
all  derived  from  the  French,  who  appear  to  have  adopted 
them,  together  with  rhyme,  from  the  monkish  writers  of 
Latin  poetry.  To  the  Norman  poets,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  we 
owe  the  forms  of  our  verse,  and  translations  of  their 
writings  were  among  the  earliest  compositions  of  the 
English  language. 

The  English  language  ^  did  not  begin  to  exist,  or  at 
least  was  not  applied  to  any  literary  purpose,  until  a 

»  Spec,  of  Early  Engl.  Poets,  vol.  v.  »« Ibid.,  pp.  35, 36. 

jm.  2, 3,  6.    Lond.,  1803.  »  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

"lbid.,vol.i.  pp.  11,12. 
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ccusi'ierable  perk^l  had  tiapsevi  ^ir.oe  :!:r  ,^•■:•J:s•:. 
The  lan^uaire  oi  the  church  wiis  La:in.  :':..•.:  ::'  ::-r 
corat  W3.S  Nonnan,  that  ot  the  people  Anc'o-^-^-x:7..  i..*  ."- 
an  An^lo-Norman  jarroa  was  emploved  in  the  ::::ir- 
course  between  the  conquen^r^  and  the  conqiiortx: :  iir..: 
it  was  only  when  the  two  nations  had  boon  contVuud;\: 
mto  one  common  aggrecrate  of  population,  by  the  vv:;- 
nexions  of  families,  and  a  commuuitv  of  interests,  that 
the  two  lan^a^s  could  be  trulv  anialiraniateil  into  one 
consistent  form  of  speech.  According:  to  doctor  John- 
son**, the  Saxon  begfan  about  the  vear  1150  to  take  a 
form,  in  which  the  beginning:  of  the  present  Knj^lish 
may  be  plainly  discovered;  but  he  rcixardcd  (K)wcr, 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  first,  who 
could  properly  be  said  to  have  written  our  lanjjna«;r. 
Mr.  Ellis  however  says,  that  the  Saxon  Iant::uau:(^  and 
literature  ^  began  to  be  mixed  with  the  Norman  about 
the  year  1180,  and  that  the  change  may  be*  cousi(h*nd 
as  completed  in  the  year  1216,  the  time  of  the;  accession 
of  Henry  III. 

Under  all  these  influences  the  general  cliaractcr  oi'  th<* 
nation  appears  to  have  received  an  important  improve!- 
ment.  \V illiam  of  Malmesbury,  who,  as  he  wrotr  nion*. 
than  half  a  century  after  the  conquest,  and  was  connected 
by  blood  both  with  the  English  and  with  the  Normans, 
may  be  considered  as  impartial,  has  given  a  most  unfavour- 
able description  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  at.  \\iii  tinic 
of  that  event,  and  has  pointed  out  the  bene^fuMal  rhant^^:, 
which  was  then  introduced.  Leamincj  and  rfrlit^ion,  hn 
says*,  had  decayed  ;  the  clergy  could  scarcely  n-^itf-  tli': 
offices  of  the  church,  the  nobles  were  imrnfrrsrd  in  'jbit- 
tony  and  licentiousness,  the  people  were  th^:  f^r^y  of  the 

^  *  2rp«e.  uf  Earlj  £iiffL  Ptoki,  vol  i.  pi      iii.  f.  57.  Ur.r:.,  i  yf*. 
'6. 
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rapacious  violence  of  the  lords,  and  all  orders  were  aban- 
doned to  drunkenness.  The  Normans,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  describes  as  in  a  state  of  high  comparatiye 
refinement,  magnificent  in  their  buildings,  ostentatious  in 
their  personal  decoration,  kind  in  their  intercourse  with 
strangers,  attentive  to  religion,  and  not  addicted  to  any 
excessive  indulgence.  Of  the  commixture  of  the  two 
nations  he  remarks,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  communicated 
to  the  Normans  their  own  intemperance,  acquiring  in 
other  respects  the  manners  of  the  victors.  It  seems  as 
if  the  national  character,  formed  amidst  the  disorderly 
licence  of  a  popular  government,  had  required  for  its 
refinement  the  example  of  the  elegance  of  a  splendid 
court. 

In  estimating  the  effects  produced  upon  the  national 
character,  it  may  be  right  to  notice  the  practice  of  hunt- 
ing, which  has  been  derived  from  the  Normans,  but  has 
been  materially  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  Eng- 
land. This  rustic  amusement,  which  on  the  continent  is 
a  shooting  excursion,  became  a  chase  in  an  island,  in 
which  the  only  fierce  animals^  had  been  previously  ex- 
tirpated by  the  care  of  a  Saxon  sovereign ;  and  the  habits 
of  strenuous  and  persevering  exertion  have  been  thereby 
maintained  in  those  classes  of  society,  into  which  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  wealth  might  else  have  introduced  a 
luxurious  indolence,  incapacitating  them  for  the  military 
service  of  their  country.  The  commentator  of  the  laws 
of  England  ^  has  inveighed  against  the  modem  game- 
law,  as  a  bastard-slip  from  the  old  forest-law  of  the 
Norman  kings,  condemning  it  as  repugnant  to  justice 
and  to  reason ;  but,  however  it  might  appear  to  a  lawyer, 
a  politician  may  perhaps  discover  in  the  habits  which  it 
maintained,  a  salutary  preservative  of  the  energy  of  the 

"^  WoWes  had  been  extirpated  by  the         "  Commtnt.,  book  i?.  eh.  S3. 
care  of  Edgar  in  the  year  961. 
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upper  orders,  in  a  country  separated  t/j  a  (p'eat  deffreu  froin 
the  contentions  of  the  continent,  and  thr^refor^  m/t  HHtpf^l* 
ing  generally  to  its  gentry  the  discipline  of  a  military  lifij* 
The  first  Norman  sovereign  of  En^lanrJ  di^rd  afU;r  a 
reign  of  twenty-one  years,  and  was  nwjr/tt'At'A  *rt%  i\^ 
throne  of  that  kingdom  br  his  sec^md  wm  V/\\\mu,  nuf^ 
named  Rufns.  his  elder  fon  Robert  inlvrritinir  tli/;  ^tuthy 
of  Normandy.  In  this  dirided  sncc^Mi^^f,  wbicfi  dp* 
pears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  n\f^AV¥m%  f/fttAuiH, 
of  Robert*,  to  whom  he  refoAed  to  {rraot  tJi^  d^vJ/y,  m 
he  had  promised  the  Fmvrh  gorerairi^fft.  if  h^  Kfii(' 
lish  expeditioQ  §li'<»jd  pfriir^  Mw:r>s«fy5,  »^  j>*T'"Aiw 
the  beneficial  2^"!^«^«  of  tb^  ^jftiir>!n^^i  ^-/^.r.^um  ^4 
the  Xonnan  gor^rTLs^st  <rf  Ecs^'js^'yj  ';ri  *a^  Jvrw/JSr^j/yfi  ^/ 
the  English  -wcifcrDESafseL  T*^  S^^rx^au^  'Avr.^.,  ^/^riwjf 
generally  pofsesi^  vf  -^itoKVft  «  V«i  er,a;vf/»;^,  w^:« 
unea^  at  therr  4<!c<ir%:^»a.  4ftd  •»*r»:  rsu^rr^^M^,  ^ny^m 
for  the  advariKTciffu:  ^  iju^^  ♦;*«>?  -wr^r^u^r  tiv  «iMj  fc^jr^ 
Ksh  thfvsfie.  :»  -fut  nrwc  vrif'^^jf:  5u^-y>f  '^  *5fo^iaif 
their  mnraiL  Wijann  ^ul  riue  inv^ir  tsisuc.  ^tc^s^^^^^k^siftcir^ 
of  the  BaehJufrfiiM   vf  tfuvH^   ^  -v^tr^ftt    jn   ^mn  "/^Mf 

w  *Mihir  •iii*  ir«  rviii*riVti«»  -y  *  <  ii*y-*»^''V* 

rf  h»  Sirafisr  -nit  ?»^t»r  v  *:ii^  ti  11*^17  liirt    •>niV?-u^ 

ir    -tlit  TWi  i»rr-Tttr-i%%.   nisi:     ?    r  <•   i:*^      ;  ,,,^ 
Toe  3SmBU#Si  tf  If^  Uiam  .li4liiJ»   rrirr*     <:JkT  <  Tf^s-    ii^m. 
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wholly  disregarded.  When  the  death  of  Lanfranc  areh* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  removed  the  only  restraint  of 
his  propensity  to  tyranny  and  extortion,  his  reign  became 
a  series  of  acts  of  oppression.  The  Normans  probably 
had  become  afraid  to  rebel,  lest  the  English  should  be 
employed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
latter  had  been  so  generally  depressed,  that  they  were 
at  this  time  destitute  of  a  chief,  to  lead  an  insurrection. 
The  king  was  accordingly  enabled  to  establish  his  own 
power  on  the  apprehension,  or  the  weakness,  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  his  subjects,  and  thus  to  set  both  at 
defiance.  This  very  tyranny  however,  succeeding  to  the 
promises  made  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had 
the  salutary  operation  of  convincing  those,  whom  his 
promises  had  previously  encouraged,  of  the  necessity  of 
opposing,  in  conjunction  with  their  Norman  fellow- 
subjects,  a  steady  and  regulated  resistance  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  crown.  The  shortness  of  this  reign,  which 
was  limited  to  thirteen  years,  fortunately  hindered,  as 
lord  Lyttelton  has  observed  ***,  the  licensed  corruption  of 
the  court  and  army  from  being  extended  to  the  body  of 
the  people.  While  therefore,  by  its  inconsistent  combi- 
nation of  c(H)cession  and  tyranny,  it  tended  to  rouse  and 
invigorate  the  spirit  of  liberty,  it  was  happily  confined 
to  a  time  so  short,  as  to  preclude  the  pernicious  effects, 
which  might  have  resulted  from  its  irregularities,  though 
sufficiently  long  for  impressing  the  people  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  procuring  a'solemn  recognition 
of  their  rights. 

The  reign  of  William  Rufus  gave  at  the  same  time  a 
beginning  to  that  great  struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  soon  afterwards  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  the  government  of  England.  In  the 
rapacity  of  his  oppression  he  retained  in  his  own  pos- 

^  Hist,  of  Henry  IL,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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session  during  some  years  the  sees  of  many  bishoprics*', 
and  aroono^  them  that  of  Canterbury,  which  he  Itept 
vacant  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  until  in  the  alarm  of  a 
severe  illness  lie  was  induced  to  nominate  Anselm  to  that 
dignity.  The  new  archbishop,  though  he  had  shrunk: 
from  his  advancement,  was  a  most  determined  supporter 
of  the  papal  supremacy.  When  therefore  the  king, 
after  his  recovery,  refused  to  correct  the  abuses  of  his 
conduct,  the  two  powers  came  into  direct  collision,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  prelate  retired  to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  until  the  death  of  William. 

Two  such  reigns  as  those  of  the  two  Williams,  to  be 
instrumental  to  the  formation  of  a  free  constitution, 
required  to  be  followed  by  one  of  a  description  very 
different  from  either,  by  one  fitted  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  to  reform  the  public  disorders.  Such 
a  reign  was  accordingly  supplied  in  the  long  govern- 
ment of  Henry  I.,  which  lasted  one  year  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  two  preceding,  this  prince  being  a  man  of  a 
mind  so  cultivated  by  education,  that  he  acquired  a 
surname,  Beauclerc,  expressive  of  his  proficiency  in 
learning.  The  reign  of  Henrj-  indulged  with  a  royal 
charter  the  hope",  which  the  promises  of  William  Rufus 
had  excited,  and  by  a  vigorous  administration  of  justice^ 
during  thirty-five  years  of  scarcely-interrupted  tranquil- 
lity", reduced  to  order  the  disagreeing  elements,  of 
which  the  people  was  composed.  That  division  of  par- 
ties, which  to  an  artful  tyrant  presents  so  favourable  an 


•'  Tmnei'i  Hi»t,  of  Eoglaml,  vol.  i 


116. 


statu 


^  Ttiia  \iontYtn 


orilaincdnd  iiUlitilfin  Anf^iorum. 
-Ibid,p.MJ6.  ButthechnrteiorHfiirj 
lliti  Grit  of  the  wiilleu  ubli|;iiti 


L 


Jioperly  the 
,    irlordLjI- 

tallea  buqiwlwl  aitalulisur  William  thii  <jueiicu  of  Ibe  et]icikDce  uT  opprauiuD, 

Caaqucror,  which  after    Bacon   he    has  thoii^Ii  nut  the  fiiil  ruyal  tvco((mtiuu  af 

natati  tha  fini  ^msit  ctuulei. — UUt.  of  the  rlKhli  ut'tbu  peaplt. 

II«lit>  11.,  vol,  i.  i>p.  'I^,  524.     Anulhifr  '*  Only  oiiw,  and  but  (ot  a  very  ihuit 

•>amlaaU««S|>riiiily  confirmed  llw  Uw>  time,  by  ■  reraltonlieNamiau  bvdm  in 

at  Edwud,  ■■  tbcy  iir«i«  improted  by  thit  the  cummeuceuumt  ol'  the  nign. 
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opportunity  for  oppressing  both,  and  which  had  pro- 
bably induced  the  Normans  to  submit  to  an  augmented 
severity  of  government,  was  by  the  prudence  of  Henry  I. 
in  a  great  measure  abolished,  and  the  people  of  England 
began  in  his  reign,  for  the  ^rst  time  since  the  conquest, 
to  consider  themselves  as  one  nation,  enjoying  common 
rights. 

The  concession  of  Henry  I.,  which  was  immediately 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  situation,  in  which  he  was 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  affords  an- 
other example  of  the  influence  of  continental  embarrass* 
ment  on  the  English  government.  As  the  disaffection 
of  his  Norman  subjects  of  England  had  determined 
William  Rufus  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  native 
English,  so  a  more  urgent  apprehension  of  the  same 
nature  determined  his  brother  Henry  I.  to  attach  them 
to  his  interest  by  a  formal  charter.  William  had  been 
recommended  by  his  father  to  the  succession  of  his  English 
crown  **,  and  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  succession  of  Henry  was  embarrassed  by  a 
treaty  concluded  between  William  Rufus  and  Robert,  by 
which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  survivor  should  enjoy 
the  possession  both  of  England  and  Normandy.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  he  should  conciliate  the  English 
nation  by  granting  a  formal  charter**,  securing  to  it  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  modified 
however  by  the  feudal  institutions  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  with  some  considerable  mitigations  of  the 
feudal  exactions.  This  charter  was,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  articles  of  it,  either  particularly  depressed 


**  The  dying  monarch,  remembering  that  William,  his  obedient  son,  migfat  be 

the  horrors  of  his  own  government,  de-  allowed  to  possess  tbe  crown  of  England. 

dined  to  nominate  a  successor,  lest  his  — ^Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  Ln.  97. 
disposition  of  it  should  be  the  cause  of         '  Hist,  of  Heniy  II.,  toL  i  p.  99. 
sinuUur  violences,  but  expressed  his  hope 
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or  comprehended  generally  under  the  confirmation  of  the 
laws  of  Edward. 

Nor  was  the  charter  of  Henry  a  merely  temporary 
expedient  for  procuring  popularity,  for  lie  faithfully 
observed  the  engagements'",  which  he  then  contracted, 
taking  off  the  burthens  illegally  imposed,  and  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  agents  or  authors  of  these  oppres- 
sions. His  reign  was  indeed  honourably  and  usefully  dis- 
tinguished by  a  vigorous  and  severe  adiniuistration  of 
justice'',  which  repressed  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the 
powerful,  and  established  the  authority  of  the  law.  Lord 
Lyttelton  has  accordingly  remarked'",  that  from  the  con- 
cession of  his  charter,  or  from  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
must  be  dated  the  union  of  the  Normans  with  the  Eng- 
lish, the  interests  of  both  being  thenceforward  insepara- 
bly connected  under  one  common  acknowledgment  of 
national  rights.  Upon  the  return  indeed  of  Robert  from 
the  east,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  crusade,  Henry 
was  abandoned  by  most  of  the  Norman  barons  of  Eng- 
land, who  again  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  losing  some 
of  their  estates  by  the  separation  of  the  duchy  from  the 
crown  of  that  country  ;  but  this  defection  served  only  to 
throw  the  king,  like  his  predecessor,  on  the  support  of 
his  English  subjects,  and  to  increase  his  desire  of  concili- 
ating their  affections.  The  cause  of  the  alienation  of 
the  Norman  barons  was  at  length  removed  in  the  year 
1 106  by  tlie  reduction  of  Normandy,  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  union  of  the  native  Euglish  with  their  Norman 


^  Hirtory  at  Hilary  II.,  vol  i 


i  hu  uud,  (hut       Tul. 


I   the  kini^om.— Hut.  of  En|;Und, 

i.p.346.  Fur  this  repiBUOtalioahoK- 

of  tho  sulnHj'iont  couducl  of  Henrj 

adduced  no  uithurity ;  and  lbs 

Hut  the  wtule  fell  %o  much  into  neglect       improbability  of  the  bccouuI  giien  In'  M. 

■ad  oblitiun,  that  in  tlw  following   ceu-       Pant,  of  the  lu«s  or  ■u[>pre>.ainn  of  IhK 

ehaner,  has  hwii  iliown  hy  Blaclutvue, 


ba  aettt  once  thu<i};hl  duriott  bia  reiga       ev«  of ' 
of  obiervSng  en*  >iug!«  ulicle  of  it,  and      h«  hu 


iwing  ceu- 
tntj,  vheo  the  baton*,  who  had  bpnrd 
■o  abscure  tmiUliun  uf  it,  dehired  Id 
nalu  it  the  mmlcl  at  the  great  chjirlet, 
vhicb  they  exacted  rnnn  Juog  John, 
Utey  could  fi-      ■ -' ' 


il  aaly  a  lingle  copy  of 


*>  Tumui'i  Uitt.  ofEDKlaiKl,  vol.i. 
I&2,  153. 
•*  Hiit.oTH*!!!.!!.  Tul.Li>.  100. 
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fellow-subjects  had  been  before  promoted  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  with  Matilda  of  Scotland,  the  uiece  of 
Edgar  Etheling,  by  which  the  royal  families  of  the 
Normans  and  Saxons  became  connected. 

When  the  people  of  England  had  obtained  a  formal 
recognition  of  their  common  liberties,  the  separation  of 
Normandy  would  have  been  unnecessary  and  inccmve- 
nient.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  two  territories 
were  united  under  the  government  of  Henry  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  peculiarities  of  the  character  of 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  which  had  occasioned  and 
maintained  the  separation,  put  an  end  to  it  after  nineteen 
years.  The  revolt,  to  which  he  had  been  excited  by  his 
impatient  temper,  appears  to  have  determined  his  father 
to  recommend  his  brother,  as  his  own  successor  on  the 
throne  of  England,  which  began  the  separation ;  and  his 
amorous  delay  in  Italy,  when  he  was  returning  from  a 
crusade,  facilitated  the  succession  of  Henry,  by  which  it 
was  continued.  His  excessive  remissness  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  such  licence 
to  the  violences  of  the  barons  of  that  duchy,  that  his 
other  subjects  solicited  the  interposition  of  Henry,  whose 
good  character  had  been  established  by  the  vigour  of  his 
government  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
prince,  whose  censurable  qualities  appear  to  have  produced 
effects  so  important,  and  even  so  contrary,  was  the  only 
prince  of  his  family,  to  whom  conduct  thus  weak  and 
inconsiderate  has  been  attributed. 

In  another  struggle,  in  which  Henry  was  engaged,  we 
perceive  the  progress  of  that  great  contest  with  the  papal 
power,  which  afterwards  exercised  so  considerable  an 
influence  on  the  English  government.  Anselm,  who  had 
been  driven  by  William  Rufus  into  exile,  for  appealing 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  recalled  by  Henry,  who  found 
it  expedient  to  interest  the  clergy  in  his  &vour.    The 
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primate  returned  a  triumphant  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
the  church ;  he  immediately  renewed  with  augmented 
violence  the  struggle,  in  which  he  had  suffered;  and  he 
was  enabled  to  gain  iu  the  progress  of  it  various  import- 
ant advantages  for  the  see  of  Rome.  Alarmed  at  tlie 
denunciation  of  the  papal  censure,  the  king  renounced 
the  prerogative  of  investing  his  bishops  with  their  tem- 
poral possessions*',  contenting  himself  with  receiving  the 
formality  of  homage  ;  he  was  also  induced  to  concur 
with  Anseira  in  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
which  had  not  yet  been  completely  established,  and  to 
permit  a  papal  legate  to  preside  in  an  ecclesiastical 
council  convened  in  his  capital :  and  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
innovation,  an  oath  of  direct  allegiance  to  the  pope  was 
imposed  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without  any 
reservationof  fidelity  to  his  prince,  which  oath  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  whole  body  of  bishops.  These 
encroachments  were  however  little  felt  in  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  especially  as  the  pontiff,  Calixtus  II.,  dis- 
tressed bv  a  schism,  was  induced  to  grant  hira  a  general 
confirmation  of  all  the  prerogatives,  which  his  father  had 
enjoyed  in  England  and  Normandy.  These  were  still 
but  the  skirmishings,  which  preceded  the  fierce  and  deadly 
contest. 

Wales  during  these  three  reigns  was  in  a  moat  unde- 
finable  situation  in  regard  to  the   crown  of  England  ". 


■bore  what  bad  beea  granted  to  the  an|;eU 
thwrMwlven,  aa  by  tlwir  miaiitiy  to  citata 
God  itiK  creator  of  all,-  and  offijr  ii|)  the 
lamu  God,  brrore  tbo  face  of  God  tlia 
Father,  fur  the  ivdemption  aoJ  uilvatioa 
of  the  whole  norld,  abould  di-acend  to 
auch  iipominy,  as  to  be  iiut,  in  ai|^  of 
Eubj-Mtion,  idIo  the  handa  or  pnacei, 
which  ««r«  daily  tad  nigfatly  pgllnted 
with  obKeDity.rapiiu:,  and  bliml. — tlial. 
of  Henry  II ,  vol.  i.  pp.  HW,  IDS. 
**  Spec,  ot  Eutly  Kng.  Meir,  Komaacet, 

toi.  i.  p.  no,  ftc. 


*  Paml  II.,  in  a  letter  adtlieueJ  to 
B«ary  on  thii  subject,  contended  *  that 
il  wa*  a  maastiotis  thing  tot  a  aon  to 
^tgtt  hii  hibet,  or  Tar  a  man  lo  make 
Ida  god/  and  that  thetcfore,  at  piioti 
te  Kriphov  aiE  called   ralhers  and  godi, 


wboai 


I  but  n 


d  their 


of  tini  a^Ru^ty  howevEt  he  had  mccnlly 
4iingaided,  when,  in  a  decree  ufa  coun- 
cil aMtmbled  M  Kume,  it  wia  held  lo  be 
kmoiteiucrable  tiling, '  that  Ihoau  himdii, 
which  hail  neeiveil  such  eminvtit  power, 
VOL.  I. 
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The  Conqueror,  in  maintenance  of  the  claim  of  the  Saifl 
monarchs*',  to  whom  he  had  succeeded,  marched  an 
army  in  the  year  1080  to  Saint  David's,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  and  tribute  of  the  Welsh  nation;  hut 
what  were  the  relations  then  formed  between  that  prince 
and  his  British  neighbours,  or  whether  William  had 
leisure  for  forming  any  such  relations,  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  In  the  next  reign  many  private  acquisitions 
of  lands  in  Wales  were  made  by  the  Norman  nobles, 
tempted  by  the  successful  establishment  of  some  of  their 
number,  who  had  been  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the 
internal  dissensions  of  that  country.  William  Rufiis 
himself  however,  when  he  attempted  the  conquest  of  it 
in  the  year  1097,  was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  and 
disgrace.  Such  notwithstanding  was  the  increase  of 
Norman  influence  in  Wales,  that  Henry  exercised  there 
all  the  prerogatives  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  bestowing  on 
his  favourites  the  territories  of  Welsh  lords,  and  even 
conferring  on  a  Norman  the  bishopric  of  Saint  David's. 
Yet  this  very  prince,  when  in  the  year  1113  be  had  ad- 
vanced against  Griffith  ap  Conan  prince  of  North  Wales, 
and  Owen  prince  of  Powis,  was  not  very  successful,  and 
Beetns  to  have  been  more  indebted  for  his  triumph  to 
policy,  than  to  military  power.  The  independence  of 
Wales  indeed  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Norman  barons  as  the  strong-hold  of  their  own  security 


"  There  u  do  veijf  diitinct  account 
birtoiy  uf  the  prKiie  time,  vhen  I 
prinCM  of  Wtiles  beca  *  -  ■  • 
ihBking«ofEU(;land;  b 
evident,  that  Ihty  were 
in  the  earliET  part  of  th«  tenth  century. 
By  the  Uhb  of  HoKel  Dha,  or  Ilowel 
the  Ouud,  aha  succeciltsi]  la  the  nivem- 
mmt  of  South  Wales  and  Pgwis-Tand  in 
the  veir  907,  and  to  that  of  North  W  ales 
in  ijie  ^ar  939,  the  kiog  of  Aberftaw,  ot 
tbe  chief  kiaK  of  Wtlei,  ia  appuiatt;cl  to 
pay  >  Boe  of  Klity-thiM  pound*  uf  sUvci 


to  the  king  ot  London,  when  he  racars 
hi«  kio^oro  From  hii  hand,  and  a  ter 
tain  number  of  doga,  hawlu.  Bod  botxi 
annually.— Hencj'i  Hist,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, vol.  iiL  pp.  103,  109.  Tao  tcmi 
before  the  Noiman  invasion,  the  Welnh, 
who  had  provoked  the  Snghih  bj  «■ 
jieated  incursions,  weie  aubdued  bj  Ha- 
rold, who  was  then  upiring  to  the  emirn 
of  England ;  and  Kdward,  to  whom  tiitj 
had  yielded  the  regulation  of  lh«r  tetn- 
tnry,  diBtribiited  it  among  three  of  thrir 
own  piiucei.^ — Ibid,  pp.  ISO,  199, 


against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown ;  the  public  efforts 
of  the  government  for  the  reduction  of  that  part  of  the 
island  were  therefore  sure  to  be  opposed  and  frustrated 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  persons  employed  to  conduct 
them ;  and  it  was  but  gradually  by  the  enterprises,  or  by 
the  matrimonial  alliances,  of  private  adventurers^  that  an 
English  interest  could  be  established  within  it,  capable 
of  affording  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  union,  by  which  it 
was  at  length  connected  with  the  government  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Of  the  Autory  of  England^  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ofSb' 
phen  in  the  year  1135,  to  thai  of  the  reign  ofHemy  IH.^  in  At 
year  1216. 


Stephen  king  in  the  year  1135. — ^Heory  IL  king,  1154^— Hit  csten^t*  tanitoiiBi  ia 
France. — Scutages  eatabluhed,  1159. — Sale  of  charten  to  towns,  1167. — IreUod 
invaded,  1170. — Death  of  llionias  ii  Becket,  and  triumph  of  the  papacy,  1I7&*- 
Richard  I,  king,  1189.— John  king,  1199^*AU  the  French  ternlory  of  the  odmd, 
except  the  dochy  of  Guienne,  loit,  1203. — Great  Charter,  1215. 

The  charter  of  Henry  L  had  acknowledged  the  rights 
claimed  by  his  people,  but  these  were  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood  \  and  it  was  necessary  that  new  events 
should  occur,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
should  elapse,  before  they  could  be  distinctly  ascertained, 
and  so  guarded  against  future  infringement,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  foundation  of  a  free  constitution.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  that  the  grand  instrument  by  which  this  more 
complete  establishment  of  the  principles  of  liberty  was 
then  effected,  was  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion, which  was  extraneous  to,  and  inconsistent  with. 
the  government  of  the  country. 

If  the  lords  had  been  of  themselves  sufficiently  power- 
ful, to  wrest  from  John  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  his  subjects,  they  would  have  been  too  powerful  to 
continue  subordinate  to  his  legitimate  authority,  ^  die 
same  political  strength,  which  had  enabled  them  to  redoce 


'  Htnne  hai  obierved,  that  the  very 
form  of  this  charter  of  Henry  proves,  that 
the  batons  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  limited  monarchy,  and  ill  qua- 
lified to  conduct,  in  conjunction  with  tiicar 
sovereicn,  the  machine  of  government. 
*  It  ia^*  be  adds,  ^anact  of  hit  sole  power, 


is  the  result  of  his  free  graoey  anplici  se- 
veral articles  which  hind  otheii  as  wcB  u 
himself,  and  is  therefione  unfit  la  be  ths 
deed  of  any  one,  who  possesses  not  tbe 
whole  legiiuative  power,  amd  wbo  may  wk 
at  pleasure  revoke  all  his  conoei 
~      of  8n«^  vl>L  i  p.  34n 
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its  exorbitances,  would  be  yet  more  effectual  to  over- 
power it,  when  already  limited  and  confined.  TTie  com- 
mons had  not  yet  acquired  a  distinct  importance  in  the 
constitution,  by  which  the  aristocracy  might  be  checked 
and  restrained ;  and  the  lords,  if  able  to  reform  the 
government,  by  controlling  the  king,  could  not  have 
been  hindered  from  drawing  all  authority  to  tliemselves. 
That  the  lords  would  have  so  acted,  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  oligarchy,  which  the  carl  of  Leicester  attempted 
to  establish  in  the  following  reign  ;  but  it  is  so  manifestly 
the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  press  forward  in  the 
path  of  power,  that  no  particular  exemplification  seems 
to  be  necessary.     In  this  state  of  the  government  the 

,  external  agency  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  eminently 
beneficial,  as  it  enabled  the  lords  to  effect  an  important 

-revolution,  which  was  beyond  their  proper  strength,  and 
which  was  therefore  not  liable  to  be  urged  too  far  by 
their  ambition.  It  came  in  aid  of  the  imperfect  and  un- 
balanced arrangement  of  the  constitution  for  a  special 
occasion,  and  ceased  to  operate  when  its  agency  would 

,  not  have  been  longer  convenient  and  useful. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  afforded  a  most  favourable  op- 
portunity for  preparing  yet  more  fully  the  instrument  of 

;this  interposition.  Henry,  having  left  no  son,  had  be- 
queathed his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  then 

-married  to  Geoffrey,  duke  of  Anjou,  no  mention  being 
•made  of  the  duke,  her  husband,  from  whom  he  had  re- 

,  ceived  some  offence.     Though,  however,  the  nobles  had 

,,8wom  to  maintain  her  succession,  the  absence  of  her 

>  &iend&,  and  the  prevalent  aversion  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  female  sovereign,  strengthened  by  a  revolt  of 

'the  Welsh,  which  seemed  to  demand  the  exertions  of  a 

;  warlike  prince,  assisted  the  pretension  of  Stephen,  a 
grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  his  daughter 
Adgla.,  ..3t5pheOj_.on  this  Qccasjgo,  received  important 


e:-7L'Lt  . 


•  _  .■•^ 


•  ti 


a  bishop  of  Winches- 

..-:    v;.-_  ^ri=:  j-i*  advancement,  he  con- 

.    -.jr-^'ii^i  lie  charter  of  his  prede- 

*     ^T    :    szicc  :he  clergy  als«  to   his 

1 '  .-     -:?.  -sK'-iLJ  -.  :z  which  the  chief  was 

•i-r::.  Trr:  X'  :j.e  *:Uhops  all  jurisdiction 

— ^-y  ^ix    r  Ttncs  :-:  ecclesiastics.    He  qua- 

^    : .  .nTurj»:5  cvicicessioQ  with  a  reserva- 

^    -t-  ^  vu.  .1^^^ :  but  the  clergy,  pro- 

-..Ti. 4s:  --i-  iekc  words  contained  a  secret 

:rj:   :ew  privilege,  declared^   in  their 
;;^  i:..vr.   ::-L  li'cy  would  obey  him  only  while 
*     -     -t-nes  of  the  church,  and  the  viirour 
j^  zt  f-ope,  in  a  bull  solicited  by  Ste- 
i.  tiuur  iis  election,  had  before  expressly 
k^  ^H'anted  to  him  because  he  had  pro- 
^.    .  ,wc»Ai.c  md  reverence  to  Saint  Peter  on  the  day 
«.>«.v4ituon. 

^ ..a^  aetermined  to  free  himself  from  the  re- 

:v     ■    viiich  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit, 
>    ;c>ign  very  soon  assembled  an  army  of 
^    .  ^, .V .aaiics :  but  the  embarrassments  in  which  he 
^.  v^,   A>t  july  by  the  claim  of  Matilda,  but  yet 
i,     iif.n'udence  of  his  own  conduct,  rendered 
.      ^*;y>^    atdectual.     While  he  depended  on  his 
^       v^^j^  w»r  liie  exaltation  of  his  prerogative^,  he 
^oftms  to  erect  casdes  on  their  lands  for 
.    -ic  iiiurdom,  and  thus  enabled  them  also 
^    ••;!  -.vwer;  and  to  induce  the  nation  to 
.;iiii  his  foreign  troops,  he  lavished  on  the 
s   iw  resources  of  the  crown,  and  thus 
..,^  :  .>t  :i^*  means  of  maintaining  them.   The 
^a^cucuni'ss'i  of  his  character  was  also  remark- 


.  4iii,  ^  dirtaiy  II,  vol.  L  p.  170—174.       » I  id,  pp.  1 76, 177 
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ably  evinced  in  his  conduct  to-wards  the  clergy.  Being 
jeglous  of  two  prelates*,  one  of  whom  had  extorted  from 
the  crown  for  himself,  or  for  his  family,  all  the  most 
considerable  otHces,  and  both  of  whom  had  raised  consi- 
derable fortifications,  he  assembled  a  great  council  at 
Oxford,  where,  availing  himself  of  the  pretext  of  a  riot, 
which  had  occurred  between  their  followers  and  thoae  of 
one  of  the  barons,  he  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  aad 
then  seized  their  fortresses  and  treasures.  This  measure 
waa,  as  might  have  been  expected,  resented  violently  by 
the  clergy,  so  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
iDvested  with  a  legatinc  commission,  found  it  necessary 
to  convene  a  synod,  and  summon  the  king  to  answer 
before  it  for  his  conduct.  The  king  did  not  appear,  but 
be  suffered  the  synod  to  meet,  and  sent  some  of  his 
ministers  to  plead  his  cause;  and,  when  he  saw  that  the 
gynod  would  espouse  that  of  the  bishops,  he  at  once 
sacrificed  his  independence  by  appealing  from  its  deci- 
sion to  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  one  memorable  instance,  it  must  be  admitted,  Ste-? 
phen  acted  with  a  salutary  resolution'.  The  disputes 
which  arose  among  the  bishops,  especially  the  contest 
aboqt  the  legatine  power  between  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
appeals  carried  to  Rome  for  the  determination  of  these 
contentions,  gave  occasion  to  an  attempt  to  introduce 
into  England  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  the  latter  of 
which  was  framed  to  support:  the  pretensions  of  the 
papacy.  A  professor  of  these  laws  was  accordingly,  in 
the  year  1148,  invited  from  Italy  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  delivered  lectures  under  the  protection 
of  that  prelate.  Fortunately  for  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  these  countries,  the  Roman  pontiff  had  about  that 
time  abandoned  Stephen,  and  the  latter,  about  the  year 

*  Lord  Lylteilon'*  Ilirt.  of  Hewj  II.,  to!,  i,  p,  309.    *  Ihil,  pp.  390,  S19,  520. 
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1152,  summoned  fortitude  sufficient  to  silence  the  pfo* 
fessor.  The  clergy  persisted  in  addicting  themselves  to 
the  study  of  these  laws,  and  in  cherishing  among  them* 
selves  ^  reverence  for  the  papal  jurisprudence ;  but  by 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  Stephen,  the  public  law 
of  the  country  was,  for  that  time  ^,  preserved  from  the 
dangerous  inroad,  with  which  it  had  been  menaced. 

Four  years  after  the  advancement  of  Stephen,  Matilda 
landed  in  England,  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  the  succeeding  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  were 
distracted  by  the  contests,  which  he  was  forced  to  main- 
tain, first  with  that  princess,  and  then  with  her  son 
Heniy,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded.  The  struggle 
might,  indeed,  have  been  speedily  terminated  in  the 
success  of  Matilda,  who  was  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
if  her  imperious  spirit^  had  not  quickly  offended  her 
new  subjects,  and  even  the  friends,  to  whom  she  was 
indebted  for  her  elevation;  the  war  was,  however,  on 
this  account  continued,  until  her  son  Henry  was  able  to 
engage  in  the  contest,  and  maintain  his  OMm  pretension. 
A  n^ociation  was  then  opened,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Stephen  should  continue  to  reign,  and  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  Henry.  This  accommodation 
was  most  critically  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Eustace 
the  son  of  Stephen,  and  was  then  secured  by  that  of 
Stephen,  which  occurred  in  the  following  year. 

The  distractions  which  agitated  the  government  of 


*  Hie  deexvtalfl  of  Gregory  IX^  which 
h»  had  commanded  to  he  read  and  di- 
vuiK«d  throufchout  the  whole  world,  were 
l«ou(^  into  Kngland  in  the  nineteenth 
^-oar  of  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.;  but 
that  king  forbade  them  to  be  taught  in 
the  arhools  of  London.^-Lord  Lyttel- 
tou*«  HbU.  of  Henry  II.,  toI.  i.  p.  620. 
lu  the  fuUowioff  year  the  barona  at  the 
l^drliAment  of  Morton*  when  they  were 
urj;vd  to  ado^^  the  canon  law  for  legiti- 


mating  children  bom  before 
unanimously  uttered  the  celebrated 
chumtion,  that  they  would  not  change 
the  laws  of  England ;  and  above  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  m  nihility  dedaved  that 
the  realm  of  England  hath  never  been 
and  never  should  be,  governed  by  tiie 
civil  law. — Blackston^s  Conun^  InfamL, 
sect.  i. 

1  Loid  Lyttelton*!  Hitt.  of  Heniy  IL, 
volii>.249. 
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Stephen,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  establishing  those 
papal  encroachments,  which  in  the  reign  of  John  proved 
to  be  eventually  beneficial  to  the  liberties  of  England, 
If  however  the  reign  of  this  prince  had  been  longer 
protracted,  they  must  have  operated  to  the  dissolution 
and  ruin  of  the  state.  The  nobles  *  had  erected  castles 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  country 
was  ravaged  by  the  violences,  which  thus  protected  they 
were  able  to  commit ;  the  war  itself  had  been  chiefly  a 
conflict  of  turbulent  men,  neither  party  being  much 
attached  to  its  leader,  op  to  the  interest  of  the  public; 
and  a  shocking  depravation  of  the  national  morals  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  so  much  and  so  general  dis- 
order. The  reign  of  Henry  II.  was,  on  the  contrary, 
well  fitted  to  remedy  the  mischiefs,  which  had  accom- 
panied the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  though 
it  eventually  favoured  the  completion  of  that  progress, 
and  gave  to  the  papacy  its  triumphant  ascendency  over 
the  crown. 

An  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  had 
possessed  this  prince,  before  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  of  territories  on  the  continent  amounting  to 
more  than  a  third  part  of  France':  the  example  and 
instruction  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Gloucester",  who 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his  age. 


*  LanI  Lvttellon'R  Hist,  of  Ileuiy  II., 
vol.  i.  tip.  229,333,381. 

*  Fluin  Viii  motliEr  he  fioneiinl  the 
ducbf  af  Nonnaiiily ;  rrom  hu  falhvc 
th*  MrUomi  ot  Anjou,  Tounine,  and 
Bfune;  and  b}'  his  mania^  with  the 
dnunad  quecD  ot  Fibucq  he  iLequiivi] 
the  dudtj  ot  Aquitaine,  rompreheiulin^ 
GuwnBe,  Fnitoii,  Xointouj^,  AuveiKne, 
Pnipinl,  ADRiiuininB,  and  the  Limoutia. 

'  I,  by  the  nuRiage  of  one 


it  DD  a  pilgrima^  ti>  Jenb- 


ttleta ;  aad,  u  tbeir  ton  espouanl  the 
ht'iri^n  of  VtmukDiloia,  that  province 
likvviiac  wu  submittHl  to  hii  direction. 

'"  Malmt^bury,  vho  dedicated  to  Uiti 
nobleman  hii  tn.-Bti«  De  Geitii  Repim 
Ani^lunim.  panef-yiiui  him  ai  learned 
and  liberal;  f.  9« :  and  John  uf  Salia. 
biiry  deicribaa  him  as  one,  who  ihoubl 
havu  been  ■  kioe,  but  that  he  deMrred 
by  hii  liitue  to  be  placed  in  an  iodeuea- 
dent  itation,  in  librriatu  et/miiir.  Iron) 
which  he  misht  behold  kini,-!  in  an  infe- 
riar  order. — Kpiit.  Joan.  Satt*b,  aU  Wi- 
gorn.  KpiK, 


•r   ^ii  J   *    .!U 
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cxedknce  of  every  kind  the  natural 

kis  heart  nnd  undeistanding ;    and  a 

years  allowed  hira  an  aippla  oppor^ 

his  high  qualities  in  proQioting  the 

and  the  happiness  of  his  subjeets,  and  in 

^  the  fMmdation  of  that  united  empire,  whieh 

sHui  be  cooiipleted  only  in  the  long  interval  of  sii  oen- 

a  reign  could  not  be  employed  solely  in 

domestic  interests  of  the  actual  govern- 

difficult  and  embarrassing,  but  expanded 

beyond  their  limits,  over  Wales^  Scotland, 

ami  Iieland,  whieh  have  since  been  successively  oonr 

oeirted  with  F.ngiand  in  incorporating  unions. 

Basmj  11.  began  his  reign  with  various  mea3ures, 
whick  w«ffe  vcfT  directly  conducive  to  th^  establishment 
it  aohih:  imkr   and   tranquillity  ^^     He  immediately 

fn  mercenaries,  on  whom  bis  pre^ 
ed  his  reliance!  and  then  adopted 
.-ii^aiia  lK!ta2^  sLy  recovering  to  the  crown  that  ascen* 
4K91 ;«.  ^'Moik  ^iifphen  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure 
^  3iv<r  wsffittiacif^  The  donations,  which  that  prince 
Mi  ttMH  a^  tiie  tchurch,  Henry  could  not  venture  to 
-TOsiMtf .  M(  W  pr^ored  the  sanation  of  a  parlian^ent 
M^  4i!i^  MM«tt|<Mi  01  ihe  grants,  which  had  been  lavished 
i4|Nu  ii^tiat»L.  The  casUes,  which  Stephen  had  suffered 
ti5v  tvi>S^  >^  ewvt.  u>  the  number  of  eleven  hundred 
,«Aa  i»iM«^  wiror  i(kn>oIishcd,  except  a  few,  which  were 
^vt^Vfc  ;irivv^S4CY  U.^  ihe  defence  of  the  kingdoip.  Rob- 
V\^  W^  4»A  >r^4r«HV^  which  had  universally  prevailed, 
%v*x   *^y<v<<^\  ;«n^>wssed  ^*,  and  a  more  systematic 


■»   K»* 


4.1A.  ^iHi»n>v  ^ft^nlL  ^Hmhqt  II^  contented,  though  Alfonso  had  u»m^*m^ 

«  %  \  V-  ^  daughter  of  H^nry,  to  choen  this 

><  ^MMft  ^K  V^iM»<^  %l»  lid  t^^t^  prince  as  an  arbitrator ;  and  the  notcBce 

V  >^  ^mNMMM^A  Ml  i«i|^Ml  t«  was  such,  as  ga¥e  i^^'yfartion  to  both 


^   ^'»„.i»<w>>i;p?t*  v»i^  s*«M.>K  IMI  San>      parties.— Hist,  of  England,  tqI.  i.  p.  512. 
X.   V  V   ^  \v^«%»  Wv^  M^M»  «Us*      The  same  historian  says,  that  he  distri- 
v  v^  VW««4^  ^1^  *M  \  ^MtoK  was      buted  KngUud  into  four  division^  int^ 
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administration  of  justice  was  introduced,  and  exercised 
with  vigilance  and  authority.  He  could  not  entirely 
abolish  the  trial  by  duel,  which  had  gained  credit  amidst 
the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Norman  princes ;  but  he 
laboured  to  extend  the  use  of  the  Saxon  trial  by  jury  ^, 
allowing  the  defendant  in  a  civil  cause  the  option  of  this 
method  of  decision.  The  coin  '*  also,  which  had  been 
debased  by  his  predecessor,  was  restored  by  this  prince 
to  its  value. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  one  measure,  which  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance, not  only  as  it  added  considerably  to  the  vigour 
of  the  government,  but  more  especially  as  it  gave  the 
iirst  shock  to  the  feudal  institutions.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  scutages '*,  or  pecuniary  compensations 


which  (bi  tlw  Gnt  time  itiaeruil  josticea 
sisre  aeot  to  yertoria  thiai  circuit*. — 
Hirt.af  England,  vol.  i.  p.  49.1.  Lurd 
I.yttultoD  oWtvu,  voL  iii.  p.  &U6,  that 
the  fint  mentiun  uf  itinnont  jiuticei  in 
tbe  cacisat  chniDiclH  it  undue  the  yew 
1176;  liul  he  odili,  that  Msdoi  hu 
thown,  that  Ou^tv  had  been  nich  jutticei 
ID  Ilia  eigUeenth  jreu  of  Ueaif  1.,  wtu 
probBblj  introdunHl  them  in  imitatlcin  of 
l^m  the  Grou  of  France.  Ha  thmlu 
it  ptobable  however,  that  a  new  divisjoD 
•f  tli>  kingdam  inta  six  drcujti  vu  rnada 
in  Uw  IweDty^ecoiid  year  of  Hemy  It., 
•rAeyaar  117Sj  uid  mother  into  fbiv 
in  the  tveaty-ninth  year  of  the  king; 
and  thai  the  pcaclice,  which  had  been 
intemipted  by  the  ajptatioDi  of  the  pn- 
CBdiae  lEign.  was  then  renewed  and  coo- 
finnsd.  Thi*  agrees  wilh  the  itatement 
nt  Bladulane,  who  remarks  tlial  judgiu 
•f  mwiu  were  regularly  eilabhEhed,  if 
not  fint  appointed,  in  ttie  vear  1 1  76,  but 
add!  that  they  perfunned  their  drcuita 
•oljr  once  in  leicn  ]'ean,  unlll  Ibcy  were 
directed  by  the  great  chailer  to  liait  each 
county  oncE  in  tach  year. — Comm.,  book 
iii.  di.  4.  Lord  Lyttelton,  on  the  other 
htai,  lepreients  that,  during  a  gnat  pait 
of  Iha  reign  uf  Uenry  11,  the  drcuitg 
-vera  perfanncd  yearly. — Hirt.  of  Beniy 
U,  ToL  iii.  ti.  iOB.  But  this  doea  nut 
agne  with  hi>  tutmer  statement,  whidi 
men  the  beginning  of  the  piMtiM  of 


circuila  to  the  year  117f>,  from  which 
tinoe  only  thirteen  years  of  bis  leign  le- 
msined. 

"  The  trial  by  jury  may  be  traced  to 
the  earliest  uf  the  Suou  times,  and  aeenu 
to  have  been  ctnnmon  to  all  the  Genuan 
nalions.— Tiimer'tt  Hiit.  of  the  Anglv- 
Saioni,  vol,  i*.  book  t.  di.  9. 

"  Lord  Lyttellou's  Hist,  of  Uenry  U., 
Tol.  ii.  p.  79. 

"  Scutage  was  otharwiie  named  ewtt 
age,  from  the  French  vutd  cm,  a  ahield, 
ai  the  name  lEutagu  ■(  derived  from  tha 
La.tin  word  iculum.  The  mini  demaiiiled 
by  Henry  for  eadi  knight's  fee  was 
three  poundi;  and  the  entire  sum  levied 
in  England  was  one  hundred  aud  eiglity 
thauHOnd  pnunda.eiti(D»Ied  1^  Henry,  vol, 
V.  p.  126,  a*  Maivalenl  to  two  millions 
icvun  hundnd  thouaand  pounds  of 
mudein  money-  This  tax  was  at  tint 
lerieil  by  the  royal  authority;  but,  on 
acmunt  of  the  abuses  of  the  pradiee.  it 
was  dedared  by  (he  great  charier,  that 
initages  aluHild  be  imposed  only  by  the 
cnmniQa  cuuncil  of  the  kingdom.  Bbick- 
■lone  observes,  thai  il  become  the  parent 
of  the  aocWnl  subsidies  granted  to  the 
crown  by  parliameBt,  and  of  thK  lantUax 
of  later  times.— Comm.,  hook  if.  ch.  33. 
Henry  II.  also  availed  hiniMlf  of  the 
popular  sesil  ibr  the  cnisadw  lo  introduce 
the  tint  tax  on  penonal  raoparty. — 
Hunta's  Hist  of  Sagland,  mi.  i.  p.  513. 


I 
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iVfi^ 


?:  -vmca.  iztocuT  vassals  were 

encs  XL  2  feudal  army  was 

SBSEL.  2-  .r  -WIS  undisciplined   and 

2r  rit   r   :nxf!iiimxce,  wbick  might  be 

rct^  -nci  iBin»  ^ir  ^e  short  period  of 

lycauairas  w«re  ereatly  aggra- 

maapdis^  ^*?  possessed  terri- 

«u.    4ics^   t  ~2e  3£:x:ba  -.-izannel ;  and  there- 

TamiTiJirlj  ce^irable  to  introduce 

i2i2ia.  •▼ix-i  aii^t   enable   them 

*r:r-    3ure   soccec^  t:»  their  control,  and 

'  i  airiT  siirrtfcts  tae  expedient  was  so 

jGi;p«je   xtuL  per^ooai  service,  that  it  was 

Tht:  irsc  crral  of  this  measure  was 

:    L    uar.  viich  was  waged  within  the 

.   .fimutmicioQ  having  been  allowed  to 

^'.•u:^  n  m  expedition  undertaken  against 

liL  iL  wa»  made  general  in  the  year  1 159, 

.u^^ipHi  iiz  a  war  for  the  support  of  a 

•«  ^.^Macf  Of  Thoulouse  in  France,  which  he 

-,«^   itt^  iutf«?flL    This  may  therefore  be  con- 

^  j«    puca  s}t  the  declension  of  the  feudal 

^^DK^rtitaiJ,   which  had  been  established 

Miiw  by  William  the  Conqueror.     Its 


-« »• 


tenans,  as  an  izregular  act  of  nppiraiion 

Lixtl  Lyttelton  also  doubted,  whether  that 

vai  a  scutage,  which  was  levied  in  the 

Welsh  war,  it  beiofj^  entered  upon  the 

rolls  under  the  name  donrnm,  and  some 

who  paid  it,  not  holding  by  military 

__        _  tenures ;  also  because  the  king  did  not  ko 

^   >.   «    •MMiMi.vW  »/  tSr      in  peraonw— Notes  to  the  second  and  thiid 

"^    .        ^.   ***»   u*oiiKi>  w      hooks  of  the  Life  of  Henry  11^  p.  14.  A 

^^j^      •«i*w   »h'J  Va.tt'SirU.      |«rallel  assessment  in  ancient  ages  may 

^^  _jir— -  «•  itec-ktii  j«*«n>.      be  found  in  the  pecuniary  contribulioii, 

'^^II-^'"^  'Mfc*«w  t*"  »^^      V^   ty  ^   confederate    islanders  io 

^M»  "uri  ^  )«w  ^^  t^^      <h<  Atheniai^  in  commntation  of  (he 

"^'^^   .^^  ,lnnr -rr  J>w«tt  uitv>      service  of  their  ships,  whidi  conduced  lo 

^  '""^         ,ni^     jMtM^  HWt.      much  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  naval 

^*'^^      ^  ^     \>»<w«w«      jwwer  of  Athens.— Thucyd.  de  Bello 

"*^  "  ^^  4M%<«»^^  ^?  ^      iVlopwL,  lib.  i.  cap.  99. 
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entire  suppression  was  not  completed  in  less  than  five 
centuries,  the  last  remnant  of  it  having  been  destroyed 
at  the  restoration,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  which  abro- 
gated military  tenures. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  this  regulation,  as  to  its  primary  cause, 
that  we  should  attribute  that  grand  and  most  important 
distinction,  between  the  nobles  of  England  and  of  France, 
by  which  those  of  the  former  country  became  but  the  first 
order  of  citizens,  those  of  the  latter  a  separate  and  pri- 
Tileged  caste.  In  France,  where  the  feudal  service  con- 
tinued unchanged,  an  exemption  from  direct  taxation 
was  claimed  by  the  nobles,  and  a  line  of  separation  was 
thereby  drawn  between  them  and  the  inferior  orders ; 
whereas  in  England,  a  system  of  taxation  having  been 
early  introduced  in  its  place,  the  nobles  learned  to  feel 
a  common  interest  in  every  thing  with  their  fellow- 
sabjects. 

In  another  respect  also  the  government  of  this  prince 
presents  an  epoch  of  constitutional  improvement  ^',  as  it 
is  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  year  1167, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  granting  charters 
of  incorporation  to  towns,  on  condition  of  receiving  sums 
of  money,  has  been  referred,  Lewis  the  Gross  of  France, 
who  died  in  the  year  1 137,  had  however  set  the  example 
of  incorporating  the  towns  of  his  demesnes,  which  had 
been  imitated  by  his  nobles,  and  even  before  his  reign 
corporate  privileges  had  not  been  entirely  unknown  in 
England.  At  this  time  several  of  these  communities 
were  formed  by  Henry  H.,  whose  example  was  imitated 
by  Richard  !.  and  J6hn ;  and  thus  a  borough -interest 


■'  Hufax'i  Hiat  nr  the  Entiequer,  c)i 
11.  Uvarj  L  hadaJioiuly  (rraitUtt  achu 
Into  tha  chy  of  Lundon,  tiinfirming  Ih 
benefit*  f^sBted  l>y  hi*  fMhtT,  iHlh  nam 
iiiclerabU)  adiUCiuQHl  " 


ra,; 


rei[[n  ot  Stephao  i 


TUOT,  whi)  hail  loQ):  befoTe  btva  admiHed 
into  th*t  body,— Lord  Lyttcllwil  Hut. 
of  Henry  IL,  tol,  i.  pp.  lUl,  '240.  Bulh 
in  FruJioi  ami  in  Kn^tand  municipal  |iri. 
vile)(vt  vnib-d  befun  the  niga  ot  l^wis 


i<  mmlB      the  Gm*. — Riid.,  val.  ii 


a,  uul  of  bi 


iii*r' 
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for  that' personal  serrice,  which  milit 
bound  to  perform.  The  service  of  a 
always  Ter3r  inconvenient,  as  it  was  u 
intractable,  and  the  time  of  attendance 
claimed  by  the  lord,  was  limited  to  th< 
forty  days.  These  inconveniencies  we 
Tated  to  those  English  monarchs,  who 
ttvies  on  both  sides  of  the  British  ch£ 
fore  to  them  it  became  particularly  desi 
a  system  of  commutation,  which  mi^ 
to  provide  a  force  more  subject  to  t 
more  effective.  To  their  subjects  the 
much  more  eligible  than  personal  se: 
readily  adopted.  The  first  trial  of  t 
made  itideed  in  a  war,  which  was  t( 
island'*,  such  a  commutation  having 
the  spiritual  barons  in  an  expedition  ui 
the  Welsh ;  but  it  was  made  general  i 
when  Henry  engaged  in  a  war  for  t 
claim  to  the  couo^  of  Thoulouse  in  '. 
derived  irom  his  queen.  This  may  .t 
sidered  as  the  epodi  of  the  declensii 
govcrAmeat  of  England,  which  had 
nearly  a  century  before  by  William  the 

.    ^LoidLftMto&'iBiiLof  H«ni;II,  b)nMa,uu 

ToL  ii.  p.  ISE^Pcrhipi  tlw  fint  cumpla  Lotd  Ljttdio  . 

of  tli9  ta  AoiU  nlliar  fat  soogU  in  tbtt  vu  »  vodiff- 

ragn  of  WUliun   Safut.    '  nut  king,  Welih  w*i,  "^ 

<  ha*ia|^  i^Me  onr  Id  KocBaaij  to  eup-  tolli  awl« 
'Mnt.hwputiwii,  ordered  an  Brmy  of  who  faid  '^ 
'iwentf  tbnnnd  mm  la  be  larled  in  (oinni;  il 
'BngWadi  and  to  ba  condudtd  to  th«  iDp«mi<-  X 

<  Na<<aut,  n  if  they  weie  initaotly  to  boob  of  ^ 
'  be  eniblrimd.    Bete  Ralph  Flamfaard, "-'  -   - 

■  tfci  fcinrt  Wiitotnr.  eiiil  thn  rli'  " "    ' 

■  Meat  flf  bJa^sMioiUi  axadai 
'  lini^  q^eoB  fcom  (heB>>  ia  lieu  of  thdr 

'  wnit^  aad  ftaa  diwMt««il  them  into ^ 

'  tbeii  eeroal  otuslHa.'— Some'i  Bitt.      moeh-h.  V 
of  Eiiglasd,TaLi.p.33«.    Thiiteemi,  "   " 

boimei|tohtTCbaRi  din^aided  trybi*- 


panlldrV 
U  fiww<      ~ 


4l4  MobEftk  ttisToitt  J 

was  prepared,  to  furnish  oiie  part  of  the  foui 
popular  legislature.  For  a  trading  coue 
necessary  that  the  toWns  should  acquire  a  < 
share  of  importance  in  the  government;  and, 
representation  of  the  courlties  has  always  be 
as  the  principal  portion  of  the  deputies  of 
yet  it  is  probable  that  a  separate  assembly  i 
mons  would  never  have  existed,  if  a  < 
borough-interest  had  not  supplied  a  numer< 
inembers^  with  which  the  nobles  would  n< 
associate. 

The  reign  of  Hetiry  11.  might  have  fonr 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  if  it  could  hai 
served  from  a  stuiggle  with  the  church.  1 
disement  of  the  clergy  was  however  impoi 
subsequent  improvement  of  the  government, 
was  doomed  to  be  harassed  in  a  contest  wil 
determined  of  the  body.  He  had  in  the  verj 
of  his  reign  ",  with  the  design  of  reducing 
tailt  power  of  the  ecclesiastics,  placed  two 
the  commission  of  grAnd  justiciary,  instead 
that  office  to  a  prelate,  of  at  least  associatii 
with  a  laytnah**.  With  the  same  view  he 
that  dther  appointment  of  Becket  to  the 
England,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  p- 
extraordinary  man  had  conciliated  the  favoi 
by  the  display  of  ability  of  every  kind,  in  tl 
tions  of  the  council  and  in  the  relaxatioi 
intercourse,  in  the  intricacies  of  negociation 
dangers  of  the  field.  He  was  therefore  co 
the  king  as  the  only  person,  to  whom  he 
safety  confide  the  important  functions  of  tl 
and  he  was  even  justified  in  this  persuaa 

>"  Lord  LyttelUm*t  Hist  of  Henry  IL,  vol  ii.  p.  18.       »  M6^ 
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let.  w!iich   Bccket*^  had  observed,  while  ho  liold 
dicv  ot*  chaiiCtUor. 

LP  circuiT.^tances.  in  which  the  powc.^r  ot'tlic  cliurch 
rinvrrc-d  the  moLarchv  of  FMi^land,  wen*  vciv  ixcu- 
Tike  papacy.  lar  from  beiiio-  at  that  tinif  in  a.  state 
r^-'"-r  a^d  authoritv,  was  wcakcnecl  bv  a  .seliisin,  whieli 
t  been  Lrrjuri  ai»^.»\it  five  years  after  the  eonniieiie(?- 
■•:■;: :Le  rei^Ti  ,:  Hn-nrv,  and  about  three  before  that 
irTT.-i-.j   of  B^rcliL-t:  and  the  pontilf,  with   whom 
r.-r-*:  wj.*  rriiintained.  was  aecordiniilv  a  ntfiiizef!  in 
■i-ii.  .-•   of  the   French  kuiir,  and  (h-penchfut  on 
:.•  '.L-z  ajkncwled/ment  of  liis  spiritual  diifuity. 
fci  :::c-:nii?:anc^5  it  miirlit  be  suppo-<;d,  that  the 
»:-^d  hiive  Droved  ea.sv  to  the  Kn'jlish  niMiareh, 
zz'zLiZL^iczi  •::  aiienalinL'-  so  considerabh:  a  prinr-^: 
iiji'-rillj  TrZ^CrT  h  pontiiT  f'tarful   of  iiivin-   him 
Ti^T  lid   :nce-jd  the  eri»"et:  of  niofhrintin^  th': 
.:  AlriiJLirr  III.,  who  h'ld  been  n.eeiv' d  •..-  tin; 
!it€  :t  -"ir  tw:  k:r.::s  ot  Fr;:n«»;  ai:-.!   Kn^!  :iid  :   :>•*♦ 


1   ■ 

.  1 


l..-r  ^T-JJ.  ;    M     li  .:..  ".     .   '■■-   *'  • 


— t"  t 
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church  °,  of  which  be  respected  BecVet  as  the  meq 
rious  champion.  A  massacre  ^,  which  that  prince  haf 
commanded  many  years  before,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  loaded  his  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  anil 
to  have  rendered  him  anxious  to  seek  expiation  in  his 
attachment  to  the  clergy.  In  this  manner  an  EngUsI^ 
prelate  and  a  French  king  maintained  the  struggle  qjt 
the  pontiff,  while  he  was  himself  exiled  from  his  seej  ~ 
and  a  powerful  monarch  was  made  to  tremble  for  tu| 
royalty  by  persons  acting  in  the  name  of  the  fugitiiM^j  ■ 
who  had  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  acknowledgemei4 
of  a  disputed  and  precarious  authority",  , 

Becket,  soon  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  pi^  , 
macy,  attended  a  council  assembled  at  Tours  by  Ale:^tt'  ' 
der,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  appears  to  ha|V 
been  to  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  churc^^  :^ 
On  his  return  he  began  the  contest^,  by  settinj^ 
several  claims  agreeably  to  one  of  the  canons   of  J 
council.     These  proceedings  determined  Henry  to  i 
mence  at  once  his  meditated  reformation.     The  j 
grievance  suffered  from  the  clergy*',  consisted  : 
exemption  from  secular  jurisdiction,  which  had  be^ 
ceded  to  them  in  the  preceding  reign.     This  th^ 
Henry  resolved  immediately  to  endeavour  to  remov& 
it  had  so  happened,  that  Becket  had  recently  protc 
from  the  civil  power  an  ecclesiastic  accused  of  enorm 
and  complicated  guilt  ^^     The  other  bishops  were  ' 


of  Engluiit ;  but  I  would  not  have  de- 
piived  ihe  lowest  clerk  in  my  kingdom, 
uoi  ilo  I  think  that  I  have  pawei  to  di> 
it.— Lord  Lytttlton'a  Life  of  Hear;  II., 
*o!.u.p.3S7. 

"^  Of  the  inhsbituil*  of  Vitri,  shich  he 
hul  cnuiihI  to  be  peiiwtreted  in  thi:  jr ear 
1143,  that  hu  miglit  be  reveuifcd  of  the 
count  of  ChttiQpagae.  To  eiyiale  the 
crime,  the  king  hod  been  penusdvd  by 
Suint  Btfrnaid  to  engiLgu  in  a  cruandi:. — 


Uenault'i  Chroa.  Abiidj^.,  v„l 
•■  Lord  Lyttelton's  Life  ul  . 

"IbuL,  n.'345. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  US. 

1  Not  fewui  than  a  humir 
hud,  linretho  king**  acFCs-u 
palraled  by  eccleiiastice,  wh 
bdiO  called  to  KCCUunL — Du 
Enjtliuid,  vol.  i.  pp.  427,  i'iS 

^  Of  debauching  liu   • 
genlletntui,  and  murditriiiy; 
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posed  to  sabmit ;  but  the  primate  was  inflexible,  until  the 
pBpai  legate,  apprehensive  of  a  final  rupture  with  Henry**, 
preTsiled  with  him  to  promise,  that  he  would  observe 
fte  ancient  customs.  These  customs  the  king  proceeded 
kascertaiD,  and  for  this  purpose  convened  at  Clarendon 
t  genfral  council  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  which  voted 
•ilfcoot  opposition  the  sixteen  articles,  denominated  from 
Aas  meeting  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon*'.  But 
•fan  Becket  learned,  as  he  had  probably  expected,  that 
ifa  Roman  pontiff"  had  refused  his  assent  to  regulations 
f> hostile  to  ecclesiastical  independence,  he  retracted  his 
MlMuision,  and  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the 
tiUness,  with  which  he  had  been  induced  to  yield. 
""flie  king,  QDwilling  to  commit  himself  in  a  direct 
higgle  with  the  clergy  about  their  privileges,  sought  to 
nthe  obnoxious  primate  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  on 
claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  To  several  of  these 
[WiriiiBhted" ;  but  at  the  last  a  demand  was  urged,  which 
utterly  unable  to  satisfy,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
tD  effect  his  escape  from  the  kingdom.  The 
tfintled  to  this  champion  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
by  the  king  of  France,  the  exile  of  all  his 
^d  dependents,  the  subsequent  assassination  pf 
and  the  humiliations  to  which  Henry  was 
Mlmiit  himself,  by  the  dread  of  the  papal  cen- 


.  a  told  the  ear- 

nbc  wuUlprotiably  haie 
Jfcftwaa  (hurch,  it  the 
^itpiBttUft  iaturdiel; 
Wy  iMiadaJ  Beckct  that 

'  '^  1/  hnrtrtl  an  ■ppre. 
-Tunio'i  Hill. 
Bute  112. 
■itidis  relied 
id;;sieat  in  ee- 
finulh,  OKry 
from  lesring 


be  trautil  ilo  nothing  sbroall  to  the  pre- 
judica  of  Iho  king  or  the  kinploin  :  Ij 
the  twemh,  tilt;  luvenuvs  of  All  pnUcUik 
abbeys,  and  priories,  were  to  be  pajd  all*' 
ttie  en:!ief|ucr,  daring  their  vacnn^  mt 
the  niecesiwr  iraa  lo  do  honiHe*  *«  B* 
king  before  his  consecration. — fhid^  f. 


214. 


>T  thi. 


he  aniwercd  (o  a  U] 
oKce  of  cliiuiceUor. 
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sures  for  his  supposed  concern  in  the  murder,  and  by 
the  desire  of  procuring  the  protection  of  the  papacy 
against  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  compose  the  important 
history  of  this  great  struggle  of  the  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  In  this  struggle  the  death  of  the 
primate  exalted  him  into  a  martyr  and  saint,  and  brought 
the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  seek  the  favour  of 
heaven  at  his  tomb  ^*.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  Henry 
to  procure  the  protection  of  the  pontiff  against  his  rebel- 
lious sons,  that  he  acknowledged  in  express  t^ms  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  see  of  Rome  ®  But  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention  that,  however  the  clergy  may  have 
triumphed  over  the  king  ^,  they  did  not  triumph  over  the 
laws  of  the  country,  for  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon 
remained  unrepealed*,  and  were  even,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  confirmed  by  a  parliament. 

A  history  of  this  reign  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Berington,  professedly  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  from  the  misrepresentations  of  liord 
Lyttelton ;  and  this  writer  appears  to  have  assigned 
satisfactory  reasons  for  rejecting  two  documents*,  to 
which  that  nobleman  had  ascribed  some  importance.  But 
the  true  question,  in  the  consideration  of  this  contro- 
versy, is  whether  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  did 
fairly  represent  the  ancient  customs  of  the  English  na* 


*  Christ  himself  was  desired,  in  one  of 
the  authorized  litur|pes,  to  save  the  souls 
of  the  supplicants  by  the  blood  of  Becket. 
It  was  computed,  that  in  one  year  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pilgnms  ofifered 
their  devotion  at  his  tomb.— lord  L3rttel- 
ton's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.  p.  348. 
Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p. 
461. 

^  Lord  Lyttelton  considers  the  expres- 
sion as  originating  with  the  secretary, 
Peter  of  Blois;  vol.  iii.  p.  115.  The  ac- 
knowledgment however  was  not  much 
more  abject  than  that,  in  which,  blinded 
by  the  ambition  of  conquest,  he  had  al- 
ready acquiesced,  almost  in  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  reign;  when  he  received 


from  pope  Adrian  a  bull  for  lanctioning 
the  invasion  of  Ireland. 

**  Mr.  Turner  has  remarked  that,  not- 
withstanding this  triumph,  Heniy  pnc- 
ticidly  established  his  power  over  his 
clergy,  which  he  infers  firom  the  oonduct 
of  Henry  towards  the  bishop  of  Diuham 
after  Becket's  death,  lliomas  i  Becket 
accordingly,  he  remarks,  was  the  last  of 
that  description  of  ambitious  dergvaeD, 
who  endeavoured  to  raiso  the  eburch 
above  the  throne.— Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
i.  p.  233,  note  139;  p.  237. 

^  Lord  Lyttelton's  Hist,  of  Henry  H, 
vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

<"  Hist  of  Henry  II»  app.2,     Pvli, 
1790. 
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tion.  Mr.  Berington  contends  that  they  could  not  have 
expressed  those  customs^';  but  from  his  own  narrative 
it  appears,  that  Becketwasof  a  different  opinion.  When 
the  papal  legate  urged  him  to  promise  to  the  king^,  that 
he  would  observe  all  the  customs,  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  preceding  sovereigns,  his  answer  was,  that  he 
would  not  engage  to  obey  customs,  which  were  manifestly 
adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the  church,  to  the  privileges  of  the 
holy  see,  and  to  the  law  of  God,  When  Henry  declared 
that  he  should  be  satisfied,  if  Becket  would  do  for  him,  as 
much  as  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  primate  had  done  for  the  least  of  those,  who  before 
him  had  worn  the  crown  ^,  the  answer  of  Becket  was, 
that  all  his  predecessors  had  in  their  days  cut  off  some 
abuses,  though  not  all,  and  that  he  would  not  admit 
customs,  which  were  adverse  to  the  decrees  of  the 
holy  fathers.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  contention  also 
the  papal  commissioners  were  directed  to  exhort  the 
king*",  to  abolish  the  evil  customs  of  his  realm.  In  all 
these  instances  the  claim  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  is 
open  and  undisguised.  It  is  not  insinuated  that  the 
genuine  customs  of  England  were  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Becket ;  but  it  is  boldly  maintained,  that  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  nation  ought  to  give  place  to 
the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Doctor 
Lingard*',  while  he  contends  that,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Saxons,  the  bishop  was,  in  criminal  cases,  the  sole 
judge  of  the  clergy,  yet  acknowledges  that,  as  he  sat 
with  the  sheriff  in  the  court  of  the  county,  his  ecclesias- 
tical became  blended  with  his  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
many  causes,  which  in  other  countries  had  been  reserved 
to  the  secular  judge,  were  decided  in  England  before  a 
mixed  tribunal. 

f  Bi«.  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  "  Ibid.,  p.  2T0. 

^  I  t.i.1.,  II.  33G.  "  HM.  rf  Kugland,  »ol.  ii.  i-.  2BS. 

••  iini..  r-  ar. 
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The  age  of  Henry  II.  was  distinguished  by  legislative 
improvement.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  Warnier  or 
Gamier,  in  Latin  Imerius  ^,  gave  those  lectures  in  the 
school  of  Bologna,  which  so  powerfully  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  of 
Rome ;  and  in  emulation  of  this  code  compilations  of 
the  canon  and  feudal  laws  were  framed  at  Bologna  and 
Milan,  and  the  first  treatise  on  the  English  law  was  com- 
posed in  England.  Nor  were  those  other  systems  of  legis- 
lation wholly  rejected  by  the  English,  though  the  nation 
was  justly  jealous  of  its  peculiar  jurisprudence.  The 
affairs  of  the  clergy  rendered  the  inti*oduction  of  the 
canon  law  necessary  for  their  arrangement ;  the  feudal 
character  of  the  government,  as  it  had  been  modified 
since  the  conquest,  gave  occasion  to  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  code ;  and  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  regulations  of  the  civil  law,  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  private  property,  disposed  the  judges,  who  were 
generally  clergymen,  and  therefore  acquainted  with 
them,  to  observe  them  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
while  the  severity  of  that  law,  in  punishing  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  state,  recommended  it  to  the  approba- 
tion of  their  sovereigns. 

Henry  II.  was  succeeded  by  Richard  I.,  who  was, 
almost  through  his  entire  reign,  a  stranger  to  the  coun- 
try, which  was  the  chief  object  of  his  government.  Of 
the  ten  years,  which  he  reigned,  he  passed  only  four 
months  in  England.  A  crusade  employed  him  nearly 
three  years ;  he  was  detained  about  fourteen  months  a 
prisoner  in  Germany  in  his  return  from  Palestine ;  and 

^'Hiflt  Litt.  d*Italie,  par  Ginguend,  either  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  Ranolfde 

tome  i.  p.  154--157.  Pans,  1811.    The  Glanville,  diief  jiutidaiy  of  Ueniy  II. 

Decretum  of  Gratian,    a    Benedictine  Selden  lays  of  this  treatise^  '  as,  on  the 

monk  of  Bologna,  was  published  in  the  '  one  side,  I  dare  not  be  coidSdent,  that  it 

year  1150;    and  a  compilation  of  the  '  is  GlanVUIe's^  so  I  make  littie  ipMon, 

feudal  laws  of  Lombardy  was  published  '  that  it  is  as  ancient  as .  hit  time,  if  not 

at  Milan  about  the  year  1 170.     The  '  his  work.'— Nicholson*^  BagL  UBt  Ll- 

treatite  on  the  Boglish  lawi  was  written  braiy,  p.  181.    hoiaiL  1776, 
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during;  the  rest  of  bis  reign  he  was  almost  wholly  en- 
grossed by  bis  contests  witb  tbe  king  of  France  for  his 
dominions  in  that  country.  The  government  however 
of  this  absentee  sovereign  was  not  destitute  of  influence 
variously  exercised  on  .that  very  country,  from  which  he 
was  BO  estranged.  It  exhausted  the  resources  of  tbe 
crown  by  those  sales  of  the  revenues  and  royal  manors  ^, 
to  which  he  had  recourse  for  defraying  bis  military 
expenses;  it  roused  tbe  attention  of  tbe  people  to  ibe 
exactions  levied  by  tbe  monarch,  on  account  of  tbe  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  sums,  wbicb  be  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
mand; and  it  excited  among  the  nobles  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, by  withdrawing  from  them  tbe  control  of  tbe 
royal  presence,  and  thus  disposing  them  to  enter  into 
associations  for  mutual  support. 

This  last  influence  of  the  government  of  Richard  be- 
came soon  conspicuous  in  tbe  reign  of  bis  successor,  the 
first  symptom  of  a  regular  association  among  tlie  nobles 
appearing  so  early  as  in  tbe  second  year  of  that  reign, 
fvhen  tbe  barons  unanimously  declared,  that  they  would 
not  attend  John  into  France  **,  unless  he  would  engage 
to  restore  and  preserve  their  privileges.  A  particular 
incident,  which  had  occurred  immediately  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  absence  of  Richard,  may  even  be  consi- 
dered as  having  suggested  that  association.  Tbe  admi- 
nistration of  the  kingdom  having  been  intrusted  to  the 
bishops  of  Durliam  and  Ely^,  John,  tbe  brother  of  tbe 
king,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  discontent  excited 
by  the  conduct  of  tbe  latter,  who  engrossed  tbe  govern- 
ment, to  summon  him  to  appear  before  a  general  council 
'  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  thereby  exhibiting  the  ex- 


**  He  ileclufil  llial  be  touIiI  i^II  Lon- 
don ilttU,  if  111:  niuld  finil  a  |iurchaavi. — 

Tor  Itn  Ihouuuil  mcrci  he  nlcaii«I  the 
haijt  of  SfDtUnd  Don)  Che  fruity  and  al- 
li'lpintp,  whieli  Ilcni;  11.  hail  comixjlcd 


hi.—Tnnec',  KM.  of  Eng- 
p.  305. 
1  Hist,  of  Engtind,  vol.  n. 

■  Hirt.  of  England,    tdI.  i. 
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ample  of  a  combination,  which  was  soon  to  prove  fatal 
to  his  own  power. 

The  personal  character  of  Richard  appears  to  haye 
prevented  the  disturbances,  which  might  else  have 
accompanied  these  effects  of  his  continued  absence,  for 
he  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  the  repu- 
tation, which  his  extraordinary  and  romantic  valour 
procured  for  his  country.  Strengthened  by  their  affec- 
tion ^  he  even  ventured,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign^ 
to  exclude  the  clergy  from  the  protection  of  the  law, 
when  they  had  refused  to  contribute  their  portion  of  one 
of  those  assessments,  which  his  necessities  compelled 
him  to  demand.  The  character  of  Richard  indeed  pro- 
bably influenced  that  of  his  people,  introducing  amcHig 
them,  particularly  among  his  English  subjects,  a  more  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  chivalry.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
the  name  of  this  prince  is  found  in  the  series  ^^  of  those,  who 
cultivated  the  poetry  of  the  south  of  France,  and  that  he 
was  a  liberal  protector  of  the  genius  of  his  brother-bards. 

The  following  reign  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  solemn  ratification  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and 
in  all  its  occurrences  and  circumstances  we  discover 
tendencies  to  bring  to  their  crisis  those  combinations, 
which  have  been  noticed  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen, 
Henry  IL,  and  Richard.    WTien  the  clergy  had  beea 


^  Hume*!  Hist  of  England,  toU  ii.  p.  of  his  eaptirtty  in  Gtmuuiy  it  nid  to 

38.  have  been  discovered  by  a  minatrel,  who^ 

^  Having  been  made  count  of  Poitou  having  been  informed  that  a  penon  of 
in  the  year  1174,  he  had  an  opportunity  distinction  was  imprisoned  in  a  certain 
of  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  Pro-  castle,  sung  a  couplet  of  a  aong,  whidi  he 
vence.  The  historian  of  the  troubadours  had  composed  with  Richard,  and  wss 
however  has  remarked,  that  he  appears  answered  by  the  king. — Hist,  litt  del 
to  have  been  inspired  by  anger,  rather  .  Troubadours,  tome  i.  p.  54,  fte.  Psrii^ 
than  by  love.  Of  the  two  poems  of  this  1774.  This  anecdote,  Mr.  Turner  re- 
prince,  which  have  been  preserved,  one  marks,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  an 
expresses  the  indignation  which  he  felt  old  French  chronicle,  perhi^  a  nose  ro- 
during  his  confinement  in  Germany,  the  mance,  which  Fauchet  saw,  and  tbenep 
other  reproaches  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne  relates  it  in  his  Recueil,  p.  92. — Hist  of 
ai^d  his  coosin,  for  not  joining  Richand  England,  voL  L  p.  334,  note  1 10. 
against  the  ku>g  of  France.    The  place 
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prepared  to  insult  and  degrade  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  when  the  nation  had  been,  during  a  long  and 
active  reio;n,  habituated  to  the  restraints  of  a  wise  and 
vigorous  government,  and  when  the  nobles  had  been 
abandoned  to  their  own  discretion  during  an  improvi- 
dent, but  a  splendid  and  fascinating  series  of  foreiga 
enterprises,  a  reign  of  weakness  and  embarrassment  wae 
alone  required  fur  procuring  a  solemn  authentication 
of  tliose  rights,  for  which  the  English  had  long  been 
solicitous. 

.lohn  began  his  reign  amidst  the  ditticulties  of  a  defec- 
tive title,  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Geoftry,  being  the  right  heir  of  the  throne  :  he  was 
then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Roman  pontiff  con- 
cerning the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
and  the  cowardice  with  which  he  abandoned  his  con- 
tinental territories  to  the  king  of  France*^,  tlie  meaimess 
with  which  he  surrendered  his  crown  of  England  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  general  tyranny  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  subjects,  involved  him  in  the  greatest  em- 
barrassments. The  personal  character  of  John  is  con- 
spicuous through  all  his  diflficuttiea,  as  a  compound  of 
cowardice,  tyranny,  sloth  and  imprudence,  and  therefore 
precisely  fitted  to  provoke  that  general  resistance,  which 
established  for  succeeding  ages  the  liberties  of  England. 
Innocent  III.,  who  was  advanced  to  the  papacy  in  the 


■  Mr.  Bermjclfla  contendi,  that  no 
idu,  of  unwortliiuess  cuulil  be  uiuexeil  li> 
tliii  tnnuutiDii,  bei'aim  acta  o(  feuilal 
•obminiaD  were  not  infioiiiient  uiiud); 
priami,  and  (be  coiiiluct  of  John  vru 
■uclioiivd  ID  thii  inlluce  by  In*  ngbles. 
— Hirt. of  lUory  II.,  vol.  ii. pp.  182, 190. 
But,  when  the  baroiu  touKht  protecliao 
rnmi  the  aun  uf  Philip,  thia  very  Iruuv- 
Wti'ia  was  alLe^Al  as  fomiuig  a  pari  of 
Ihi  judiecatiuD  ul'  thuir  revulL—Uumi:'! 
HM.  of  Kngland,  Tol.  iL  p.  lOU.     ilodur 

JiVpri  bu  pn>duc«d  Cum  Bymn  mi 


BUtbgiilj,  lo  prove  that  the  baroni  lud 
utgrA  John  lu  bis  tmbmiHiuii,  aud  aup. 
puHsd  that  they  did  to  to  humble  hw 
pn;3v,  us  from  thai  momiint  thoy  begMi 
tn  dvnund  a  grant  of  that  libcrtiM. — 
Hial.  of  KneUad,  lal.  iii.  p.  44.  The 
)>0H.  oi  thii  hiitunan  haa  remarkcil,  jui- 
liUeil  his  temporal  pretanaion  by  tbe  f^rt 
of  juiljpng  of  aiiui,  and  of  Ihu  i>bli|(alioD 
of  tmllix, — Iltid..  p.  lli,  nut«.  If  hii  im- 
rilual  rlumiiiiun  be  admitted,  it  would  bo 
diiBcult  to  n:[ulc  the  intervaci. 


■ 
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same  year,  in  which  John  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, was  of  an  enterprising  and  aspiring  genius,  and, 
being  only  thirty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation,  possessed  all  the  vigour  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  favourite  scheme,  that  of  per- 
fecting the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see; 
dying  also  in  the  same  year  with  this  prince,  the  year 
following  the  memorable  year  of  the  great  charter,  he 
was  withdrawn  at  the  same  time  from  the  stage  of  life, 
the  existence  of  these  two  principal  agents  being  closed 
as  soon  as  the  great  crisis,  to  which  they  had  in  diffe- 
rent ways  co-operated,  had  been  brought  to  its  conclu- 
sion. The  struggle  too  between  John  and  his  barons 
required  an  enterprising  monarch  of  France,  who  should 
be  ready  to  become  the  champion  of  the  papal  claims, 
though  without  such  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Rome,  as  would  have  hindered  him  from  prose- 
cuting the  designs  of  his  own  ambition,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  injunctions.  Philip  Augustus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  John,  was  precisely  a  prince  of  this 
description.  He  availed  himself  of  the  weakness  and 
imprudence  of  John  to  deprive  him  of  his  continental 
territories,  disregarding  the  prohibition  of  the  pontiff; 
he  was  ready  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church,  when 
the  support  of  the  papal  cause  seemed  to  offer  him  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  his  acquisitions  the  kingdom  of 
England;  and  afterwards,  when  John  had  sheltered 
himself  under  the  papal  protection,  he  was  not  less 
ready  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  revolted  barons. 
Fortunately  too  for  the  interests  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  selfishness  of  his  policy  became  at  last  so 
manifest  to  the  confederated  barons,  that  the  two  parties 
had  become  balanced,  when  the  seasonable  death  of  John 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 

The  principal  agent,  in  obtaining  the  great  charter, 
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was  aa  ecclesiastic,  Stephen  Langton,  nominated  by  the 
pope  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  consequence  of  an 
appeal,  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  regard  to  a 
contested  election,  the  king  himself  being  one  of  the 
appellants.  Langton,  though  an  Englishman,  had  been 
educated  in  France,  where  he  had  taught  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  fit  person  for 
extending  in  England  the  papal  authority,  of  which  his 
own  advancement  was  an  enlargement.  The  appoint- 
ment however  proved  eventually  a  curious  counterpart 
to  that  of  Becket,  the  one  having  as  directly  frustrated 
the  design  of  the  pontiff,  as  the  other  the  plan  of  the 
king. 

John  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  pontiff,  enforced  as  it  was  by  a  papal  excom- 
munication, and  by  the  arms  of  France  ;  and  his  resist- 
ance seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  new  primate  the 
scheme  of  securing  the  liberties  of  the  church,  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  With 
this  view  he  first  obliged  the  king  to  swear,  that  he 
would  renew  the  good  laws  of  his  predecessors,  espe- 
cially of  Edward;  he  then  produced  to  the  barons*  a 
copy  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  in  an  illiterate 
age  had  naturally  fallen  into  oblivion ;  and  he  finally 
entered  into  a  formal  confederacy  with  them  for  the 
vindication  of  their  violated  rights.  In  this  enterprise 
he  was  opposed  by  the  papal  power,  which  since  the 
submission  of  the  king  had  extended  its  protection  to 
the  royal  cause  ;  he  however  persevered  with  unshaken 
resolution,  though  he  subjected  himself  to  a  sentence  of 
suspension.      He  may,  as   an  Englishman,  have  been 


L 


**  Hiimo  hu  rtjiretcntcil  Ihe  buoni  truth  i*  ihai  a  ropy  had  been  de|ioiril«] 

u  (enTcbinj*  flit  Ihii  choiter,  and  unable  ■□   each  counlr,  aoii  that  oue  of  Ihfte 

to   di*ci>Ti;i  rnuiv  than  a  ain^le  copy, —  vas  |>ruiIuFed  by  Langtoii,UDt  iliicoTvml 

Bnt,  e(  EagUmd,  Tdl.  i  1^  346.   Hn  tt^tMbmai. 
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also  influenced  by  a  patriotic  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country  ^.  He  was  certainly  much  offended  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  papal  legate,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  pope  to  fill  the  numerous  vacancies, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  English  church  during  an 
interdict  of  six  years.  From  this  he  learned  that  the 
liberties  of  his  church  were  to  be  guarded,  not  less 
against  the  pontiff,  than  against  the  king. 

The  revolution  therefore,  which  produced  the  great 
charter,  though  the  original  impulse  was  the  remem- 
brance of  ancient  liberty,  was  in  all  its  parts  the  work 
of  ecclesiastical  interference.  The  crown  was  first  dis- 
honoured and  degraded  by  the  usurpation  of  papal 
dominion ;  the  movement  of  the  barons  was  prompted 
by  the  policy,  the  patriotism,  or  the  indignation  of  the 
English  primate;  and  the  confederate  army,  which 
marched  against  the  sovereign,  assumed  the  appellation 
of  the  army  of  Grod  and  of  the  holy  church.  It  was 
indeed  effected  in  direct  opposition  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, John  having  made  his  peace  with  the  pontiff  bjr 
his  submission,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  most  fortu* 
nately  happened,  that  ecclesiastical  dominion  was  hin<^ 
dered  from  becoming  incorporated  with  the  original 
guaranty  of  the  civil  liberties  of  Engliind.  If  the  revo^ 
lution  had  been  directly  accomplished  by  the  papal 
interposition,  it  must  be  supposed  that  care  would  have 
been  employed  to  insert  in  the  great  charter  some  stipu- 
lations, which  would  establish  more  securely  the  domi- 
nion of  the  papacy,  and  thus  take  from  the  religious  as 
much  as  was  added  to  the  other  liberties  of  the  natioD. 
As  it  was  actually  accomplished,  though  ecclesiastical 
influence  was  the  prevailing  principle  *^  yet  the  people 

^  Berinc^on's   Hist,  of  Henry   II.,  lish  the  papal  sentence  of  excommunica- 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  2U5.     Hume's  Hist,  of  £n^  tion,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  own  9u»" 

land,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  pension,  and  went  to  Rome.^-Bertngton'f 

^^  Though  the  primate  refused  to  pub*  Hist  of  Henry  li^  toL  ii  p.  S74. 
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was  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  denunciations  of  Rome, 
and  tauylit  to  disregard  its  menaces.  So  little  however 
was  the  nation  able  to  encounter  the  power  of  John, 
when  thus  supported,  that  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
offer  the  crown  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France**, 
as  connected  by  the  mother  of  his  wife  with  the  royal 
family  of  England.  Fortunately  again  for  that  country, 
when  the  jealousy,  soon  excited  by  the  imprudent  par- 
tiality of  Lewis  towards  his  own  countrymen,  had  already 
alienated  the  English  nobles,  the  death  of  John,  with 
the  minority  of  his  son  Henry,  removed  their  apprehen- 
sions of  tlie  tyranny  of  their  own  princes,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  domestic  succession  of  the  crown. 

The  great  charter,  thus  extorted  from  John  in  the 
memorable  conference  at  Runnemede**,  consisted  partly 
of  provisions  for  protecting  the  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
and  partly  of  stipulations  favourable  to  the  common 
people,  the  design  of  which  was  to  attach  these  to  the 
support  of  the  aristocracy.  The  former,  which  naturally 
constituted  the  grand  objects  of  the  confederates,  have 
lost  their  importance,  since  the  church  has  become  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  state,  and  the  laws  have 
ceased  to  bear  a  feudal  character  ;  those  others  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  lower  order  of  men  had  gradually  risen 
to  political  influence,  and  the  feudal  principles  of  the 
constitution  had  even  been  abrogated  by  a  formal  act  of 
the  legislature,  have  alone  remained  as  operative  articles, 
essentially  comprising  the  liberties  of  these  countries. 
Those  popular  stipulations  were  not  however  the  mere 
suggestions  of  a  present  and  temporarj'  expediency,  but 
the  ancient  principles  of  Saxon  freedom,  collected  and 


"  nianche  uf  Ciutili;,  Ihc  wifu  of  tlul 
prinM,  hxl  (lEicrmlcd  by  hur  mother 
rrom  lleoty  II, — Hiunu'u  Uiil,  ufEng- 


*•  So  numwl.  snjs  MaHli™  of  We.*, 
miutfer,  brcaUM  It  hiul  been  otUn  the 
■iwiie  af  public  councils  tbu  oamc  >iEu>- 
IViui:  (he  iDBtil  of  oouitdl.— Flore*  llut. 
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.caHsessions  of  Henry  11.  had 
(uegree  of  ascendency,  which 
t  ie  disorders  engendered  in 
2ie  same  possessions  after- 
Cthe  continued  absence  of 
xrricories,  which  favoured  the 
le?^  so,  when  a  compact  had 
Sfcween  the  crown  and  the 
^.ett«a«iittfa:  was  about  to  assume  au 
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rt-assin^  appendage  to  the  English  mo- 

tlxis  view  therefore  the  weakness  and  mis- 

iohn,  which  permitted  their  final  separation, 

,ve  had  a  further  operation  in  favouring  the 

iglish  liberty.    While  they  provoked  a  com- 

i>of  the  nobles,  by  which  it  was  asserted  and 

id,  they  threw  off  an  incumbrance,  by  which  the 

if  that  combination  might  have  been  grievously 


L  vvti  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  influence,  which  the 

utation  of  so  considerable  provinces  to  the  crown 

H^'i-ance  exercised  on  the  government  of  that  country, 

tt-  tjlevatiog  the  royal  authori^  above  the  feudal  aristo- 

hk>L^cy,  among  which  it  had  been  parcelled,  we  shall  per- 

1 1  eive  this  weak,  yet  tyrannical  prince,  the  unintentional 

,  ugent,  at  once  of  liberty  in  his  own  country,  and  in  France, 

though  not  of  a  free  constitution,  a  form  of  domestic 

policy  incompatible  with  its  circumstances,  yet  of  an 

orderly  and  consistent  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  the 

state.  . 

The  territorial  connexion  with  France  was  not  indeed 
at  this  time  wholly  relinquished.  A  small  portion  of 
the  cfmtinenlal  possessions  of  Henry  II.  was  still  retained 
in  a  distant  part  of  that  country,  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  combinations  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  iht  hiitory  of  England^  from  the  beginning  of  ike  reign  of  Henry 
JJL,  in  the  year  1216,  to  that  of  the  reign  of  E4mar4  il.,  in  the 
year  1307. 

Henry  IIL  king  in  the  year  1216 — Comities  icprcaented  in  periiemwit,  lfl54— Unr- 
pation  of  the  earl  of  LeioBiier,  1264— His  paitianent,  1265— Edwttd  I.  king^  1272 
—Wales  reduced,  1282 — ^Boroughs  repnaented  in  paitiament,  1283. 

The  great  charter,  as  Hume  has  remarked^,  did  not 
contain  any  establishment  of  new  courts,  magistrates,  or 
senates,  nor  any  abolition  of  the  old ;  it  introduced  no 
new  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  no  innovation  in  the  political  or  public  law  of  the 
kingdom.  The  time  had  not  then  come  for  improving 
the  constitution  of  the  government  by  such  alterations ; 
but  there  was  much  irregularity  in  the  administration, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  correct,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  principles  should  be  established,  which 
might  serve  as  landmarks,  to  direct  the  nation  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  the  attainment  of  the  public  happiness. 

It  is  natural  that  the  importance  of  this  celebrated  in- 
strument should  be  more  highly  appreciated  by  a  writer 
living  under  a  government,  in  which  the  want  of  such  a 
charter  had  been  experienced ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  Mably^,  in  his  Observations  on  the  History  of 
France,  has  borne  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  merits. 
The  English,  says  he,  then  began  to  be  considered  as 
a  mass^  all  the  parts  of  which  were  important  to  the 

*  Hist  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147.  slaves,  who  were  still  very  numerous,  were 

*  Liv.  v.,  ch.  iv.  considered  merely  as  a  property,  the  fourth 
^  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  great      article  enjoining  that  gusrdians  should 

charter  regarded  the  interests  of  freemen,  not  make  dettruction  or  wtuie  of  men  or 
as  alone  deserving  protectioO|  and  that     goodt  on  the  lands  of  their  wanls.    But 
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whole,  while,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  citizens,  always  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  not  having  yet  discovered  those  secret  connexions, 
which  linked  their  particular  interests  to  the  general 
good,  sought  only  to  oppress  and  insult,  and  gloried  in 
obtaining  privileges,  which  were  inconsistent,  and  which, 
tending  on]y  to  separate  their  interests,  were  incapable 
of  acquiring  a  permanent  establishment.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  of  their  subsequent  conditions  he  has 
accordingly  discovered  in  the  difference  of  the  great 
ordinances  of  the  two  countries,  the  French*  having 
ueglected  to  regulate  with  precision  the  general  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  to  render  the  oppression  of  an  individual 
a  matter  of  public  concern. 

The  political  constitution  of  England  remained  to  be 
developed.  A  common  council  of  the  realm  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  the  great  charter,  and  to  it  the  imposition 


■hould  be  deleniiinEil  by  rei)uliib1e  per- 
■■11*  of  IliK  ocighboiubuod,  (worn  to  do 

*  Iq  the  yau  1.155,  at  une  hundnd  aad 
(urtf  yvaa  iftcr  Ihe  peal  chartitr  uf  V.ng- 
Uud,  theiUtes  uf  France,  bdoffcuiiTeiiM 
br  th«  king  to  enable  him  tg  [euit  the 
Sngliah,  iTBilFil  theniKlvfs  of  tba  oppoi- 
tuDity  for  piocuiing  hii  aiwnt  la  an  or- 
din»nce  fur  llie  refurmalion  of  (he  ({orern- 
nwot.  The  plan  of  refoimation  cuosuted 
at  tweatj-tbat  orlicle*.  Four  at  lhe»e 
nUlod  tu  the  ilats  of  the  coinagf,  three 
to  practices  »EULlog;ou8  to  purveyance  iti 
the  Rngliih  goTtmment,  ei|^t  to  the 
Hdmiaiatntioa  of  juslia,  six  to  Ihe  legu^ 
latioa  of  the  Iroap^  one  to  the  ri^ht  uf 
datmniaing  the  public  UMnnicutt,  ane 
to  the  limitaliDQ  of  watrcDs,  and  one  for- 
bade the  officer!  of  the  royal  houiehold. 
or  uf  judkalura,  or  even  ef  the  torila.  to 

uticlea  we  diirofer  no  aniiaua  altcution 
to  Ihe  dinlincl  riglil*  of  Ihi:  levcrsl  clamps 
of  tacitly.  Ilia  not  itiptdated,  Bi  in  the 
Kngtiab  cbartor,  that  the  barooa  should 
•llow  to  their  vanali  tba  wme  lighti 


were  allowed  to  thtmselvca  by  the 
gn;  oa  pravisiaa  it  made  for  the 
}f  ciliei  and  baraugh* ;  no  encuii- 
I  given  to  traders ;  no  HreH 
pnitectiaD  to  the  lower  orden  of  freemen 
and  to  [leagantt:  and  thou |;h  immi'TO'ii 
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vhere  Sad  the  itopurtant  prineipia,  that 
every  miin  should  lie  Ined  by  his  jieers. 


nemy ; 
aniithar  ordinance 
van  prepurd  for  nforuiinK  thu  abuses  of 
the  govern  iD*n(.  This  conuntad  of  forty<- 
•even  ailiclei ;  but,  though  ao  much  mare 
d  ctniled  than  the  romiet.  It  in  not  more 
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n{;hls.  Imueifect  u  it  wsi,  it  was  never 
eseeuted.  The  dauphin  fouad  means  to 
cviicdiiile  the  noMei,  and  lu  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  eitiei ;  all  regard  for  the 
(lublic  gsoA  wu  alike  torgulten  by  both 
parties  in  their  motiial  animoiity  ;  and 
Ihia  very  criiii  tiecame,  accordiu);  to  the 
observation  of  Meieray.  the  epoch  of  the 
dnpolic  power  of  Ihe  loveraunii — Mist, 
ckf  the  Anc.  Parliaments  of  rtSM*  bj 
BanUinnliim,  «oL  ii.  IMtm  9. 
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of  the  public  assessments  is  there  referred.  The  form  of 
that  council  however  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly determined ;  and  it  should  probably  be  consi- 
dered as  in  a  transition  from  the  feudal  parliament  esta- 
blished at  the  conquest  to  a  more  mixed  assemblage 
begun  by  Henry  III.,  and  completed  by  Edward  I.,  which 
was  itself  afterwards  to  be  divided  into  the  distinct  cham- 
bers of  a  modem  parliament.  Imperfect  indeed  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  free  constitution  of  England,  and 
little  did  they  promise  of  that  full  maturity,  which  it 
afterwards  attained ;  but,  growing  out  of  the  changing 
condition  of  the  country,  not  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
speculative  interference  of  a  legislator,  it  was  naturally 
gradual  in  its  formation,  like  those  political  changes, 
from  which  it  drew  its  origin. 

The  friends  of  liberty  have  been  anxious  to  prove*, 
that  at  least  the  principle  of  representative  legislation 
was  coeval  with  the  government  of  England,  while  the 
advocates  of  power  have  been  not  less  desirous  of  show- 
ing, that  this  part  of  the  constitution  was  much  more 
recent,  and  even  tainted  with  the  guilt  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  being  devised  by  him  for  his  support  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  royal  power.  The  minds  of  men  are 
now  however  too  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  political  rights,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  or  of  the  time, 
of  an  original,  which  is  allowed  to  have  been  as  ancient 
as  the  thirteenth  century.  They  have  accordingly  ceased 
to  feel  any  more  solicitude  about  this  other  question  of 
our  political  history,  than  about  that  of  the  conquest  of 
the  first  of  our  Norman  sovereigns;  and  the  enquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  house  of  commons,  though  still  a 

^  A  history  of  thn  controversy  is  ^ren  began  by  Polydore  Virgil,  an  ItaUtn, 
in  Tjrrreirs  Bibliotheca  Politico,  p.  8.  who  wrote  the  history  of  Kogiand  m  tba 
Loud.,  1718.    It  is  stated  to  have  been      sixteenth  century. 
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most  interesting  and  curious  speculation,  is  now  reduced 
to  the  class  of  investigations  of  political  antiquity.  To 
a  philosopher  indeed,  speculating  on  the  formation  of  the 
most  illustrious  constitution  which  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed,  and  yet  more  to  a  subject  of  this  govemineut, 
desirous  of  acquiring  from  a  review  of  its  history  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  its  nature,  it  is  most  interesting  and 
important  to  inquire,  how  far  this  invaluable  institution 
has  been  the  work  of  personal  contingencies;  how  far  it 
has  arisen  from  the  general  operation  of  political  prin- 
ciples, necessarily,  though  gradually,  eflecting  a  consi- 
derable alteration  in  the  structure  of  a  social  system. 

Some  writers  have  contended,  that  the  moderns  have 
no  right  to  assume  the  merit  of  introducing  popular  re- 
presentation into  the  combinations  of  politics,  the  ancients 
having  furnished  examples  of  all  its  varieties*.  But, 
though  elective  assemblies  of  legislators  may  be  found 
among  the  governments  of  antiquity,  probably  no  in- 
stances can  be  discovered  except  in  federative  associa- 
tions of  states.  The  Amphyctionic  council,  the  Achiean 
league,  and  the  Lycian  confederacy,  were  all  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  the  senate  of  Athens  was  but  a  committee 
of  annual  officers,  the  legislative  power  still  residing  ta 
the  people  collectively  assembled.  It  seems  indeed  not 
to  have  occurred  to  the  politicians  of  antiquity,  that  an 
elective  legislature  could  be  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  single  state.  In  a  confederacy  of  several 
governments  there  was  a  manifest  necessity  of  assem- 
bling deputies,  who  should  manage  the  mtercsts  of  their 
absent  constituents.     Thus  far  accordingly  the  ancients 
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•  Doctor  GiUi»  hnn  mnioUindl  (hi*  repieseBlatitt  nwmlipri  o(  a  piiWie  C"un. 

opinien  in  hu  lmn«liitloii  of  th*  Ethics  cil.    AnstoDe  «pcsk«<»f  m««tiBg«ofm»- 

uid  I^ilitic<  of  .VrinlDtU',  vol.  ii.  p.  Ii4.  g-iilnitei.  as  uf  committees  acting  iiDiler 

Lond-,  1797.     But  hs  aiipcBrt  to  hnni  themnlrol  ofgeaeral  niBcinbliM, — Polil., 

omloakBil  (be  dutinctian  between  per-  lib.ir.ca|i.stir.i  lib.*i.aip.iv< 
MuuiiiTctteil  wUh  maipiilraein,  uul  tha 

VOL.  I.  Si- 
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had  proGe«ded>  but  the  modems  appear  to  have  an  ex- 
clusive ri^ht  to  the  credit  of  applying  the  principle  of 
representation  to  the  concerns  of  one  nation.  However 
simple  and  obvious  such  an  expedient  of  policy  may  now 
be  deemed,  the  republic  of  Rome  was  ruined  chiefly  by 
the  want  of  this  contrivance  for  reconciling  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Italians  with  the  stability  of  the  state. 
Among  the  modems  it  seems  to  have  owed  its  existence 
to  this  peculiarity,  that  deputies  were  summoned  for  the 
single  purpose  of  assenting  to  taxes. 

That  the  cities  and  towns  should  send  deputies  to  the 
public  councils  was  not  peculiar  to  the  feudal  govern- 
ment of  England,  for  they  had  in  various  countries  begun 
to  be  incorporated  about  the  same  time,  and  to  be  con- 
sulted about  relieving  the  public  necessities.  The  insti- 
tution exclusively  characteristic  of  the  English  govem- 
ment  is  that  of  a  house  of  commons,  comprehending  vnth- 
in  it  representatives  of  the  less  considerable  proprietors 
of  land  together  with  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  and 
consequently  combining  within  itself  all  the  diversified 
interests  of  the  nation,  the  agricultural  not  less  than  the 
manufacturing  and  the  commercial.  If  the  proprietors 
of  land  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns  had  assembled 
in  distinct  houses,  constituting  two  distinct  members  of 
the  legislature,  their  contending  interests  would,  as  in 
Spain^,  have  placed  them  in  mutual  opposition,  and 
enabled  the  sovereign  to  triumph  over  both.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  a  constitution,  which  divided  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  between  the  two  houses,  throwing  the  less 
considerable  into  a  combination  of  interest  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  traders,  and  thus  precluding  a  collision, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  ruinous  to  the  liberty  of  all. 
The  enquiry  to  be  answered  is  therefore,  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  England  an  assembly  of  the  legislature 

7  Robertna's  Biit  of  Cluurlw  V,,book  iii. 
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was  constituted  of  representatives  so  different,  as  the 
knights  of  tlie  shires  and  the  deputies  of  towns. 

The  late  professor  Millar  of  Glasgow  has  offered  as  a 
solution  ^  that  it  resulted  from  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  lesser  barons  declined  in  property 
and  importance  just  at  the  time,  when  the  towns  began  to 
be  considerable,  and  that  the  sovereign  at  the  same  time 
possessed  so  much  power,  as  enabled  him  to  avail  himself 
of  the  support  of  the  representative  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  control  the  great  barons,  yet  not  so  much  as  to 
be  able  to  depress  both  by  their  mutual  contention. 
This  solution  he  has  endeavoured  to  maintain  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  circumstances  of  the  other  feudal  gis- 
vemments  of  Europe ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
Buccessful  in  showing',  that  a  similar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances did  not  elsewhere  occur,  but  to  have  failed 
in  not  pointing  out  some  principle  of  union,  by  which 
the  two  classes  of  representatives  were  amalgamated 
into  one  body,  instead  of  givinjg  their  votes  in  separate 
benches,  as  in  the  diets  of  Germany.  The  alienation 
subsisting  in  those  times,  between  any  description  of 
barons  and  the  deputies  of  towns,  must  have  been  ao 
strong,  as  to  require  some  more  efficient  principle  of 
combination  for  bringing  them  together,  than  a  mere 
equality  of  political  importance.  It  seems  probable  in- 
deed that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  England,  an- 
other and  inferior  class  of  proprietors  of  land  was  repre- 
sented in  parliament  before  the  lesser  barons,  and  that 
these  reluctantly  relinquished  the  privilege  of  attending 
in  their  own  right. 

The  great  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  con- 
stituted in  a  very  popular  manner,  does  not  appear  to 
have  comprehended  any  representative  members',  the 
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expression  mfinita  multitudoj  applied  to  these  meetings 
by  the  old  historians^  warranting  the  opinion,  that  the 
allodial  proprietors  assembled  in  person,  not  by  repre- 
sentation. The  constitution  of  the  national  councils 
was  changed  by  the  conquest,  the  feudal  government 
being  then  introduced,  in  all  that  maturity,  which  it  had 
shortly  before  attained  in  France,  and  these  assemblies 
began  to  be  composed  of  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown 
together  with  the  superior  clergy.  The  number  of  the 
persons,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  them, 
was  in  consequence  of  this  alteration  considerably  re- 
duced, the  military  tenants,  who  held  immediately  of  the 
crown,  not  being  quite  seven  hundred.  An  important 
part  of  the  Saxon  government  however  still  remained  in 
the  county-courts^®,  and  the  combination  of  this  remnant 
of  popular  administration  of  public  concerns  with  the 
feudal  government  introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  seems 
to  have  been  the  true,  though  remote  origin,  of  the 
representative  part  of  the  English  legislature. 

The  influence  of  the  county-courts  on  the  feudal  go- 
vernment of  England  was  manifested  even  from  its  com- 
mencement, knights  elected  in  these  courts  having  been 
even  from  the  conquest  employed,  either  to  make  reports 
to  the  sovereign  on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country,  or 
the  grievances  of  the  people,  or  to  collect  the  taxes 
under  the  inspection  of  the  itinerant  judges".  These 
were  not  members  of  parliament ;  but  the  transition  was 


himself  unable  to  decide  the  question,  but 
remarks  that^  in  one  of  these  councils^ 
convened  in  the  year  824,  one  person  has 
subscribed  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
deciia. — Hist  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  voU 
iv.  p.  278. 

*®  *  Perhaps,'  says  Hume,  *  this  insti- 
tution of  county-courts  in  England  has 
had  greater  effect  on  the  government,  than 
has  yet  been  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
historians,  or  traced  by  antiqtiaries.'— 
Hist  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  note. 


^^  William  the  Conqueror,  when  be 
resolved  to  ratify  the  statutes  of  bb  Angto- 
Saxon  predecessors,  ordered  twelve  *  noble 
and  sage  men'  to  be  diosen  in  eedi 
county,  who  should  meet  in  his  presenee, 
and  determine  what  were  the  real  lawsef 
the  kingdom :  the  great  charter  directs, 
that  twelve  knights  fthould  he  elected  in 
the  next  court  of  each  county,  to  enqune 
into  the  *  evil  customs  of  sherifis,  of  fo- 
rests and  foresters,  of  warrens  and  war- 
reaers,  and  of  the  wardens  of  banks  and 
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easy  and  obvious,  by  wtich  they  were  introduced  into 
the  great  council,  as  invested  with  the  power  of  granting 
money,  and  of  petitioning  for  redress.  That  the  repre- 
sentation of  counties  had  this  beginning,  instead  of  aris- 
ing from  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  summoning  the  lesser 
barons,  as  directed  in  the  great  charter,  appears  iVom  this, 
that  a  writ  for  summoning  representatives  of  counties  two 
years  before  that  charter  was  granted  ",  is  still  extant.  It 
does  not  indeed  appear  from  the  writ,  whether  the  repre- 
Bentatives  were  to  be  elected  by  the  counties,  or  nomi- 
nated by  the  sheriffs,  and  therefore  the  commencement  of 
the  practice  of  electing  representatives  has  been  referred 
to  a  later  year ;  but  any  appointment  of  representatives, 
however  originally  made,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  its 
origin.  It  moreover  appears  that  the  lesser  barons  clung 
to  the  practice  of  attending  the  great  council  in  their 
own  right,  until  Henry  III.  "^j  eleven  years  after  repre- 
sentatives of  counties  had  been  formally  introduced  into 
the  parliament,  procured  a  law  to  be  enacted,  which 
prohibited  the  attendance  of  every  baron  not  particularly 
summoned.  This  law  indeed  threw  the  lesser  baronage 
into  the  class  of  the  commons,  especially  when  Edward 
-I.  '*  had  confined  the  title  of  baron  to  those,  whom  the 
Iciug'  should  have  summoned  to  the  parliament.  By 
theae  regulations  the  constitution  received  various  and 
important  improvements.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  country  was  added  to  that  of  the  com- 
mons ;  the  lords  were  disencumbered  of  the  presence  of 
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than  those  of  other  countries,  nor  were  they  separated 
by  any  insuperable  barrier  from  the  order  of  nobles, 
since  by  the  acquisition  of  property  of  a  certain  value,  a 
commoner  became  entitled  to  rank  as  a  thane.  The  two 
orders  were  therefore  by  their  ancient  arrangement  ac- 
customed to  regard  their  interests  as  connected  together, 
and,  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  stru^le  with  the 
royal  power,  were  well  disposed  to  afford  reciprocal 
support.  Nothing  accordingly  in  the  great  charter  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  English  people,  as  that  it  stipulates 
for  the  protection  of  every  class  of  the  community.  This 
kindly  influence  of  political  sympathy,  though  it  could 
not  wholly  suppress  the  contending  jealousies  of  the  two 
orders  of  the  state,  yet  moderated  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  through  many  centuries  they  continued  to  act  toge- 
ther without  any  violent  collision ;  nor  did  such  a  collision 
occur,  until  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  introduced  from  other  countries  a 
new  principle  of  political  action. 

The  period  reviewed  in  the  present  chapter,  comprises 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  of  whom  the 
former  appears  to  have  first  iatroduced  the  representa- 
tion of  the  counties,  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the 
irregular  precedent  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  to  have  first  summoned  to  the  parliament 
the  deputies  of  boroughs.  Thus  these  two  princes  per- 
formed each  one  part  of  the  same  great  work,  which 
gave  existence  to  the  representative  portion  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  yet  in  the  whole  series  of  the  English  history 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  two  princes  more  directly 
and  strikingly  contrasted.  Henry,  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing the  government,  became  unavoidably  the  slave  of 
successive  favourites,  and  an  oppressor  through  the  very 
imbecility  of  his  nature;  Edward,  politic  and  vigorous, 
but  too  desirous  of  power  to  regard  much  the  rights  of 
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his  subjects,  was  a  patriotic  sovereign,  because  he  had 
sufficient  wisdom  to  see,  that  the  people  had  learned  to 
consider  themselves  with  respect,  and  because  hie  fo- 
reign enterprises  could  be  prosecuted  only  with  their 
assistance.  But,  contrasted  as  they  were,  their  charac- 
ters, each  in  its  own  turn  and  order,  were  most  c(^u* 
cive  to  the  improvement  of  the  liberty  of  England,  the 
weakness  of  Henry  provoking  that  continued  resistance, 
by  which  the  great  charter  of  his  predecessor  was  effec- 
tually secured  and  established,  and  the  vigorous  policy 
of  Edward  completing  a  system  of  freedom,  which  had 
become  necessary  to  the  enterprises  of  his  ambition. 

Had  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  been  transposed, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  result !  If  Henry  had 
possessed  the  ability  of  his  son  Edward  *^,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  so  long  a  reign,  the  charter  obtained 
at  Runnemede  might  have  become  entirely  obsolete. 
Scarcely  had  that  charter  been  conceded,  when  it  was 
annulled  by  the  pope,  and  the  people,  driven  to  despair, 
invited  the  son  of  the  king  of  France  to  take  possession 
of  the  throne.  Whether  the  people  had  been  successful, 
or  had  failed,  in  this  violent  measure,  their  liberty  would 
probably  have  been  equally  destroyed ;  but  the  critically 
fortunate  death  of  John  opened  their  eyes  to  the  dangers 
of  their  enterprise,  and  they  eagerly  attached  themselves 
to  the  child,  who  succeeded  to  his  rights.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  returning  loyalty  the  protector,  Pembroke,  found 
it  easy  to  secure  their  allegiance  by  a  charter,  in  which 
the  important  clause,  stipulating  that  the  public  supplies 
should  be  regulated  by  the  great  council,  was  reserved 

^7  For  ihfise  obervatioiis  on  the  influ-  eight  in  number,  were  employed  in  Tindi- 

ence  of  the  characters  of  Henry  III.  and  eating  the  constitution  (Vom  the  impiita- 

Edward  I.,  the  author  is  indehted  to  the  tion  of  having  been  the  work  of  soccen- 

lectures  of  the  hite  doctor  Dabzac,  for-  ftil  rebellion,  and  in  collecting  evidence* 

merly  professor  of  history  in  tlie  Univer-  to  prove,  that  its  principles  are  of  aodent 

sity  of  Dublin,  with  the  manuscript  of  inheiitaace* 
which  ho  has  been  favoured.     These^ 
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for  future  deliberation";  and,  if  tlie  advantage,  thus 
gained  to  tbe  crown,  had  been  maintained  aud  improved 
through  a  long  reign  by  the  ability  of  Edward,  the  pre- 
rogative would  have  been  strengthened  by  a  continued 
prescription,  and  it  might  since  have  been  a  subject  of 
regret  to  the  students  of  English  history,  that  liberty 
had  been  so  fatally  stifled  in  its  birth.  But  the  great 
Arbiter  of  human  atfairs  disposed  tlie  succession  in  a 
different  and  more  auspicious  order.  Edward  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  until  the  charter  had  been  repeatedly 
confirmed,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  eflect 
its  abrogation;  and  ho  had  himself  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  before  his  accession,  how  deeply  it  was  imprinted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  nation.  That  this  preparation  was 
most  important  to  the  security  of  freedom,  will  be  per- 
ceived when  it  shall  have  been  considered,  that  the 
aversion,  with  which  he  regarded  tlie  charter,  was  not- 
withstanding frequently  apparent,  and  that,  though  he 
confirmed  it,  and  even  restored  the  clause  withheld  by 
earl  Pembroke,  he  was  yet  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
adhering  to  its  stipulations. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  weakness  of  Henry 
was  not  permitted  to  produce  its  effects  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  when  the  distractions,  with 
■which  that  of  John  had  been  closed,  had  reduced  the 
government  almost  to  dissolution.  As  Henry  was  but 
nine  years  old  at  his  accession,  the  direction  of  affairs 
was  necessarily  intrusted  to  a  regent;  and  it  happened 
that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man  distinguished  by  virtue 
and  ability,  was  then  in  such  a  station,  as  mareschal  of 
England,  that  he  became  naturally  the  depository  of  the 
royal  power.     The  earl  however  lived  but  to  restore  the 

"  Quia  ([Ucdani'Ciipilulii  ill  priore  char-  ra  eue  in  nspedu,  quouKjur  pIvniuacoD- 

It  canHnclHintui,  quv  gravia  I't  dubiU-  siliuiu  hubueiiinm, — Mag.  Chut,  I  Hen. 

bUia  videbantur,  Kilicet  de  KuUpii ^^-7  f*S-  "  '■ 

jilmiit  iqiradictu  pnttatit  id  nugotUbiw 
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public  tranquillity,  and  then  left  the  kingdom  to  those 
renewed  contentions,  which  favoured  the  introduction  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  into  the  parliament 

After  twelve  years  of  discontent  and  turbulence,   in 
which  the  barons  had  induced  the  feeble  monarch  to 
dismiss  an  able  and  patriotic  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
the  reins  of  government  were  held  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ^j  a  Poitevin  by  birth,  whose  illegal  administra- 
tion had  been  a  cause  of  that  combination  of  the  barons, 
which  extorted  from   the    crown  the  great  charter  of 
English  liberty.     This  man  was  well  fitted  to  provoke 
the  struggles,  by  which  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  was  so  much  agitated.     His  arbitrary  maxims 
irritated  the  people,  and  his  attachment  to  foreigners, 
great  numbers  of  whom  he  brought  into  the  service  of 
the  king,  as  more  faithful  agents  of  his  schemes  of  power, 
still  more  exasperated  their  resentment.      His  violent 
administration  was  indeed  soon  brought  to  a  period; 
but  the  attachment  to  foreigners,  which  the  king  had 
learned  from  him  to  entertain,  continued  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  the  English.     By  other  occurrences  this  offen- 
sive conduct  was  afterwards  aggravated.     The  marriage 
of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence 
gave  occasion  to  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  number  of 
strangers  of  that  country,  on  whom  the  treasures  of  the 
crown  were  lavished ;  and  these  were  followed  by  a  new 
set  of  strangers  from  Gascony,   in  which  country  his 
mother  had  been  married  to  a  second  husband. 

Nor  were  the  foreign  relations  of  this  reign  less  auspi- 
cious to  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  this  domestic  discon- 
tent. The  feeble  and  unsuccessful  exertions,  which  the 
king  made  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  the  protec- 
tion or  augmentation  of  his  continental  dominions,  ex- 


**  He  had  been  associated  with  Hubert      rected  the  administration.— Hume's  Hist 
de  Burgh,  but  the  Utter  then  chiefly  di-     of  Gieat  Bnbun,  ¥oL  ii.  p.  159, 
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posed  his  weakness,  and  added  to  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments :  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome '",  by  which  it  endeavoured  to  render  its  supremacy 
productive,  impoverished  and  incensed  the  nation ;  and 
the  extortions  practised  by  that  court,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  chimerical  project  of  the  conquest  of  Naples*", 
completed  the  disgrace  of  Henry,  and  the  indication  of 
hifl  people.  But  among  the  foreign  circumstances,  which 
favoured  the  improvement  of  the  English  government,  it 
must  be  particularly  noticed,  that,  when  England  was 
distracted  by  the  usurpation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
France  was  governed  by  Lewis  IX.,  who,  instead  of 
talcing  advantage  of  the  disturbances  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  agreeably  to  the  ordinary  notion  of  political 
wisdom,  laboured  with  the  most  disinterested  benevo- 
lence to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  contending  parties". 
The  struggle  between  Henry  and  his  barons  began  in 
the  year  1244,  or  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign, 
to  approach  towards  its  crisis,  these  having  in  that  year 
formed  a  plan*^,  for  depriving  the  king  of  the  manage- 
ment of  afl'airs,  and  entrusting  it  to  four  of  their  own 
order,  chosen  by  themselves.  This  plan  was  then  frus- 
trated by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  It  was 
however  resumed  in  the  year  1258,  when  the  parliament 
committed  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  twenty-three 
other  barons  au  unlimited  power  of  reforming  the  go- 
vernment".    After  the  battle  of  Lewes,  fought  in  the 


*  Some  of  tbeae  are  stmngly  >tB!«d  in 
a  lutlrt  of  complaiut,  itildnsseJ  to  tho 
piipe  in  the  vi'iir  1246,  by  the  king,  Ihu 
)nlal>w,  «(id'the  baruni.— Henty'.  Ilijil. 
gCtiml  BnUiD,  va\.  viii.  p.  17. 

**  The  Hontan  |?antiff,  in  pruKCution  of 
bii  tuHtility  to  Ifae  Cuuily  of  Ihe  empeiui 
FteAme  1 1 ,  nuulo  «  tender  of  the  ciown 
of  Sicily  lo  Kichan),  Lr.ither  to  Hci.ry 
III.  Tlie  offer,  dwlinud  by  Kichanl,  »ai 
aflenruib  amjiKil  by  (he  kui^  foe  liis 
■Kond  wn  Edmund. 
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year  1264,  the  earl  proceeded  yet  further  la  his  scheme 
of  usurpation,  the  administration  being  granted  to  him* 
self  and  two  others  ^,  one  of  whom,  the  bishop  of  Chi- 
Chester,  was  wholly  subject  to  his  control.  Ten  years 
before  this  success  of  the  disaffected  barons,  a  parlia- 
ment was  convened^  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  we 
notice  the  attendance  of  representatives  of  the  counties*^. 
Their  introduction  seems  manifestly  the  result  of  this 
great  struggle  of  the  sovereign  and  the  barons,  and  to 
have  been  prompted  by  the  hope,  that  an  assembly  so 
constituted  might  be  found  more  disposed  to  grant  a 
subsidy  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  king.  The 
hope  was  disappointed,  for  no  money  was  granted ;  but 
from  that  time  a  precedent  was  established,  which  after 
ten  years  was  regularly  followed  in  the  practice  of  the 
government.  An  experiment,  which  had  failed  to  pro- 
cure a  supply,  was  not  repeated  in  a  period  of  public 
agitation. 

In  the  contention  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  the  two 
parties  were  supported  by  their  respective  allies,  besides 
the  strength  which  they  possessed  among  their  domestic 
adherents.  The  king  indeed  had  little  domestic  strength, 
until  he  acquired  it  from  the  misconduct  of  his  antago- 
nist ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  assisted  by  the  papal 
authority,  which  was  vigorously  exerted  in  his  favour. 
The  other  party  however,  though  opposed  by  the  pfei- 
pacy,  was  not  at  variance  with  the  ecclesiastics  of  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  contrary  received  from  them  the  most 
strenuous  support ;  and  it  is  observable  that  in  this  con- 


^  Henry'8  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
vii.  p.  41. 

^  ParL  Hwt.  vol.  I  p.  55.  The  twelve 
knights,  which  John  consented  to  sum- 
inon  from  each  county,  that  they  might 
report  the  grievances  to  be  redressed  ac- 
cording to  the  Great  Charter,  afibrd  a 
proof,  as  Hume  has  renmrked,  that  there 
was  then  no  representative  body^  which 


could  furnish  such  a  lepoit  H.  Pi 
has  characterised  a  parhament,  convcasd 
in  the  year  1246,  aa  yqtem/t'tttwww,  bt- 
ing  composed  of  prelslea,  eaiia^  and  ba- 
rons.— 1  bid«  p.  46.  £ven  the :  preoedeat 
established  in  the  year  1254  was .  not 
imitated  in  the  ten  following  yeara^  in 
which  time  four  parliaments  wen»  a»- 
temblcd* 
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test,  in  which  was  made  the  first  direct  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons, was  also  commenced  the  separation  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  from  the  see  of  Rome,  so  thai  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  liberty  of  the  people  proceeded  toge- 
ther*^. The  Roman  pontitf  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  barons,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the 
clergy,  had  expelled  all  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  and 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  He  therefore  g-ave  his  protection  to  the 
sovereign,  that  he  might  restrain  the  inconvenient  spirit 
of  independence,  which  actuated  his  subjects ;  and  he 
even  refused  his  assent  to  constitutions*",  similar  to  those 
pretensions,  for  which  Becket  had  contended,  lest  he 
should  thereby  aggrandise  a  church,  of  which  he  was 
beginning  to  be  Jealous.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessed  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  the  clergy,  being  a  son  of  that 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  conducted  a  crusade  against 
the  heretics  of  the  south  of  France  ** ;  and  so  successfully 
did  he  assume  and  maintain  the  appearance  of  devotion, 
that,  though  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
he  was  after  his  death  believed  to  be  a  saint,  and  many 
miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  But  this 
-was  a  part  of  his  domestic  strength,  and  he  also  had, 
like  the  king,  a  foreign  ally.  Llewellyn  **,  prince  of 
Wales,  anxious  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  ambiguous 
dependence,  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  English 
government,  and  therefore  well  pleased  to  inflame  tlie 


I 


*!  M.  Parii  IvUi  ui,  tliat  in  Ihu  reign 
1^  rtvnvacu  entuftaiued  lor  Ihn  ^pncj, 
m  miwh  diminisheil  b;  the  DjipntHiom, 
whidi  ««s  putkiilaily  eiercHMl  uiion 
the KaglHh.— Hill.  Hiit(.,p.nl».  Liiml., 
I6<ID,  Kobvrl  OrauivteK;,  biihop  of  Liii- 
{«lii,  whi'Q  he  fuiioil  lh>t  the  biJIi,  ru- 
ccLrtfd  from  Itome,  cuiumnndnl  any  lliii^ 
contrary  lu  Ilia  iiiixi.-|ilii  of  ihe  (impel, 
■uil  Itw  iuliTiiiili  of  irlij^n,  lura  ttxtax  in 


piecH,  inilesil  of  pullini;  them  in  cxeeu- 
liun.— lleary'l  HIM.  of  Oreol  HriUin, 
id1.  viu.  p.  lU.     A  KTESt  part  of  lh«  |io- 

EuUrity  of   the   «rl  af  Leicnin  wu 
luncWil  on  hia  opposiliun   to    Rurk. — 
HnmB'i  Ili*t  »f  Kuglana,  vol.  ti.  p.  2S0. 
•lhid.,r.2Dr. 
>  lUU.,  p,  U9. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  80&,  2oe, 
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civil  dissensions,  by  which  that  government  was  weak- 
ened, entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  invaded  England  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  the  appointed  signal  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
barons. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  twenty-four  barons,  which 
was  manifestly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power  on  the  ruins  of  royalty,  had  transferred  to  Henry 
much  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  he  was  still  unable  to 
cope  with  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  strengthened 
by  the  forces  of  Wales.  He  was  indeed  compelled  to 
take  the  field  after  some  vain  attempt  to  negotiate,  but 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  fought  in  the  year  1264,  placed  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  This  success  however, 
as  it  gave  occasion  to  even  greater  excesses  of  usurpation, 
served  to  dispose  the  people  yet  more  to  return  to  their 
former  loyalty,  and  the  earl,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
increasing  alienation  of  the  public  sentiment,  judged  it 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain  popularity,  by  convening 
a  parliament  of  a  more  popular  construction  than  appears 
to  have  been  previously  thought  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country. 

Every  shire  ^S  in  the  following  year,  was  ordered  to 
send  two  knights,  every  city  two  citizens,  and  every 
borough  two  burgesses,  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 
This  was  the  first  occasion,  on  which  representatives  of 
cities  and  boroughs  were  introduced  into  the  public 
councils ;  and  therefore,  but  that  the  instance  must  be 
rejected  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  this  should  be  the 
epoch  of  the  entire  formation  of  their  representative 
portion.  Nor  was  the  precedent  immediately  followed. 
Within  a  few  months  the  earl  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham ;  the  royalists  became  from  that  time  decidedly 

"  Pari  Hist,  vol.  L  p.  71, 
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superior  to  their  adversaries ;  and  nothing;  remained  of 
the  usurpation  except  its  influence  on  the  memories  of 
the  two  parties.  That  influence  however  appears  to 
have  been  beneficial.  The  adversaries  of  the  crown  had 
been  tauelit  to  dread  the  excesses  of  popular  innovation, 
and  the  king  and  his  son  prince  Edward  ^,  sensible  that 
the  barons  of  their  own  party  were  not  less  jealous  of 
their  independence,  than  their  antagonists,  perceived 
the  necessity  of  conducting  the  government  with  a  more 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects. 

Henry  held  the  government  seven  years  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son 
Edward,  who  had  already  established  himself  in  the 
con6deucc  of  the  people  by  a  display  of  vigour  united 
with  moderation.  The  reign  of  the  new  sovereign, 
though  of  a  character  extremely  difterent  from  that  of 
his  predecessor,  was,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
most  favourable  to  the  temperate  progress  of  that  spirit 
of  freedom,  which  had  been  so  much  encouraged  by  the 
weakness  of  Henry.  While  his  great  qualities  imposed 
a  salutary  restraint  on  the  ambition  of  tlie  barons,  his 
enterprising  disposition,  by  engaging  him  in  difliuult 
pursuits  of  conquest,  constrained  him  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  constitutional  claims  of  his  subjects;  and 
such  was  the  respect  commanded  by  the  general  dignity 
of  his  character,  that  he  could  yield  to  those  claims 
without  impairing  his  own  estimation,  or  the  majesty  of 
his  croivn.  The  wishes  of  the  people  were  gratified, 
not  by  the  weakness,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the  sove- 
reign. Foreign  conquest  had  captivated  his  mind,  and 
he  was  content  to  concede  domestic  liberty,  as  the  price 
of  bis  success. 

The  first  of  the  enterprises  of  Edward  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principality  of  Wales.     That  territory  had 

**  Bume>i  Birt.  of  Sugland,  vol.  ii,  f,  228. 
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borne  the  same  relation  to  the  earlier  agitations  of  the 
English  government,  which  Scotland  afterwards  bore 
to  those  of  a  later  period.  As  its  utility  in  this  respect 
ceased  with  the  former,  it  was  equally  seasonable,  as 
natural,  that  the  settlement  of  those  agitations  should 
react  upon  the  country,  which  had  been  so  active  in 
maintaining  them,  and  reduce  it  to  an  unequivocal 
independence.  Edward  accordingly  invaded  Wales 
about  four  years  after  his  accession  ^,  when  the  same 
intestine  divisions,  which  had  before  enfeebled  England, 
were  destroying  the  power  of  the  principality,  and  even 
distracting  the  family  of  the  prince.  The  prudence  of 
Edward  gained  a  speedy  and  bloodless  victory  over 
Llewellyn  by  the  sure  operation  of  famine ;  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Welsh  was  followed  by  the  oppressions  d 
the  English,  and  by  a  consequent  insurrection  of  the 
vanquished  people ;  and  a  complete  and  final  conquest 
was  eflfected  at  the  close  of  the  year  1282,  though  the 
union  of  the  two  countries  was  not  accomplished  ^,  by 
an  extension  of  the  laws  of  England  to  the  principa- 
lity, until  the  year  1534. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest,  that  Edward^  in 
the  following  year,  first  assembled  a  parliament  *,  agree- 
ably to  that  model,  which  had  been  devised  by  the  earl 


"*  Hume'i  Hilt,  of  England,  vol.  iL  p. 
250.  ^  ^ 

*^  Perhaps  in  itrictncss  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  union  was  not  completed 
until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  as  it  was  only  then  enacted, 
that  all  statutes  should  extend  to  Wales, 
whether  specially  included  or  not.  This 
was  done  by  a  clause  inserted  in  a  win- 
dow-tax-act.— Barrington  on  the  Statutes, 
p.  160. 

^  The  cities  and  boroughs  then  repre- 
sented were  twenty-one. — ^Farl.  Hist.  vol. 
i.  p.  86.  Upon  the  settled  establishment 
of  representation,  in  the  year  1295,  the 
boroughs  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty,    besides 


those  of  Wales,  which  are  supposed  H 
have  been  about  twelve.—- Hist.  Vicvaf 
Engl.  Gk)T.,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Tlie  profesHT 
has  noticed  a  curious  misre|»teaeatBtiott 
in  the  history  of  Hume.  The  hid 
has  alleged,  that  the  sheriff  of  each 

ty  had  anciently  a  discretionaiy  \^ 

of  omitting  particular  boroughs  in  hii 
returns,  and  was  not  depriTed  of  llJi' 
power  until  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  iB; 
proof  of  which  assertion  he  rtten  to  S 
Richard  II.,  ch.  iv.;  whereas  that  statolB 
proves  the  contrary,  as  it  directs  that  the 
sherif}'  Khali,  for  such  an  omission,  be 
punished  *  iu  the  manner  as  was  accu^ 
'  tomed  to  be  done  in  the  said  case  in 
*  times  past* — Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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of  TLeiccsicr,  but  had  been  afterwards  neglected.  The 
year  1283  should  therefore  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
of  the  regular  completion  of  the  representative  part  of 
our  constitution,  though  the  representatives'*  of  cities 
and  boroughs  were  not  again  summoned  to  parliament, 
until  the  year  1295,  when  Edward,  already  engaged  in 
a  French  war,  was  apprehensive  of  a  Scotish  invasion, 
and  actually  embarrassed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh. 

Though  this  prince  was,  in  the  former  instance,  de- 
sirous of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  commons  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as 
■well  as  for  authorising  the  execution  of  the  Welsh  chief- 
tain, he  was  not  then  sufficiently  dependent  on  them,  to 
be  induced  to  shackle  his  own  power,  by  restoring  to 
the  people  their  control  over  the  public  expenditure. 
To  this  he  could  be  compelled  only  by  the  pressure  of 
I  some  very  urgent  difficulties ;  and  if  the  peace,  which 
succeeded  the  conquest  of  Wales,  had  been  continued  to 
the  termination  of  his  reign,  he  would  probably  never 
bave  given  to  the  people  that  confirmation  of  the  great 
charter  nearly  in  its  original  form,  which  secured  to 
them  their  most  valuable  right,  and  rendered  the  popu- 
lar construction  of  the  parliament  important  to  the  public 
liberty.  His  ambition  however,  tempted  by  tliat,  which 
appeared  a  most  favourable  opportunity,  provided  in  due 
time  the  embarrassments,  which  constrained  him  to  esta- 
blish this  great  principle  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  year  1290  he  was  induced  to  conceive  the  first 
scheme  of  a  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  that  of  the  latter  kingdom  having  devolved 
to  an  infant  female,  between  whom  and  his  son  he  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  conclude  a  marriage.     This  pro- 


**  Hanw  h»»  cyerlookcd  (he  puliammt 
ef  Um  jrcu  1*263,  togithn  with  that  othrr 
of  Uie  ytai    1254,  and  rtpn'jBTileil  thij 
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ject  was  speedily  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
queen ;  but  it  served  to  inflame  the  avidity,  v^hich  had 
seemed  to  be  so  near  to  its  gratification*  The  distrac- 
tions, which  followed  in  Scotland,  appeared  to  present 
another  opportunity  of  attaining  the  same  object,  though 
in  a  different  manner  ^.  Having  been  chosen  arbitrator  of 
the  claims  of  the  candidates  ^,  who  aspired  to  the  vacant 
throne,  he  began  with  obliging  them  to  acknowledge  hia 
feudal  superiority  ^;  he  then  adjudged  the  succession  to 
Baliol,  whom  he  proceeded  to  bind  to  the  strictest  vas- 
salage ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1296,  when  the  Scots 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  dependence  of  their 
crown,  waged  war  to  gain  possession  of  it  for  himself  ^. 
An  accidental  quarrel  among  sailors  having  about  this 
time  grown  into  a  war  between  England  and  France,  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  latter  country  and 
Scotland,  and  Edward  found  himself  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle  with  a  powerful  confederacy. 

It  had  been  admitted  by  John  at  Runnemede,  that  no 
tax,  except  in  certain  feudal  cases,  should  be  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  stipulation  was,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  re- 
served for  consideration,  and  then  entirely  omitted^; 


"^  He  had  pxeviouily  arbitrated  with 
credit  between  the  kings  of  Franoei  Ara- 

gon,  and  Sicily,  in  a  contention  which 
ad  arisen  out  of  the  seizure  of  Sicily  by 
the  kine  of  Aragon. 

^  Of  thirteen  claimants,  one  derived 
his  right  from  an  usurper,  six  from  ille- 

S'timate  children  of  the  royal  family,  one, 
e  king  of  Norway,  claimed  as  the  heir 
of  his  daughter  the  late  queen,  and  two 
from  a  sister  of  a  former  monarch.  The 
competition  lay  among  the  descendants 
of  a  brother  of  that  former  monarch,  and 
6f  these  between  Baliol  the  great-grand- 
son by  the  eldest  daughter,  and  Bruce 
the  grandson  by  the  second. 

^  It  appears  to  have  been  proved  by 
doctor  Lingard,  that  the  Scotish  kings 
had  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  own 


themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Ei^tidi 
crown  for  their  kingdom,  and  nol^  as 
has  been  urged,  merely  tat  lands  in  Bag- 
land.  But,  since  this  nomage  wms  rehn- 
quished  by  Richard  L,  Edward  ^ipesn 
to  have  acted  without  right.    Dr.  Lin- 

§ard  refers  the  relinquiahment  only  to 
le  last  act  of  homage  performed  to 
Henry  II* — ^Lingard's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iiL  p.  275,  note  31. 

^Hume's  Hist  of  England,  vol.  ii. p. 
271. 

*^  In  the  petition  of  right  presented  to 
Charles  I.,  a  statute  de  ttJlagia  ntm  com' 
cedendof  which  is  referred  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  thb  prince,  was  pleaded 
by  the  lords  and  conmioos ;  and,  as  ti» 
kmg  gave  his  assent  to  the  petitioDi  it 
must   be  oonsiderad  m  faanng   anes 
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but  it  was  at  this  time  formally  ratified  by  Edward,  sucli 
taxes  only  being  excepted  as  had  become  customary. 
The  war  with  the  two  combined  nations  having  been 
begun  in  the  year  129G,  the  great  charter  was  in  this 
completed  form  confirmed  in  the  year  1297,  and  after- 
wards in  the  years  1299,  I30O,  and  1301  **,  new  devices 
being  employed  on  each  successive  occasion  for  render- 
ing it  more  public  and  more  sacred. 

Though  the  Scotish,  like  the  Welsh  war,  was  even- 
tually favourable  to  the  development  of  the  English 
constitution,  its  direct  consequence  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  enterprise,  Wales  having  been 
effectually  reduced  to  obedience,  whereas  the  war  of 
Scotland  was  the  origin  of  a  lasting  alienation**.  Before 
the  ambitious  project  of  this  prince  the  greatest  har- 
mony had  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Scotland  had,  in  the  year  1221,  espoused 
a  sister  of  Henry  111.  of  England;  and  his  son  and 
successor  Alexander  HI.  married  also,  in  the  year  1251, 
a  daughter  of  the  same  prince.  In  consequence  of  these 
alliances  a  very  friendly  intercourse  prevailed  between 
the  two  courts  ;  the  Scotish  monarchs  visited  England  **, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Scotish  troops  supported 
Henry  against  the  barons  in  the  unfortunate  buttle  of 
Lewes.  If  Edward,  when  the  disposal  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland  was  submitted  to  his  arbitration,  had  acted  with 
the  fairness,  which  seems  to  have  been  expected,  a  pow- 
erful English  interest  might  then  have  been  established 
in  Scotland,  and  some  fortunate  occasion  might  soon  have 
given  being  to  such  a  union,  as  had  been  prevented  by 
the  death  of  the  young  queen.     The  eager  and  violent 


■  Oh!  authority  oT  Uw.  But 
itiii)(Dcil  ilecuive  cessunit 
to  pniTE,  Ibat  it  cannot  be  placed  no  late 
in  Itu  leign  of  Kdwanl ;  and  bai  sbovn 
it  (o  be  mint  probably  a  Lalio  aUtract, 
and  Dot  on  rxacl  one,  of  tbii  toa&rm^ 
tion  ot  Ui«  charterB,  jiatiKd  iu  the  twenty- 


fiflb  year  of  tbe  same  niga,  the  oi 
of  which  u  in  oM  French. 

••  Ilenrj-'i  Uirt.  of  Great  Britain,  *oU 
nii.  p.  1-" 

"Ibit 

*•  Ibid^  p.  64. 
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ject  was  speedily  defeated  by  the  death  of  tli 
queen ;  but  it  served  to  inflame  the  avidity,  w 
seemed  to  be  so  near  to  its  gratification,  Thie 
tions,  which  followed  in  Scotland,  appeared  b 
another  opportunity  of  attaining  the  same  object 
in  a  different  manner  ^,  Having  been  chosen  aiCj 
the  claims  of  the  candidates  ^,  who  aspired  to  ik 
throne,  he  began  with  obliging  them  to  acknolrti 
feudal  superiority  ^;  he  then  adjudged  the  suq| 
Baliol,  whom  he  proceeded  to  bind  to  the  stidt 
salage;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1296,  when  1^ 
had  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  dependencQ^ 
crown,  waged  war  to  gain  possession  of  it  fat^ 
An  accidental  quarrel  among  sailors  having  91 
time  grown  into  a  war  between  England  and  JS 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  latter  coq^ 
Scotland,  and  Edward  found  himself  engaged  h, 
gle  with  a  powerful  confederacy.  ■  *^ 

It  had  been  admitted  by  John  at  Runnemed^ 
tax,  except  in  certain  feudal  cases,  should  k^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  |^ 
The  stipulation  was,  at  the  accession  of  Hem^ 
served  for  consideration,  and  then  entirely  c. 

"7  He  had  pievioudy  arbitrated  with  themselves  the  vassals  f  ^^ 

credit  between  the  longs  of  FrancCi  Ara-  crown  for  their  kinffdml^ 

£on,  and  Sicily,  in  a  contention  which  has  been  urged,  merely  Ih^ 

ad  arisen  out  of  the  seizure  of  Sidly  by  land.    But,  since  this  lion^. 

the  king  of  Aragon.  quished  by  Richard  I^  |L 

"s  Of  tliirteen  claimants,  one  derived  to  have  acted  without  i^ 

his  right  from  an  usurper,  six  from  ille-  gard  refers  the  relinqqi 

S'timatechildrenof  the  royal  family,  one,  me  last  act  of  homMp^fj 

e  long  of  Norway,  claimed  as  the  heir  Henry  II. — Lingard'fl  fi.  , 

of  his  daughter  the  late  queen,  and  two  vol.  iii.  p.  275,  note  31.  r  j| 
from  a  sister  of  a  former  monarch.    The  ^  Hume's  Hist  of  Bfl^ 

competition  lay  among  the  descendants  271.  ^] 

of  a  brother  of  that  former  monarch,  and  *^  In  the  petition  of  ll^L 

6f  these  between  BaUol  the  greatfp-and-  Charles  I., a  statute  ^'^%^ 

son  by  the  eldest  daughter,  and  Bruce  cedendo,  which  is  refemF^ 

the  grandson  by  the  second.  fourth  year  of  thb  pria    ^ 

^  It  appears  to  have  been  {proved  by  by  the  lurds  and  cxxmaai^iy 

^bctor  Lingard,  that  the  Scotish  kings  king  gave  his  assent  w*i^ 

had  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  own  must    be  considend  l^^i? 
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ject  was  speedily  defeated  by  the  death  of  the 
queen ;  but  it  served  to  inflame  the  avidity,  wh 
seemed  to  be  so  near  to  its  gratification^  The 
tions,  which  followed  in  Scotland,  appeared  to 
another  opportunity  of  attaining  the  same  object, 
in  a  different  manner  ^.  Having  been  chosen  arbil 
the  claims  of  the  candidates  ^,  who  aspired  to  the 
throne,  he  began  with  obliging  them  to  acknowlc 
feudal  superiority  ®;  he  then  adjudged  the  succe 
Baliol,  whom  he  proceeded  to  bind  to  the  strict 
salage;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1296,  when  th 
had  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  dependence  c 
crown,  waged  war  to  gain  possession  of  it  for  hii 
An  accidental  quarrel  among  sailors  having  ab( 
time  grown  into  a  war  between  England  and  Fm 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  latter  counf 
Scotland,  and  Edward  found  himself  engaged  in  i 
gle  with  a  powerful  confederacy. 

It  had  been  admitted  by  John  at  Runnemede, 
tax,  except  in  certain  feudal  cases,  should  be 
without  the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  the 
The  stipulation  was,  at  the  accession  of  Henfy  I 
served  for  consideration,  and  then  entirely  oni 

"7  He  had  pievioudy  arbitrated  with  thenuelves  the  vasiala  of  H 

credit  between  the  longs  of  France,  Ara-  crown  for  their  kingdom,    m 

£on,  and  Sicily,  in  a  contention  which  has  been  urged,  merely  ftr  In 

ad  arisen  out  of  the  seizure  of  Sidly  by  land.    But,  since  this  iioiiMig|i 

the  king  of  Aragon,  quished  by  Richard  L,  Bdvi 

^  ^  Of  thirteen  claimants,  one  derived  to  have  acted  without  ridib 

his  right  from  an  usurper,  six  from  il^  ^ard  refers  the  relinqaUpiJ 
gitimate  children  of  the  roytl  family,  one, 
Sie  king  of  Norway,  claimed  as  the  heir 


hoaum  m 
!ard'flfiSAl 


of  his  danghter  the  late  queen,  and  two      Tol.  iiL  p.  275,  note  31. 
from  a  sister  of  a  former  monarch.    The  ^  Hume's  Hist  of  ] 

competition  lay  among  the  descendants      S71. 


of  a  brother  of  that  former  monarch,  and  *^  In  the  petition  of  n|Mj| 

6f  these  between  BaUol  the  great-grand-  Charles  I.,  a  itatafta  de  mB 

son  by  the  eldest  danghter,  and  Bruce  cedendo,  which  is  referral  ^ 

the  grandson  by  the  second.  fouzth  vear  of  this  prinei 

^  It  aj^pears  to  have  been  proved  by  by  the  lords  and  eomno 

^bctor  Lmgard,  that  the  Scotish  kings  long  gave  his  wmfuX  Id 

had  been  fepeatadiy  eonpeUed  to  own  mint   bo  wwiidwid  m 
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ject  was  speedily  defeated  by  tl 
queen;  but  it  served  to  inflami 
seemed  to  be  bo  near  to  its  gral 
tions,  which  followed  in  Scotlai 
another  opportunity  of  attaining 
in  a  different  manner  ^.  Having  1 
the  claims  of  the  candidates  ^,  w' 
throne,  he  began  with  obliging  t 
feudal  superiority^;  he  then  adj 
Baliol,  whom  he  proceeded  to  \ 
salage ;  and  finally,  in  the  yea 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  tl 
crown,  waged  war  to  gain  possei 
An  accidental  quarrel  among  at 
time  grown  into  a  war  between  ] 
alliance  was  formed  between  . 
Scotland,  and  Edward  found  hii) 
gle  with  a  powerful  confederac} 
It  had  been  admitted  by  Job 
tax,  except  in  certain  feudal 
without  the  consent  of  the  gn 
The  stipulation  was,  at  the  w 
served  for  consideration,  and 


Ead  uiaeu  out  of  the  aeuure  of  Sicily  by 
the  king  of  Aiagon. 

"  Of  thirteen  clainunts,  ooe  deiited 
tut  right  teava  an  uaurper,  nix  bom  ille- 
gitjuuta  Ehildien  of  the  loyil  family,  on^ 


&om  a  mitei  of  a  fonnei  monaich.  The 
competitioD  Uy  among  the  descendaatl 
of  a  blather  of  that  former  monarcb,  md 
Of  ttw»  ttatween  Baliol  the  great-fcraBd- 
•on  by  the  eldest  dauglitec,  and  Brm 
the  grandaoa  by  the  secunJ. 

'  It  appean  to  haTe  tteen  jicared  Ir 
dodot  Lingud,  that  the  SoAiah  km( 
had  been  npeatedly  compelled  to  ow 
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ambitioa  p£  Edwar^i  on  thie  contrary^  converted  taUlHe 
advaniiages '  of  suoh  an  opportunity  into- an  'Occasion -af 
aliehation,  .Tesentaient,  and  hatred,  and  thcfiWi:offi:£|r 
thce&  centuries  from  the  English  connexion  a-,  country, 
/whiohhad  recently,  consented  to  anarrangemeBl;ydiFeotly 
•tending. to  bnng  the  two  countries  imder.  a  iQomvnofi 
sovereign.  Xhe  influence  of  the  distinctness*  of i  .Wiales 
had  ceased  to  be  important;  that  of  the  distindaiesstof 
Scotland,  appears  to  have  been  leifcerved  for  the  aevtti- 
teeoth  century.   .       ^  •  .i.it 

'i  The  clergy  have  been  described  as  much  alienated 
from  the  see  of  Rome  bj  the  oppressiveness  of  its  esao- 
tiona;  it  remained  thatthey  should  be  so  restraiiDed^saBS 
not  to  become  independent  of  the  state,  and  this  was*  tbje 
xare  both  of  Henry  and  of  Edward.  For  maiatainmg 
the  number  of  knight's-fees,  and  preserving  to  supen^s 
the  profits  of  the  feudal  tenures^  an  ordinance : of; filorf- 
main^^^  was  issued  inthe  ninth  year  of  Henry  m.^jWi  one 
forbidding  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  a  body,  bgr;  which 
they  could  not  afterwards  be  alienated.  This,;  which 
had.  been  limited  to  religious  houses^waa  extended  it0 
the  secular  clergy  by  a  statute  enacted  in  the* '  8e>^neRth 
year  .of. 'Edward  L  The  latter <  prince  .also-  cxmtrlveil 
means  to  force  the  dergy  to  furnish  the  supplies, :  wUch 
he  required,  excluding  them  from  the  proteotionvdf 
that  govem^ient,  which 'they  ;  refused.. to  supportk}.!..]^ 
this  decisive  conduct  he  not  only  overcame  the  resistande 
of  the  clergy,  but  abo  taught  the  people,  who  werei&Es 
instruments,  to  renounce  their  excessive  reverence  for 
those,  by  whom  they  had  long  been  guided. 

Edward  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  while  he  .secured 
the  dependence  of  the  church,  added  strength  to  the 

aristocracy  by  consenting  to  a  statute^,  which  enabled 

•  I 

^  Burne's  Eccles.  Lav,  art.  Akrhnam,      *  perpettiitiei  cftebUshed  1)y'thi»  ttkh^' 
'^.ISw-aurtMSllt  «f  Sdwmid  L  •  ^  The     wj^  jtt^  ftnmglo^  ^iB-'pi9m^  U 
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the  nobles  to  entail  their  estates  upon  their  posterities. 
So  many  causes  had  co-operated  to  brenk  down  the 
great  properties,  which  after  the  conquest  bad  been 
vested  in  the  barons,  the  forfeitures  in  public  disturb- 
ances, the  debts  incurred  by  the  crusades,  the  divisions 
of  property  among  female  inheritors,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all  these  the  increasing  habits  of  expensive  living, 
that  the  nobles  in  this  reign  had  become  alarmed,  lest 
all  the  considerable  families  should  be  ruined,  and  ex- 
torted from  the  king  his  assent  to  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion. It  was  however  in  a  great  degree  evaded  about 
two  centuries  afterwards;  and  in  that  interval,  in  which 
the  commons  had  not  yet  acquired  much  influence  in  the 
government,  the  maintenance  of  the  aristocracy  seems  to 
have  been  more  especially  necessary  for  balancing  the 
power  of  the  crown. 

The  legislative  improvements  of  the  reign  of  this 
prince  have  procured  for  him  from  lord  Coke  *'  the 
honourable  title  of  the  English  Justinian.  He  was  not 
indeed  disposed  to  give  much  attention  to  the  liberties 
of  bis  people,  and  required  to  be  constrained  by  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  their  support;  but  he  was  well 
inclined  to  maintain  among  them  the  equal  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  careful  to  establish  the  regulations, 
by  which  it  might  be  most  effectually  secured.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  has  accordingly  borne  the  strongest  tes- 
timony to  the  merits  of  this  part  of  his  government. 
The  laws  of  England  *^,  says  he,  did  never  in  any  one 

'  time  tud  so  mucli  coutribulid  to  Iba  ■  hile  of  do  effect,  which  the  king  tonlil 

'  incmM  of  power  in  tbc  luioai,  Uiat  '  not  extort  aa   alteratUD  ot,  from  one 

*  mbuut  two  cEaturiei  iflcrwutli,  it  «u  '  put  ot  the  l(giilatUK.' — Obwrve  un 
'ia  a  great  mcasuni  muled,  by  the  innn-  the  mon  Anc.  Slat.  p.  131. 

'tio&  of  what  ia  ralleil  a  emnnui  reu-  1  Jud^  Barriaglon  conjecluiei,  ihat 

*  very  :  it  waa  itnpoasiljLe  foi  Qm  crown  to  has  waa  boDounid  with  thii  appelUttvp 
'  pruciiri!  a  icpeal  of  thi>  law  iu  Ihu  huiiiu  chicSj  ua  OJXUUiit  of  lliat  cuUtxtiuu  of 
'  uf  lorils,  and  Iberelure  the  juilget  had  luwa  gcin'tally  caUvA  WcatmiDttcr  11. — 
<  pnibaMy  au  ii^-mtti-'i,  that  they  must  lUil.,  p.  127. 

^bjIJMMf'^**  >t  Ji  cdk^  noder  aitu*  "  Hist  of  the  Cmnnwii  Lav,di.Tib 
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age  receive  so  great  and  sudden  an  advancement ;  nor 
have  all  the  ages  since  his  time  done  so  much  for  the 
due  establishment  of  the  distributive  justice  of  the  king- 
dom, as  was  effected  within  the  period  of  his  reign  :  and 
he  regards  the  state,  in  which  this  prince  left  the  law, 
as  the  standard  from  which  a  just  opinion  might  best  be 
formed  of  its  true  nature  and  character. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  those  two  reigns  it  may 
be  useful  to  remark,  that  they  form  the  epoch  of  the 
modem  system  of  taxation,  not  less  than  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
the  occasional  resources  of  the  government  had  consisted 
in  scutages  and  other  aids  ^,  which  were  collected  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  of  John 
the  great  charter  had  ordained,  that  all  scutages  and 
other  aids,  except  in  certain  feudal  cases,  should  be 
levied  by  the  great  council ;  but  two  reigns  were  still 
necessary  for  rendering  the  ordinance  operative  and 
permanent.  To  furnish  this  remedy  '^  the  wasteful  pro- 
fusion of  Henry  and  the  enterprising  and  splendid  policy 
of  Edward  equally  contributed.  Both  princes,  though 
by  very  different  causes,  were  driven  to  the  people  for 
the  relief  of  their  necessities ;  and  therefore  both  found 
themselves  compelled  to  reinforce  the  public  councils 
with  the  representatives  of  inferior  orders  of  society.  It 
seems  indeed  as  if  the  interchange  of  taxation  for  politi- 


Of  the  compoiition  of  that  system  of  law, 
which  has  been  indebted  to  Edward  for 
so  much  of  its  improvement,  Mr.  Wood- 
deson  has  fi^?en  the  following  account  in 
his  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  p.  147^ — 
Dubl.  1792.    <  The  frame  of  our  whole 

*  constitution,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  many 
'  received  doctrines  respectinj^  crimes  and 
'  punishments,  may  be  considered  as  of 

*  Anglo-Saxon  original ;    much   of  the 

*  law  concerning  landed  estates  depends 

*  on  feudal  principles ;  and  in  contracts 
'  affecting  personal  property  even  our 
'  legal  jiidiciitiiret  (as  disungoished  from 


<  those  of  e^oity^  have  been  long  ae> 
*  quainted  with  ue  use  of  the  Roman 
'  institutions.' 

*»  Pari.  Hist.,  vol  i.  p.  35. 

^  He  reduced  to  60,000  marks^  the 
income  of  the  crown,  which  to  William 
the  Conqueror  had  been  400,000  pounds. 
—Sinclair's  Hist  of  the  Revenue,  voL  i. 
p.  102.  Lond.,  1803.  M.  Paris  says, 
mat  he  owed  so  much  money,  and  to  so 
many  people^  for  even  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life,  that  he  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  appear  in  public^— Pttl.  Hist  voL 
i.p.45. 
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cal  rights  were  the  salutary  circulation  of  power  through 
the  organs  of  the  constitution.  Property  is  power,  by 
whomsoever  it  is  held.  If  the  government  possesses 
adequate  resources  independent  of  popular  contribution, 
it  is  necessarily  despotic ;  if  it  is  supported  by  taxation, 
the  people  must  be  free,  unless  the  constitution  should 
have  provided  no  organ,  through  which  the  circulation 
of  power  might  be  regularly  performed.  The  former 
government  of  France  depended  on  taxation,  and  yet 
was  not  free;  but  the  constitution  was  defective,  and 
even  obstructed  the  circulation  of  power  by  the  privi- 
leges of  a  very  numerous  nobility.  Its  embarrassments 
accordingly  ended  in  revolution.  In  the  English  go- 
vernment, the  substitution  of  scutages  for  military  ser- 
vice had  destroyed  the  exemption  of  the  nobles ;  taxation 
therefore  extended  itself  freely  through  all  the  orders  of 
the  community  without  any  exception ;  and  all  found 
themselves  united  in  one  common  interest,  in  which 
their  own  was  connected  with  the  public  welfare. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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